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FOREWORD 


The study of history in the widest sense of the term plays 
a vital role in the nation-building programme of a people. This 
is particularly true in the case of those who want to raise the 
structure of their society on the foundations of some ideology. 
One of our greatest needs therefore was to provide tlic people, 
especially the student community, with authentic books on 
our past history and culture. It was to take a step in this 
direction that in 1949, when I held the portfolio of Education, 
ihe Government of Pakistan appointed a Board comprised of 
the most prominent historians of the country. 

The need of re-writing the history of the sub-continent is 
so obvious that I do not think it is necessary to say anything 
about it. It is a well-known fact that the traditions of history- 
writing created by the western writers during the last two 
hundred years were not based on objectivity. Most of them 
were in the civil or military service of the government and as 
such it was not possible for them to take a detached view of 
the events and occurrences of their owui times; even ut the 
case of the earlier periods they wrote under strong prejudices 
and handicaps. Not thoroughly conversant with the customs 
and manners and the ideas and practices of the people 
living in the sub-continent they were bound to misinterpret 
our history. Add to this the difficulty of utilizing and inter¬ 
preting the original sources; the oriental historian had his own 
style of writing and his own way of saying things. Dr. Smith's 
complaint that “the historical matter in Abul Fazl’s book is 
buried in a mass of tedious rhetoric” is understandable. But 
we cannot ignore the fact tliat it w^as this ‘'tedious rhetoric” 
which some of the greatest historians of later generations 
regarded as an ideal style for their books. To read these 
stupendous works in translations is almost an ordeal, and if the 
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iranslalion is not caretul the conclusions based on it are bound 
to be misleading. 

Far more dangcroas iJian this are the possibilities of 
misinterpretation and mis-construction of facts. Auragzib 
has been declared a sinner on his own evidence, because he has 
“confessed'” in one of his letters that he was carrying from this 
world a bundle of sins: Tipu Sultan has been dubbed “a 
savage and cruel despot’' tlie great mujahid, Sayyid Ahamd 
Shahid, and his co-workers have hardly been noticed by our 
modern historians; and above all, the Great War of Indepen¬ 
dence (1857-58) has been treated as a “Mutiny or ’’Sepoy 
Revolt”. These are only a few of tlic myriads of case of 
misinterpretation by historuins who had their own prejudices 
and shortcomings. Indeed a considerable mass of debris has 
to be removed if our history is to be presented in its true 
perspective. 

It gives me a great pleasure to lind that A Short History 
of Hind-Pokistan prepared by the Pakistan History Board is 
now being published by the Pakistan Historical Society. 

The Short History of Hind-Pakistan, whicli has been prepared 
with the assistance and cooperation of a number of history 
teachers and scholars, will not only prove to be a useful text 
book for students in schools and colleges but can also be read 
with advantage by persons generally interested in the history 
of the sub-continent. The writers and publishers of text-books 
for lower classes can utilize it as a source-bookc In short, we 
hope, this book will answer a long-felt desire of our people 
and will play an important role in the teaching of history in 
Pakistan. 

We are grateful to the Government of Pakistan for giving 
the copy right of the book to the Pakistan Historical Society. 

FAZLUR RAHMAN 

Karachi : President, 

July, 1955 Pakistan Historical Society 
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PREFACE 


Soon after the establishment of Pakistan the need for a 
correct and scientific presentation of our history began to be 
felt strongly. The Government of Pakistan therefore appointed 
the Pakistan History Board for recasting the history syllabi and 
preparing standard books on history. The Board thought it 
best to begin v^itJi a Short History of Hind-Pakistan. The 
primary purpose of this work is to provide a readable book 
for tlic student and tlie general reader. As a matter of policy 
it was decided that the selection of contributors should 
be made on a country-wide basis. The cooperative method, 
liowevcr, alTcctcd the unity of conception and the uniformity 
of style on the one hand and the method of treatment and 
interpretation on ilie other. Although the Board has tried to 
minimize the efiects of this diversity in style and interpretation 
yet it was not possible for them to go beyond a certain limit 
in the process of revising and editing the original contributions. 
Tile contributors, who have been largely selected from amongst 
college or university teachers of history, arc sciiolars of repute. 

The members of the Board are conscious of certain obvious 
sliorl-comings of the book: but the circumstances in which the 
book was prepared made it difficuil to eliminate all defects 
without causing undue delay in its publication. An attempt 
has been made in this book to present the various problems of 
IndO'Pakistan history, particularly those which have provoked 
controversies, in a purely objective manner and to utilize the 
latest researches on various topics. 

A word may be added about the transliteration of names. 
Generally speaking, our text-books follow^ no system and 
consequently differ in their spellings of even the most well 
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known of proper names. Another factor that has made the 
position of the writers rather difficult is that a number of place- 
names have changed their form and spelling owing to the 
influence of the West. After carefully considering the various 
aspects of the problem and in view of the complex nature of 
the systems that have been followed by the Orientalists of 
different countries, the Board has decided to adopt a modified 
systems. Popular spellings of well-known names have been 
retained. 

In the end the Board tlianks the contributors, whose 
cooperation and assistance have greatly helped the Board in 
completing this work. 


MAHMUD HUSAIN 
Chairman, 

Karachi: Pakistan History Board. 

November 13, 1951 
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PART I 
Introductory 

CHAPTER I 

THE SUBCONTINENT : GEOGRAPHICAL 
BACKGROUND 

Races, Languages and Religions 

Physical Features In general 

The Hind-Pakistan subcontinent is a peninsula facing the 
Land of many Indian Ocean. It is separated from the rest 
attractions continent by the gigantic mountain 

ranges, the Himalayas and their eastern and western offshoots. 
These mountains are difficult to cross except through a few 
passes, like the Khaibar Pass, and extend to nearly 1500 miles 
in the north, the north-west and the north-east. The sea-coast 
is some 5,000 miles long with very few natural harbours. 

The subcontinent has several mighty rivers, such as the 
Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, many mountains, 
great and small, a variety of land forms and soils and a number 
of useful minerals and ores. It produces a variety of food and 
money crops. As a result, it has, throughout history, attracted 
foreigners from many lands. 

Although the subcontinent forms a distinctive unit, its 
Regloni and physiography is such that, according to the 

■uii-rcgions geology and relief of the land, it comprises 

three well-defined regions, which are : — 

(i) The extra peninsular mountains ; 

(ii) The Indo-Gangetic plains; and 

(iii) The peninsular South. 

Within these three major divisions there are several minor 
sub-regions with contrasting physical and climatic conditions, 
with the result that a complex pattern of human geography has 
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been formed. Several ranges striking in diQ^rent directions 
and enclosing river valleys, dry belts or forested areas, have 
created a number of haterogeneous cultures which have never 
been unified into an all-embracing civilization. Such a physical 
environment could only produce a haterogeneous mass of 
peoples with many ways of life, creeds and traditions, speaking 
different languages and wearing different kinds of dresses. 
Consequently this subcontinent has been the abode of many 
nationalities which have been sometimes subjugated by large 
empires, but never unified. Even the forms of government 
have varied in accordance with geography. The climatic 
diversity, with latitudes ranging from 7® N to 37® N, has 
added to the differences in ways of life. 

Millions of years ago the legendary tethys sea flowed where 

(1) The extra mountains of the Himalayan 

peninsular range rising in several places to over 20,000 
feet above the sea level, with Mount Everest 
as the highest peak. They contain comparatively recent sedi¬ 
mentary rocks and are highly folded, faulted and fissured. 
Such unstable mountains cause frequent earthquakes. Besides 
harbouring eternal snows, the Himalayas serve the sub* 
continent as a solid wall, stopping the monsoon currents from 
crossing over to Tibet. But for them a large part of the land 
would have remained a tropical desert. 

Historically the most important passes are Khaibar, the 
Bolan and the Gomal in the north-west. There are also a few 
minor passes in the eastern ranges of the Himalayas. These 
passes have served as routes for trade and exchange of cultures 
between the subcontinent and the countries beyond. The 
climate in this region varies with the altitude of the ranges as 
well as with the latitude; the rainfall decreases as we go from 


east to west. On the slopes of the mountains, there are deep 
gorges, cut by rivers through the ranges, some grand forests 
and magnificent water falls. 
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Before the rising of the Himalayas from the tethys sea this 

rr,. w j land did not exist ; but as the mountains rose 

{i) me inao* 

Gangetic and fell and rose again and the rivers brought 

***®*"® their load of silt and sand and other mate¬ 

rials, this trough was filled up. In its place now there are 
alluvial plains with the Himalayan rivers flowing through them 
and forming large deltas. The city of Dehli lies prominently 
at the darting between the Indus system on one side and the 
Ganges system on the other. Some of their tributaries in 
Pakistan and Bharat have been trained for irrigation. Many a 
decisive battle has been fought in this zone owing to the clash 
between the people living in the country and those who came 
from outside. 

The triangular part of Hind-Pakistan called the Deccan 
(3) Peninsular Plateau is quite different from the regions 
described above. It consists of the most 
ancient and stable land-mass, originally belonging to Gond- 
wana land, which was once connected with Africa. The 
mountains are low with rugged tablelands lying in between. 
This region consists of rocks and soils formed mostly of old 
Achaean and volcanic material which is highly denuded and 
weathered. It has a large number of mineral deposits. The 
three sides of the plateau are flanked on the west and the 
east by the Western and the Eastern Ghats respectively, and 
on the north by the Vindhya and the Satpura ranges. Between 
the sea and the Ghats are narrow strips of coast-land, called 
the Konkan and the Malabar in the west and the Coromondal 
in the east. Among the rivers there are the Narbada and the 
Tapii flowing westwards into the gulf of Cambay, and the 
Mahanadi, the Godavari, the Kistna and the Cauveri flowing 
eastwards into the Bay of Bengal. The south-west monsoon 
waters the land unevenly, while the retreating north-east 
monsoon affects only the small south-eastern corner of the 
peninsula. 
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Area and Population 

This subcontinent is a vast land-mass covering an area of 
1,581,410 square miles, and in 1941, its population was about 
389,000,000. Out of this, Pakistan, at the time of partition 
in 1947, received 360,935 square miles with an approximate 
population of 75 million. The population of Pakistan and 
Bharat according to the census of 1951 is 75,842,000 and 
357,500,000 respectively. 

As has been mentioned before, geographical divetoily has 
created a large number of cultural and racial groups. The 
inhabitants of this subcontinent have never formed a single 
nation, though attempts have been made in the past to unify 
them. The Muslims, and lately the British, created an appear¬ 
ance of unity by giving the major part of the subcontinent 
a uniform administration and sometimes a single government. 
Means of communication tended to bring about a superficial 
homogeneity, but could not produce that unity of outlook 
which alone can create a nation. 

Through the few difficult but accessible mountain passes in 
the north-west and the north-east, many peoples entered the 
subcontinent at different times and under different circumstan¬ 
ces. Others landed at some of the river and sea ports and 
settled there. Where the land is fertile, as in the great river 
valleys, there is much pressure on it but where there is scarcity 
of water and the land is unproductive, the population is thin. 

There are eight racial groups in the subcontinent : 

(1) Proto-Dravidian ; (2) Dravidian ; (3) Indo-Aryan ; 
(4) Aryo-Dravidian ; (5) Scytho-Dravidian ; (6) Mongoloid ; 
(7) Mongolo-Dravidian and (8) Turko-Iranian. 

Certain aboriginal groups living in primitive conditions and 

(1) Proto-Dravi- inhabiting inaccessible forest areas are the 

dians. remnants of the original inhabitants of the 


subcontinent. 
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(3) Aryans 


They were at first identified with the aboriginal tribes but 

now scholars think that they migrated before 

(2) Dravidians t * ^ i i i_ ‘ 

the dawn of history into the subcontinent 

and created the civilization represented by Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa. Driven far info the interior, across the low ranges 
of mountains, like the Vindhyas and the Satpuras, they now 
occupy the southern portion of the Peninsula. 

The Aryans, whose original home is still a subject of con¬ 
troversy, entered this subcontinent through 

(3) Aryans passes in the north-west. Their civilization 

was mainly pastoral and not as advanced as that of the Dravi- 
dians. Later they made great progress in agricultural industries. 

More Aryans continued to enter the subcontinent in suc- 

(4) Aryo-Dravi- cessive waves and the earlier settlers were 

dians forced to migrate into the interior. They 

took wives from among the local population which was over¬ 
whelmingly Dravidian and produced a mixed race of Aryo- 
Dravidians. 

The Scythians, who invaded India from across the Iron 

(5) Scytho-Dravi- Plateau also added to the population of the 

subcontinent and by mingling with the 
Dravidians produced the Scytho-Dravidian type. 

These people mostly entered by the north-east route from 

China and Tibet. They are a short, yellow- 

(6) Mangoloids , , , , ^ a , r ^ ^ 

skinned, oblique-eyed and flat-faced race and 

inhabit Nepal, Bhutan and Assam, 

The Mongoloids, who inter-married with the Dravidians 

(7) Mongolo- and other natives, produced the mixed group 

Dravidians Mongolo-Dravidians who are mostly found 

in Bengal and Oris a. 

A mixture of the Aryan elements of Iran and Turkistan, 

(8) Turko-Irani- forming a separate group, is traced in the 

highlands of the north-west and Baluchistan. 
They are fair-ikinned and have long and[ narrow noses. 


(6) Mangoloids 


(7) Mongolo- 
Dravidians 


(8) Turko-Irani< 
ans 
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Besides the racial groups enumerated above, substantial 
migrations of Semites have also taken place into the subcon¬ 
tinent from time to time. 

There are over 175 different languages, with more than 500 

dialects, spoken in the subcontinent. Of 
Languages _, 

these twenty-three are important. Tliey 

belong to three different families and can be grouped as Indo- 

Aryan, Dravidian and Mongolian. 

Generally speaking the Mongolian languages are spoken 
in the mountainous regions of the north; the Dravidian langu¬ 
ages in the southern part of the peninsula and the Indo-Aryan 
languages in the rest of the subcontinent. The contact with 
the Muslims produced a new language based upon a Prakriiic 
grammar and employing a varied vocabulary drawn from the 
languages of the Muslim settlers and the indigenous population. 
This language, called Urdu, became the mother-tongue of a 
large proportion of the population and is now spoken and 
understood throughout the subcontinent. 

According to the census of 1941, the following was the 
distribution of population on the basis of 
religions 


Religions 


(i) Hindus 

254,930,506 

(ii) Muslims 

92,058,096 

(iii) Christians 

6,316,549 

(iv) Sikhs 

5,601,447 

(v) Jains 

1,449,286 

(vi) Buddhists 

232,003 

(vii) Zoroastrians ... 

114,890 

(viii) Jews 

22.480 

(ix) Animists and others 

25,851,366 


Geographical Features of Pakistan 

Pakistan consists of two quite distinct zones. The western 
zone includes the valleys of the Indus and its tributaries, the 
highlands of the north-west and the plateau of Baluchistan. 
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There are good water-falls in the mountains which can be used 
for the production of hydro-electricity, and the deep drift soils 
in the Punjab and Sind are among the most fertile agricultural 
areas in the world. The other zone consists of the eastern part 
of the rich Brahmaputra-Ganges delta, including Sylhet and the 
Chittagong Hills. Both these zones owe their origin to the 
same geological circumstances in the past epochs and the rocks 
are also of the same age. They contain deposits of petroleum, 
tertiary coal, gypsum, rock-salt, chromite, marble, antimony and 
sands and clays of various kinds. Pakistan is devoid of ancient 
Archaean and other rocks of volcanic and igneous types. 

Climatically the two zones present a contrast. Western 
Pakistan is dry with high summer temperatures and scanty and 
variable rainfall. East Pakistan, on the other hand, has 
copious rainfall and vegetation, while the temperatures are never 
extreme. As a result of this, the economic products of the two 
sectors are to a large extent complementary. Agriculture is the 
main industry, wheat and cotton being the main crops in the 
west and jute and rice in the east. 

The description of Pakistan’s natural resources can best be 
summed up in the inspiring words of the Quaid-i-Azam: 

** Nature has given you everything; you have got unlimited 
resources. The foundations of your State have been laid, and 
it is now for you to build, and build as quickly and as well as 
you can. So go ahead and I wish you Godspeed.” 



CHAPTER II 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY 

Attempts have sometimes been made to lay down a scientific 
Importance of the and precise definition of ‘History’, but it is 
study of History xhose commonly used terms whose 

meaning and scope are difficult to define. However, it will serve 
our purpose if we understand history, to be a science 
which aims at studying important changes in the growth of 
human civilization. All of us find it interesting to know some¬ 
thing about the past; besides such knowledge is absolutely 
essential for a proper understanding of the present. History is 
to society what memory is to an individual. The mind of a 
man would be paralysed and rendered utterly inactive, if he 
were to forget all that had happened to him in the past and all 
that he had previously seen, heard and felt. In fact he would 
lose the consciousness of his self and the cognizance of his 
personality. It would at least for all practical purposes mean 
the end of his existence as an individual. What is true of the 
individual is equally true of a group of individuals—a commu¬ 
nity, a nation, a people or any other social unit. 

A careful examination of the stages of progress in the story 
of human civilization will show that changes in our outlook 
and thought have never been abrupt and that they have always 
assumed shape gradually in the womb of time. Just as 
an individual’s character is moulded under the influence of 
the myriad impressions which it gathers from its environment, 
so the character of a people is formed under the shadow of 
crises and wars, joys and sufferings, pains and pleasures, victo¬ 
ries and defeats; in fact by its whole struggle for existence, its 
efforts for supremacy and leadership in the various spheres of 
life and all the set-backs it has suffered during periods of inac¬ 
tion or foreign domination. It is, therefore, impossible to know 
a people without knowing its history. Indeed to understand 
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the present structure of our life we have to dig deep into our 
past, because historical continuity is the basic foundation of the 
growth of all civilization. 

We shall now briefly discuss the method employed in the 
writing of history, which has risen to the status and dignity of 
a science. The work of a historian comprises two distinct 
kinds of activity : 

(1) establishment of facts; 

(2) interpretation of facts thus established. 

No doubt a historian has his own material to work upon, but he 
cannot just pick it up at will; he has to dig it from underneath 
the heaps of debris. Having found his facts he must co-ordi¬ 
nate them and give them a shape which is a true picture of the 
life of the period with which he is dealing. The second stage 
of his work is synthesis. But for this the rapidity with which 
historical facts are accumulating would overwhelm the mind of 
the students of history. 

History is one of the oldest of sciences known to humanity, 
ContriHution made and its significance was realised by the ancients, 
to the ^udy of become customary to call the Greek 

History historian, Herodotus, ‘Father of History’, but 

its roots go much deeper. In early times the traditional 
accounts of the glorious deeds of past heroes were handed 
down from generation to generation. With the progress of 
civilization the character and method of preserving historical 
information became more definite. Its scope was extended and 
enthusiastic scholars began to study and write the histories 
of other nations as well; they would either visit these lands 
personally or collect information from reliable travellers and 
merchants. In some cases the accounts of the foreigners have 
been the only or the main source of information on some of the 
very vital aspects of a nation’s history. About Alexander’s 
campaign of the subcontinent, for example, we should have 
had .no knowledge, if the: Greek . writers, had not left an 
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eye-witness account. 

There is no doubt that the study of history was very popu¬ 
lar with the Greeks and the Romans in their days of glory, 
but the contribution made by the Muslims to the growth and 
development of this science was far greater than the achieve¬ 
ment of any other people before or after the rise of Islam. As 
in the case of other branches of learning, the great enthusiasm 
exhibited by the Muslims for the study of history was due to 
the general desire to seek knowledge which has been so empha¬ 
tically enjoined by their Faitht. The Holy Prophet’s saying 
that ‘learning was to be sought after even though it were to be 
found in China* has in all ages been the main source of inspira¬ 
tion for his followers. The Quran refers to a number of his¬ 
torical events pertaining to different peoples and reminds its 
readers again and again about the disastrous consequences of 
evil deeds and wrong methods. This bias created by the Quran 
in favour of history was further strengthened by the study of 
Hadith which laid the foundation of MuHim historiograhy. 
Muslim scholars evolved a scientific method of determining the 
authenticity of a tradition, in which they anticipated the modern 
methods of critical research. Never has historical evidence 
been weighed more carefully and never have the integrity and 
character of persons quoted as authorities been examined more 
critically. 

The oldest biographical work on the life of the Holy 
Prophet is the ‘Sirah" of Ibn Ishaq which has been preserved 
in the recension of Ibn Hisham, Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabaqat is the first 
great book of classified sketches of persons of note. Al-Waqidi*s 
book, "AlmaghazU is one of the earliest works on wars and 
conquests. An important historian of early Islam was 
Baladhuri whose Futuh-ulBuldan is the first attempt to consoli¬ 
date scattered information concerning conquests of cities and 
land. These historians laid great emphasis on transmitting 
information in its original form without additions or alterations. 
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In the introduction of his monumental Tarikh, Tabari refers 
to this principle when he says, ‘‘ we only transmit to others as 
has been transmitted to us.*^ Tabari’s work begins with the 
Creation and comes up to the early years of the tenth century. 
It is renowned for the richness of its details and the accuracy 
of its information. The arrangement of the book is chronologi¬ 
cal, events having been detailed under the year of the Muslim 
calendar in which they occurred. This method became popular, 
due to the ease with which dates could be ascertained, and 
was followed by most historians. In his encyclopaedic Muruj- 
udh-dhahab Masudi, who after Tabari was the greatest histo¬ 
rian of Islam, inaugurated a new system. Instead of narrating 
events around years, he groups them around kings, dynasties 
and topics. Ibn Khallikan (1211-82) compiled what may 
be termed a dictionary of national biography. His great 
work Kitah Wafayat-ul-A^yan contains in alphabetical 
order the lives of a number of the celebrated persons 
of Muslim history and literature, excepting the Prophet, his 
companions and their immediate successors. These few books 
have been mentioned for purposes of illustration. The num¬ 
ber of distinguished Muslim historians is so large that they 
cannot be mentioned here by name. 

Muslim historians have also made valuable contributions 
to what has been called the philosophy of history. In this 
connections Ibn Khaldun’s name will always occupy a place 
of eminence among the historians of the world. He was the 
first historian to formulate a comprehensive system of the 
philosophy of history, and to lay down the basic principles of 
historiography. He analyses in detail the physical and moral 
causes of the rise and fall of nations, and explains the effect 
of environment and geography on their social, economic, 
religious and intellectual life. He has enumerated the reasons 
which have led the historians to accept incorrect reports 
without rational exammation of the facts and figures. Amoujg 
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these he mentions personal idiosyncracies, pre-determined 
opinions and religious and other prejudices, acceptance of 
reports as genuine and correct without critical study of the 
circumstances, and the character and motives of the reporters ; 
failure to see causes which led to the origin and currency of 
the report or to the misunderstanding of events ; inability to 
verify reports with attendant circumstances and to distinguish 
the real from the artificial ; failure to discover the motive 
behind the circulation of laudatory and eulogistic tales about 
men of position and rank in order to acquire their favour 
and confidence ; and, finally, lack of knowledge of human 
nature* 

In conclusion it may be noted that the circumstances under 
which Muslims began to develop the science of history, its 
close connection with the study of Hadith and the wide range 
of its popularity among the Muslim peoples created a noble 
tradition of maintaining a very high standard of truth and 
honesty on the one hand and critical examination of evidence 
on the other. In short they raised history to the level of a 
science at a time when even the greatest writers of European 
and other nations could at best be called ‘annalists’. 


Sources 

In our 


Historicral 

Literature 


own subcontinent the art of writing history 
began with the advent of the Muslims. Not 
a single book was written on history in 
the subcontinent before the ei tablishmem of 


Muslim rule. The Muslims, true to their old tradition of 
studying the life and history of the peoples and the countries 
with whom they came into contact, started working on Indo- 
Pakistan history very early. The Chachnamah, the earliest 
of our authorities for the history of Sind, is the Persian trans¬ 
lation of an earlier Arabic work. With the conquests of Sultan 
Mahmud, the interest of the Mudims in this subcontinent 
intencified. Baihaqi and‘Utbi are two of the several 
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welMcnown writers of this period, but the most famous of them 
was al-Biruni who stayed here for several years to study the 
language and manners of the people of this subcontinent. His 
book is a mine of information and has been fully utilised by 
the scholars of later centuries. It stands unrivalled as an 
objective and sympathetic study of the religion and life of an 
alien people by a historian belonging to a ruling nation. 

It would be diflBcult to mention all the writers whose works 
can be studied as source-books for our history ; but with a view 
to illustrate how keenly interested the Muslims were in studying 
history and how great is the contribution that they have made 
to the development of this science in our subcontinent it is 
necessary to make passing reference to some of the better- 
known books. 

For the life and history of Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin Sam and the early Sultans of Dehli, the Tabaqat i Nasiri 
of Qadi Minhaj-ud-din Siraj is the best source, and is held in 
great esteem. For the Khalji and Tughluq periods Barani’s 
Tarikh i Firuz Shahi and Hadrat Amir Khusraw’s works have 
served as the best source material. Nor can we ignore 
Shams-ir-Siraj, ’AfiPs Tarikh i Firuz Shahi and the small mono¬ 
graph written by the Sultan himself. Under the Sayyids, Yahya 
bin Ahmad wrote a brief but useful general history of Muslim 
rule and named it Tarikh i Mubarak Shahi after the reigning 
monarch. The founder of the Mughul dynasty has rightly 
been called “Prince of Diarists’*, for the Tuzuk i Baburi besides 
being an extremely reliable account of the history of its royal 
author is one of the most charming autobiographies written 
in any language. Jauhar, the ewer-bearer of Humayun, wrote 
an entertaining account of the main events of his master’s 
reign and called it Tadhkiratul Waqiat. In the reign of Akbar 
a number of books were written. Of these Abul Fadl’s 
Akbarnamah is the most detailed and voluminous account of 
Akbar’s reign. The Ain i Akbari--\xntq\xQ in its character— 
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supplies US with authentic and valuable information about the 
economic condition prevailing in the Empire and the working 
of the administrative machinery. It also gives an admirable 
account of the philosophy of the Hindus. Nizamuddin 
Ahmad’s Tabaqat i Akbari is, by general consent, one of the 
most reliable and balanced histories written in this sub¬ 
continent. Jahangir’s autobiography— Tuzuk i Jahangiri —is as 
authentic as Babur’s Memoirs though different in style and 
character. The well-known history of Firishta was also wriUen 
about this time. For Shah Jahan’s reign we have the Badshah- 
namah of Abdul Hamid besides several other works '’Alamgir- 
namah describes the events of the first ten years of Aurangzeb’s 
reign, for the later years we have the Ma'athir i ‘Alamgiri But 
perhaps the best source of information for his reign are the 
thousands of official and non-official letters written by the 
Emperor himself. They have been preserved in various collec¬ 
tions, but most of them are in manuscript form. In the period 
of decline that followed the death of Aurangzeb several im¬ 
portant books were written. Khali Khan’s Mmtakhab-ul’Lubab 
and Ghulam Husain’s Siyarul Mutaakharin are also voluminous 
general histories and are useful as original sources of contem¬ 
porary and nearly contemporary periods. A different kind of 
work produced in this period is Shah Nawaz’s‘Biographical 
Dictionary’ of the Mughul nobility— Ma'athirul Umara. That 
the Muslims retained their interests in the study of history 
even in the days of their decline is proved by the fact that in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century which was a period of 
frustration following in the wake of their failure in the War 
of Independence, they produced an eminent historian like 
Maulana Zakaullah whose volumes on our history deserve to 
be counted as classics. 

The principal historians have devoted considerable space 
to administrative reforms and institutions, economic conditions 
and cultural matters. Some books were written specifically 
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about these topics 

While studying the history of a country we do not confine 
our attention to the perusal of historical literature. There are 
other sources which help us in either supplementing and 
verifying the information that we gather from contemporary 
works or in some cases providing us with entirely new facts. 
These supplementary sources of information have a special 
value in the study of pre-Muslim history of the subcontinent, 
because in the absence of historical works of that period they 
are our primary sources. These may be classified under the 
following heads :— 

Experience has shown that sometimes we find valuable 
Religious and historical information in books dealing with 
other non-histo- religion, philosophy, poetry, drama, etc. The 
rical Literature Vedas and the epic poems of the Hindus have 

been frequently used to reconstruct the story of the Indo- 
Aryans. Even in the later centuries works on drama and 
poetry have been utilized as sources of information. Harsha- 
Charita may be mentioned as an example. Such books throw 
light on social conditions and occasionally add to our know¬ 
ledge of the period. 

They have proved of immense help to the writers of history. 
Coins and particularly in determining and verifying 

Inscriptions dates of important events. Inscriptions, 

which have been preserved in large numbers, have sometimes 
yielded very valuable information. 

Their utility in the study of history is so great that 
Monuments and archaeology has now become a regular science 
Ruins of old taught and studied in the Universities. Every 
buildings civilized country has made arrangements to 

preserve its old monuments, which are a living proof of its past 
glory and the stage of advancement attained by it in days gone 
by. No amount of description in words could give us a better 
picture of the advanced stage of culture and society than a 
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visit to the Taj Mahal or other monuments of the Mughul 
Emperors. 

The accounts of foreign visitors are sometimes useful, 
Foreign Tisitors particularly in the case of ancient India for 
and travellers which we have no contemporary historical 
literature. The best source of information for the reign of the 
first great Hindu ruler of Northern India, Chandra Gupta 
Maurya, is the account given by a foreigner, Megasthenes. 
Similarly the Buddhist pilgrims, Fahein and Hieun Tsang, have 
left valuable records of what they saw in this part of the world 
during their sojourns. The well-known Moorish traveller, Ibn 
Battutah, who travelled over the greater part of the then known 
world, has left in the record of his travels an interesting account 
of the empire of Muhammad bin Tughluq. It is, however, to 
be borne in mind that sometimes the accounts of the foreigners 
are misleading and unreliable. This is particularly true of the 
European travellers who visited this subcontinent in the time 
of the Mughul Emperors. Besides having strong racial pre¬ 
judices, they had very limited and usually unreliable sources of 
information; and most of them were incapable of observing 
intelligently. 



PART II 

The SubcoDtinent before the Advent of the Muslims 

CHAPTER HI 

PRE-ARYAN CULTURE 

The conventional date for the first arrival of invaders 
speaking an Aryan language in what is now West Pakistan is 
the 15th century B. C. To understand the ancient and even 
the modern history of Pakistan, we must know something of 
the country before the Aryans came to it. 

In that distant epoch we are at the mercy of archaeology. 
In Pakistan, no written word that we can understand relates 
historically to a period earlier than the Aryans. But by digg¬ 
ing carefully into the soil, and finding what things are buried 
more deeply, and are therefore more ancient, we gradually 
reconstruct a sequence of objects and cultures which constitutes 
a rough-and-ready time-table. And then by comparing some 
of these objects with others found elsewhere, for instance, in 
Mesopotamia, where written history began earlier, we are 
gradually able to produce a more exact time-scale which is 
nearer real history. Later in this section we shall see an 
example of the way in which this method works. 

Even in Mesopotamia there is no recorded history that 
carries us back beyond 3000 B. C., and the calendar of Egypt— 
the oldest in the world—began theoretically only 4241 B. C. 
Fortunately, today science is in various forms beginning to 
come to our aid where human records fall. Physico-chemists 
have dated very ancient deposits in relation to the calculable 
changes of solar radiation by methods far beyond the grasp of 
laymen. 

Scientists have been able to ascribe old stone (or “palaeoli- 
Palsolithic Man thic”) implements, such as have been found 
in West Pakistan, to a period as unbelieveably remote as half-a- 
milHon years ago. These stone implements have been discovered 
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particularly in the ancient “terraces” of the river Sohan 
or Soan, near Rawalpindi, West Punjab, but would doubtless 
be found elsewhere in Pakistan if search were made for them. 
In their simplest form they consist of roughly sharpened pebbles 
of quartzite, often in the form of a square-ended chopper; 
whilst more elaborate examples are carefully chipped all over, 
to form a pear-shaped “hand-axe”, six inches or more in 
length. At present we know too little about them to say how 
long each type remained in use, but we must suppose that for 
many thousands of years men lived beside the rivers of the 
Punjab, gradually improving their simple equipment with a 
slowness and dullness beyond the credibility of an age which 
has passed in a few years from the bullock-cart to the jet- 
aeroplane! What we do know is that, during this long process 
of stone-age evolution, the landscape of Pakistan underwent a 
succession of drastic changes. Four or five times, in phases 
of arctic cold, snow and ice swept down on the plains in the 
form of great riverse or glaciers, and then, ages afterwards, 
withdrew once more into the Himalayas as the climate became 
temporarily warmer again in the so-called inter-glacial stages. 

Of the men who made these “palseolithic” implements 
we at present know nothing. In other parts of the world, 
human skeletons of equivalent age have from lime to time been 
brought to light, and no doubt in Pakistan also, when skilled 
search is made for them, revealing remains will be found— 
a human skull, or even a whole skeleton—which will enable 
us to reconstruct something of the appearance of these first 
inhabitants of Pakistan. Meanwhile we cannot guess their 
aspect, though we may suppose that some at least of them were 
very unlike ourselves. And the incompleteness of our know¬ 
ledge extends also to their equipment. We know something of 
their stone tools or weapons because these happen to be of 
durable material. We know nothing of the perishable equip¬ 
ment of wood and bone, of skins and fibre which they may 
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have made with far greater elaboration. We know nothing of 
their religion or of their social organization, save that, on 
analogy, we may suppose that they lived in small scattered 
groups, hunting and fishing and gathering the natural fruits of 
the country-side, as yet without agriculture or anything approach¬ 
ing civilization. 

When next we encounter human life in West Pakistan, 
agriculture has already been suflSciently devel- 
hill villages oped to enable village-communities to live in 

the recesses of the Baluchistan hills and even on the Indus 
plain. Today, these village are mostly deserted and in the 
form of a shapeless mound known on the North-West Frontier 
as a dehri, in Sind as a daro, in Baluchistan as a dhamb, in 
Persia as tepe, or amongst the Arabs as a tell. The tell is an 
artificial mound resulting from the building and rebuilding of 
a town or village on the same site, each successive structure 
being built upon the remains of its predecessor, so that age by 
age the mound gradually rises upon its own dead self, sometimes 
to a height of 100 feet or more. The houses were of sound 
brick or stone, and were occasionally (perhaps usually) 
enclosed within a fortification. Round about were the fields 
and groves, and sometimes neighbouring nalas of stream-beds 
were dammed to assist irrigation. As we shall sec, the climate 
when these villages flourished—roughly 3,000-1000 B.C.—was 
considerably damper than it is today, and the large number of 
them in some of the main valleys implies a fairly considerable 
settled population. 

These villages represent in some measure a sort of human 
overflow from the Persian plateau, of which the Baluchistan 
hills form the eastern fringe. From this same plateau before 
3000 B.C. a previous or partly contemporary overflow had 
descended westwards upon the receding delta of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates and had there constituted settlements which were 
to become famous as Ur or al-‘Ubaid or Eridu or Susa. In 
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the next section we shall see how, some centuries later, some¬ 
thing of the same sort happened in the valley of the Indus. 

The exploration of these agricultural villages is still in its 
infancy ; they present a group of important problems which 
await the development of Pakistan archaeology. More or less 
isolated in their mountain valleys, they evolved and retained 
local arts and crafts of a bewildering diversity, and only careful 
exploration can sort them out in time and space. One group 
centres round Quetta and extends southwards towards Qalat ; 
another extends from Amri, near Hyderabad in Sind, to Nal in 
Baluchistan, a third is focussed on Kulli in south Baluchistan ; 
whilst a fourth, further north, is represented by a number of 
tells in the Zhob valley of north Baluchistan. Copper or 
bronze implements are occasionally found in these villages, 
but metal was rare, and simple blades of chert generally 
suflSced. Their culture is thus often termed “chalcolithic”, 
from two Greek words meaning “of copper and stone*’. Now 
and then, as at Nal and in the Zhob valley, beads of lapis 
lazuli indicate some slight trade with Afghanistan, and there 
arc sporadic links with the Indus Civilization or with the 
lands beside the Persian Gulf. Collectively they form the 
introduction—and to some extent the epilogue—of the famous 
civilization to which we must now turn. 


The Induf 
Civilhution 


The manner wherein the village life of which we have just 
spoken developed and found its fulfilment in 
the great Indus Valley Civilization of about 
2500-1500 B.C. has not yet been determined. 
In Iraq (Mesopotamia) abundant exploration has given us a 
glimpse of the way in which the intrusive village-folk from the 
Persian Plateau evolved the civilization of the river-plains. 
Equivalent exploration in the Indus Valley will no doubt yield 
equivalent information there. At present, however, we are 
confronted with the spectacle of a civilization which is fully 
grown. It appears suddenly as one of the great civilizations of 
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the ancient world, of wider extent than the contemporary 
civilization either of Egypt or of Mesopotamia. For several 
centuries, perhaps for a millennium, it flourished, almost un¬ 
changed from age to age. Then it vanished, in circumstances 
which seem gradually to be becoming a little clearer to us. 
Let us glance at its extent and quality, and then consider 
its end. 

About 2000 B.C. it would have been possible to travel from 
Sutkagen-dor, near the shores of the Arabian Sea, over 30 
miles west of Karachi, to the village of Rupar near the foot of 
the Simla hills—a distance of 1000 miles-—and to see on all 
sides men living in various degrees the same mode of life, making 
the same kind of pots and tools and ornaments, and possibly 
administered by the same government. It will be observed 
that this great stretch of country coincides very nearly with the 
present West Pakistan, and for a significant reason: West 
Pakistan, like the Indus Civilization, belongs essentially to the 
vast fertile valley of the Indus and its tributaries sheltered by 
hills, sea and desert from its less favoured neighbours, save 
where, in the Punjab, the northern plains continuously fringe 
the foot-hills of the Himalayas. The Indus Civilization can 
thus be claimed in a real sense as a pre-historic prototype of 
West Pakistan. 

Within this immense territory, archaeologists have found 
no fewer than 37 town or village-sites {tells) representing this 
civilization, and many more undoubtedly await discovery. 
Amongst them, two are of outstanding size: Mohenjo-daro 
or the Mound of the Dead''in the Larkana district of Sind 
and Harappa near Montgomery in the West Punjab. These 
sites, each about 3 miles in circumference, are 400 miles apart, 
and recall to us how in the nineteenth century A. C. two Arab 
principalities divided the Indus between them, with capitals 
similarly spaced at Multan in the West Punjab and at Mansurah 
in Sind. But whether some 3000 years earlier Harappa and 
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Mohenjo-daro represent an equivalent dual control or whether, 
behind them, was a single centralized government, we can only 
guess. All that we can affirm is that, in some measure or 
other both of these great cities must have possessed a metropo¬ 
litan status. 


It was at one of them, Harappa, that the civilization was 
first revealed to modern eyes in 1921; but the 
M^en^-daro much despoiled in the nineteenth 

century, and today Mohenjo-daro, after many 
years of archasological excavation, is more informative to 
the visitor. Indeed, it would not be too much to say that 
Mohenjo-daro is one of the most dramatic ancient site in the 
world. 


Today, Mohenjo-daro is a series of irregular mounds 
amongst sand and tamarisk-bushes dominated towards the 
west by a higher mound which is capped by the remains of 
a Buddhist stupa of the 2nd or 3rd century A. C. This 
dominant mound, some 400 yards from north to south and 200 
yards from east to west, was the citadel and before erosion, 
was approximately oblong in plan. The equivalent mound at 
Harappa is known to have been fortified with a wide and high 
wall of mud-brick faced with the small baked bricks which 


were the normal building material of the period. The citadel 
of Mohenjo-daro was doubtless fortified in similar fashion; 
certain it is that its buildings stood (as at Harappa) high above 
the plain on a substructure of earth and mud-brick, so that they 
looked down upon the teeming city stretching eastwards to the 


river. 


On the citadel were buildings of special distinction. 
Whether, as is likely enough, a temple or a palace underlay the 
present stupa, we do not know; but nearby can be seen the 
well-preserved remains of a large bath of tank, which probably 
served a ritual purpose as do the many later tanks elsewhere 
in the subcontinent. Another solidly constructed building has 
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a cloistered court, and may be thought of as the residence of 
the high priest or of a college of priests. Further south is a 
large pillared hall designed obviously for ceremony or con¬ 
ference. It is clear that we are in the presence of some of the 
principal buildings of the city, where, it may be, the priest-king 
and his council conducted the affairs of state. 

The lower city, at the foot of the citadel has a regular 
lay-out. Wide, straight streets divide the plan into 
blocks or “islands” some 400 yards in length by 200-300 yards 
in breadth. An elaborate brick-built drainage system drains the 
streets and the flanking buildings which discharge their waste 
through chutes in the house-walls. Man-holes, sometimes with 
little heaps of debris beside them, show that the drains were 
cleared by municipal sanitary-squads. The houses and shops 
are trimly built of baked bricks which where at one time 
wholly or partly plastered, and brick stairs lead to upper storeys 
of flat roofs. Wells, sometimes with steps leading to the water, 
occur at frequent intervals. In one quarter are regular rows of 
workmen’s dwellings, recallings, a similar arrangement below the 
citadel at Harappa, where also, behind the dwellings are lines 
of circular platforms for the pounding of grain, and serried 
groups of granaries for its storage. The recurrent sense of civic 
discipline is manifested by the system of stone weights found 
here and there throughout the town ; for these weights conform 
strictly to constant standard, and imply a regular system of 
inspection. 

Perhaps as a reflex of this ever-present civic descipline is a 
certain barrack-like quality in the architecture. Its present 
condition is not of course fully representative ; the former 
plastering may sometimes have been coloured, and there may 
have been carved and painted wood work. Some of the 
furniture was inlaid with shell and faience. But even in its 
prime the city must have been outwardly somewhat monotonous, 
lacking in architectural imagination. 
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Not that its crafts are lacking in interest. The pottery, 
mostly of a rich red colour, is diversified with dark scale-pattern, 
intersecting circles, pipal-leaves, occasional peacocks or cattle 
or fish or even humam beings. Necklaces and girdles of stone 
clay, faience or even gold beads are worn by most of the 
women. Little terra-cotta figurines show that women of rank 
and fashion wore elaborate head-dresses with wide basket like 
extension ; and we have to remember that what may have been 
an extensive and elaborate cloths industry has completely 
perished and must remain beyond our knowledge. A 
comparatively simple equipment of copper or bronze knives 
and axes and spears, supplemented by abundant flakes of chert, 
sufficed the craftsman and the hunter in space and the soldier 
in war. In one category the Indus craftsmanship excelled all 
others of its kind, namely the production of small steatite 
plaques or “seals” (their exact function is unknown), bearing 
representations of animals or, more rarely of gods. These 
seals are now world-famous, and justly so. At their best, they 
are vividly beautiful yet restrained representations of the 
animals that the engraver saw about him : oxen, buffaloes, 
elephants, tigers, rhinoceri, crocodiles, with occasional fantastic 
mixtures which were probably of religious significance. Certain 
of the seals show a squatting three-faced and horned male god 
who has been regarded as a forerunner of the Hindu Shiva. 
This identification is likely enough ; Shiva is a non-Aryan deity 
and may well have been adopted from the pre-Aryan 
religion. The bull also was clearly sacred, as in the later 
Hindu religion but not in that of the early Aryans—another 
example of absorption into the conquering faith. And a 
majority of the seals bear a semi-pictographic inscription in 
an alphabet which, like that of ancient Crete, has not yet been 
deciphered. 

The seals have introduced us to the question of the Indus 
Valley religion. Up to the present, no Indus Valley temple has 
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been identified with certainty. Numerous terra-cotta figurines 
of women suggest the worship of Mother-goddess. There are 
hints also of snake-worship, and of the worship of trees, 
particularly the holy pipal^ as in India today. It may be that a 
stone bust of a bearded man, with the shaven upper lip 
characteristic also of Mesopotamia and wearing a cloak 
decorated with inlaid trifoils, is that of a priest or even 
a god. 

How and when did this Indus Civilization live, and how did 


End of the Indus 
Civilization 


it die? It lived primarily by agriculture in 
an age when agriculture in the Indus Valley 
must have been easier than it is today. The 


marsh and jungle animals on the seals mentioned above indicate 


a landscape very different from the dusty scene that now sur¬ 


rounds the site. The millions of baked bricks used in these 


Indus cities presuppose not only a climate too rainy for the 
general use of unbacked mud-bricks, but also vast quantities of 
wood-fuel for their baking. From remains found during the 
excavations, we know that in fact wheat, barley, sesame, 
field-peas and a species of rai were freely grown and that even 
cotton was either grown or traded. Of commercial contact 
with the outside world there is not much evidence, although a 
part of what there is has a bearing upon our second question: 
when did this civilization flourish? 


In the protohistoric cities of Mesopotamia, archaeologists 
have from time to time found seals, inlays and pottery of the 
distinctive Indus Valley types in deposits of known data. Most 
of these deposits are of about 2300 B.C.; others may be later, 
one or two may be a little earlier. It is evident, therefore, that 
the Indus Civilization was flourishing a least three centuries 
before and probably somewhat after 2000 B. C. Other evidence 
(notably, certain pins and a type of ‘"segmented” faience bead) 
makes it pretty clear that the civilization lasted in fact well into 
the 2nd millennium and carries us to the threshold of the 
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Aryan invasions. This brings us to our last question: how did 
the Indus Civilization end? 

On this point there is a growing consesus of evidence and 
inference. The Rigveda, which was first committed to writing 
in modern times, can be referred back to the twelfth century B. C. 
or beyond, in the form of a reliable verbal transmissions. It 
represents from the Aryan point of view and in the vague way 
of a hieratic hymnal the conditions of the invasion of the 
Punjab by the earliest wave. These vedic hymns make it clear 
that the mobile, city-less invaders differed at every point from 
the long-static citizens whom they invaded. The term used for 
the cities of the aborigines is pur, meaning a “fort” or 
“stronghold”. Indra, the Aryan war-god, is puravindara^ 
“fort-destroyer”, he “rends forts as age consumes garment”. 

Where are—or were—these native citadels? The Indus 
Valley Civilization was, in the sense of the Rigveda, “aborigi¬ 
nal”. It was essentially of non-Aryan type. It had dominated 
the river system of West Pakistan long before the Aryan 
invasion. What then destroyed this firmly settled civilization? 
Climatic, economic and political determination may have 
weakened it, but its ultimate extinction is more likely to have 
been completed by deliberate and large-scale destruction. It 
is now generally accepted that the Indus cities were, in fact, 
those referred to in the Rigveda, and that they were destroyed 
by Aryan invaders in or about the fifteenth century B.C. 

This chapter has been concerned solely with West Pakistan. 
In East Pakistan we have at present no paleolithic or chalco- 
lithic epochs upon which to draw. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ARYANS 


They Aryans were a pastoral people divided into tribes. 

They had wandered out of their original 
Se ^?^iiUiient which is still a subject of controversy, 

in search of new pasture lands. In their 

wanderings different tribes entered different countries. They 
took their language with them, the traces of which are found in a 
number of important tongues. For instance, ‘Father’ in English 
is ‘Pitri’ in Sanskrit, ‘Pidar’ in Persian, ‘Patir’ in Greek and 
‘Pater’ in Latin. In fact, these languages have developed from 
one common origin and from one group, known as the Indo- 
European family of languages. All the principal languages of 
Pakistan and northern Bharat belong to this group. The dis¬ 
covery of this languages family in the nineteenth century was a 
land-mark in our knowledge of the history of the Aryans. 


In about 1400 B, C. we stumble upon the Aryans in Asia 
Minor. At Boghaz-koi a record of this time bears the names 
of Aryan gods— Indra^ Varuna and Miira, In Iran the Aryans 
lived for a considerable time before a section of them moved 
on to Hind-Pakistan through the passes of the north-west. The 
very names Iran and Aryavarta are different forms of the same 
word. There appear to have been a series of invasions of the 
subcontinent by Aryan hordes who after ceaseless fighting 
took possession of this land. Their advent opens up a new 
age for Hind-Pakisian, and their exploits are recounted in their 
books—the Vedas^ the Brahmanas the Upanishads and the 
Epics, 


The Vedas are the sacred books of the Aryans. They are 


Rig Vedic Age 


four in number : the Rig-Veda^ the Yajur* 
Veda^ the Sama-Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. 


The earliest of them is the Rig- Veda, It is a collection of 
hymns in praise of Aryan gods representing compositions of 
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diflferent periods, ranging roughly from 1500 to 1000 B. C. 

The hymns of the Rig- Veda seem to have been composed in 
Sapta-Sindhavay the country watered by the seven sacred rivers 
of the Indus basin—the Kubha (Kabul), the Suvastu (Swat), the 
Vitasta (Jhelum), the Asikni (Chenab), the Parushni or Iravati 
(Ravi), the Vipash (Beas) and the Shutudri (Sutlej). The major 
portion of this area is included in West Pakistan. 

The Aryan tribes often fought among themselves as well as 
against the older inhabitants. They fought on foot or on 
chariots drawn by horses. Coats of mail and helmets of metal 
were used for protection on the battle-field. The principal 
weapons were the bow and arrow, spear, lance, axe, sword and 
slingstone. The warriors fought to the accompaniment of 
war-cries and the music of drums. 

Peaceful avocations included cattle-breeding, agriculture 
and hunting. They had many domesticated animals : horses, 
sheep, goats, dogs, asses and cattle. Barley and rice were their 
main crops ; cultivation was done by plough drawn by oxen. 
They also had carpenters, goldsmiths, metal-workers and tan¬ 
ners. Weaving of cloth and sewing and plaiting of mats were 
the main occupations of the women. 

The Aryans gradually settled down in villages. The family 
was the unit of society ; a number of families, connected by 
ties of kinship, lived in a village called a gram, and a few such 
villages composed the clan, called a vish, A group of clans 
made up the tribe known as jan. Each tribe had its own 
chieftain who led it in battle and ensured its protection. 
During peace-time he dispensed justice and performed religious 
sacrifices. He was assisted in his work by the purohita (priest) 
senani (leader of the fighting force) and gramani (village 
headman). The people seem to have gathered occasionally in 
assemblies which have been referred to as Sabha and SamitL 

The Aryan society was patriarchal—the father being thf 
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head of the family. The Aryans observed no restrictions in 
diet. They took both vegetables and meat, beef not excepted. 
Milk and its preparations such as ghee and dahi (curd) were 
in use Soma and Sura were their spirituous drinks. Music 
and dancing, chariot racing and gambling formed their amuse¬ 
ments. They were fond of jewellery. They buried their dead 
but cremation was also coming into vogue. 

The Rig-Vedic religion inculcates worship of the personifi¬ 
cations of various natural phenomena. In these personifications 
we meet with a number of gods that form the Rig-Vedic 
pantheon. They may be classed as (1) terrestrial gods, like 
Prithvi (the earth), Soma (fire), (2) atmospheric gods, like Indra 
(rain), Vayu (air), (3) heavenly gods, like Varuna (sky) and 
Surya (sun). Some of them were patrons of certain human 
activities, for instance, Indra was the god of war. These gods 
were propitiated by prayers, by offerings of milk, grain, ghee, 
and Soma and by sacrifices of animals. 

The Rig^Veda depicts the life of the Aryans in their first 
stage of settlement in this subcontinent. The 
inward?*"* information about the next stage is contained 

in the three Vedas, the Brahmanas and the 
Upanishads, This period comes down to about 600 B.C. 

During this age the Aryan civilization gradually extended 
towards the east. The Indus basin, the home of the Rig-vedic 
tribes, loses its importance. The focus of culture is Kuruk- 
shctra; and Madhyadesh, the land of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, comes into prominence. Koshal (Oudh), Kashi 
(Banaras) and Videh (north Behar) rise as great Aryan centres 
in the east. In the south, the boundary, is marked by the 
Vindhyas. This inward movement of the Aryans is described 
in the story of Mathav the Videgh, who went along with his 
priest from the land of Saraswati (i.e. East Punjab) to Videh 
after crossing the Sadanira (river Gandak), which formed the 
eastern boundary of Koshal. Beyond this river Agni (sacrificial 
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fire) did not burn over the country which means that it did not 
then come within pale of Aryanism. 

The tribes that come into prominence are the Kurus and 
Panchals, whose capitals—Asandivai and Kampilya—have 
grown into cities. The kingdoms of Koshal, Kashi and Videh 
come into existence and gradually achieve prominence. The 
king assumes greater power and his sacrifices increase in 
number, magnitude and complexity. The people were divided 
into hereditary groups in accordance with their professions. 
Besides gold, the use of which was already known, they now 
learn the use of iron, copper, tin, lead and silver. 

In religion the Vedic pantheon remained more or less 
unchanged. Non-Aryan influence, however, can be traced in 
the addition of Rudra^ a form of Shiva. The spirit of the 
religion also underwent a change. On the one hand sacrificial 
rites and formulate became more complex, which brought into 
prominence a class of people known as Brahmins, who were 
well-versed in sacrificial rites and on the other beginnings were 
made in philosophical speculation which later found expression 
in the Upanishads. 

The ancient inhabitants, with whom the Aryans had to 
contend in the Indus basin, are referred to 
a^enf intobitaiits hatred and contempt as Dasyus or Dasas 
in their scriptures. This was the result of 
racial animosity and continuous fighting. The Aryans were 
tall and fair, and the Dasyus are described as dark-skinned 
and of short stature with uncouth features and flat noses. The 
Vedas also revile them for not believing in Aryan gods and for 
following a different religion. Economic reasons made this 
racial struggle more bitter. The Daysus were already in occu¬ 
pation of the land over which the Aryans were seeking to 
establish their domination. The Dasyus fought valiantly in 
defence of their homes and herds of cattle and yielded to the 
superior might of the Aryans only when the destruction of 
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their fortified towns made resistance futile. The vanquished 
DasjmwK enslaved and absorbed in the Aryan society as 
Shudras and outcastes. The superior culture of the conquered, 
however, affected Aryan civilization very deeply. The non- 
Aryan influence gradually gained ground until it became 
almost predominent in popular belief and worship. For this 
change we have to see the epics—the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana are the great epics of 
the Hindus. They contain tales of great 
MdrtS'SaXa religious and historical, didactic and 

mythological. The Mahabharata tells the story 
of the war fought at Kurukshetra between the Pandavas and 
their cousins the Kauravas, The Ramayana deals with Rama 
and Sita both being idealistically conceived. The part played 
by Hanuman^ the monkey-god, is interpreted to mean that 
certain non-Aryan tribes sided with the Aryans. Non-Aryan 
elements, like the cults of SA/va, Ganesha and Durga, were 
incorporated in the Aryan religion, with the result that the 
Vedic gods lost their importance and the tribal heroes like 
Rama and Krishna were deified and identified with Vishnu^ a 
form of Suu'god, on the basis of the theory of incarnation. 
Herein for the first time we see a new religion, called Brah- 
minism, taking shape. 

The following is in outline the story of the Mahabharata : 
Vichitra-Virya was the great ruler of the Kaurava tribe. On his 
death his younger son, Pandava, succeeded him, as the elder 
Dhritrashtra was bom blind; but within a short time, owing to 
Pandava’s premature death, Dhritrashtra himself had to assume 
the reins of government. Pandava had left behind five sons who 
were called Pandavas, while Dhritrashtra had one hundred sons, 
known as Kauravas. Dhritrashtra, being fond of his nephew, 
Yudhishthira, a man of rare virtue, nominated him heir-apparent. 
This aroused the jealousy of his eldest son, Duryodhana, who 
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by his intrigues compelled the Pandavas to leave the capital. 
During their wanderings they went to Panchal, where Arjuna, 
one of the Pandavas won the King’s daughter, Draupadi, for 
himself and his brothers. The alliance of the Pandavas with 
the Panchalas proved a turning point in their fortunes. In 
order to bring about conciliation Dhritrashtra divided his 
kingdom, giving to his sons Hastinapur, and to his nephews a 
region of which Indraprastha became the capital. But here too 
the Pandavas were not allowed to reign in peace. Duryodana 
lured Yudhisthira to play with him a game of dice, in which 
the latter lost everything including his Kingdom and wife and 
had to go into exile for twelve years. In the forest the 
Pandavas fought many battles with the non-Aryan tribes. At 
the expiry of the period of their exile they tried to get back 
their kingdom but all their peaceful efforts were useless. At 
last war broke out between the Pandavas and the Kauravas^ 
with a number ol allies on either side. The battle took 
place at Kurukshetra and continued for eighteen days. In 
the end the were victorious and Yudhishthira became 

king. 

Arjuna, one of the Pandava brothers, was guided by 
Krishna on the battle-field. The advice given by Krishna to 
Arjuna is incorporated in the Bhagvada Gita, a book of 
philosophical and moral teachings. The Mahabharata also 
throws interesting light on the social customs of the period; for 
instance, it shows that polyandry was practised and that 
maidens of noble birth were given in marriage after the 
ceremony of swayamvara, where all the candidates for the 
bride’s hand assembled so that she might choose one of 
them* 

Briefly the story of the Ramayana is as follows : — 

There was a king of Ayodhya named Dashratha, who had a 
son, Rama, by Kaushalya. After the young prince was 
married to Sita, the daughter of King Janaka of Videha, his 
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father expressed a desire to make him the heir-apparent. This 
announcement evoked universal joy, but it was soon turned 
into sorrow, when his step-mother, Kaikeyi, demanded that 
Rama should be immediately sent into exile for fourteen years 
and that her own son, Bharata, should be declared heir to the 
throne. Accordingly Rama went into exile, accompanied by 
his devoted wife, Sita, and his third brother Lakshmana. In 
the forest Rama and Lakshmana waged war against many non- 
Aryan tribes, represented in the Ramayana as demons. At 
last Ravana, a non-Aryan chief, stole away Sita to his native 
place, Lanka. Rama and Lakshmana were greatly aggrieved 
and went out in search of her. They made an alliance with the 
monkey-god, Hanumariy and invaded Lanka. Ravana was 
defeated and Sita was recovered. At the end of fourteen years 
the two brothers and Sita returned to Ayodhya. 

Some historians are of the opinion that the Aryans pene¬ 
trated into the southern-most region of India where they met 
with great resistance from the ancient inhabitants, whom in 
their hatred they called Rakshasas or demons. The part played 
by Hanuman is interpreted as the growth of alliance between 
the Aryans and certain non-Aryan tribes. 

It is difficult to fix the dales of these epics. Many of these 
tales appear as early as 100 B.C. which is the period of later 
Vedic literature. Vyas and Valmiki are popularly believed to 
be the respective authors of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
In fact, however, the composition of the Ramayana took place 
between 500 and 200 B.C. while the Mahabharata was com¬ 
piled between 400 B.C. and 400 A.C. 

Hindu society is divided into four sections called castes. 

At the top of the social heirarchy are the 
The Caste System priestly class. The 

Kshatriyas come next as rulers and warriors. The Vaishyas 
are merchants and agriculturists. The lowest are the Shudras^ 
the servile caste. Outside the pale of the castes are the 
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untouchables who are the descendants of the non-Aryans who 
were reduced to slavery and entrusted with unclean and menial 
work. The castes are further sub-divided into sub-castes, and 
there are elaborate rules regarding social behaviour which 
depend upon birth ; for instance, a man cannot change his caste 
by the change of his profession, he must marry only within 
his particular sub-caste and can eat only with the people of 
his own caste. 

The caste system seems to have grown out of the colour 
discrimination between the Aryans and the Dasyus. The 
Sanskrit word 'varana" which is used for caste, really means 
colour. We find that the conquered ^Dasyus" were enslaved 
wholesale. Towards the later part of the Rig-Vedic age a 
sence of cosmic order was dawning upon the the Aryans and a 
myth was created to explain the structure of society as it then 
existed. A belief was developed that the Brahmins were born 
out of the mouth, the Rajanyas {Kshatriyas) out of the arms, 
the Vaishyas out of the things and the Shudras out of the feet 
of Brahma, the Creator. In the beginning there was no 
rigidity in the caste system, except that the non-Aryans were 
ranked as Shudras ; but later this division became a cardinal 
principle of Hindu society and was universally accepted. In 
the course of time Aryan society became more complex and 
craft became more or less hereditary. As Aryan penetration 
inward brought the conquerors into contact with non-Aryan 
population in overwhelming numbers the consciousness of 
Aryan superiority and of the need of preserving it grew 
stronger. The idea of heredity from now on assumed great 
importance. 

Some Hindus attribute the preservation of their culture and 
civilisation through the ages to the caste system and further 
claim that it has given contentment to the people in general 
and encouraged corporate life. But in fact this contentment 
is born of fatalism, a characteristic of agricultural society. 
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which has reconciled the people to the tyranny of the caste 
system. It has created exclusiveness and weakened the human 
desire for progress. It has hindered the growth of sympathy 
and cooperation between different sections of the population, 
has branded human beings as high and low and prevented the 
development of a sense of human equality. 



CHAPTER V 


JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 

In course of ages the simple cult of the Vedic Aryans devel¬ 
oped into a religion of animal sacrifices and complicated rites. 
It created a society dominated by the caste system and a 
philosophy owning the Vedas as the final authority and giving 
to the Brahmins alone the right of attaining supreme know¬ 
ledge. The pre-eminent position of the Brahmins produced a 
reaction in the sixth century B. C. which resulted in opposition 
to ritualism and a greater emphasis on mediation and spiritual 
attainment. This tendency is also noticeable in the Upanishads. 
Later, people came to believe in the sanctity of life, and 
kindness to animals became a cardinal principle of faith. This 
new idea was put forth by Jainism and Buddhism—religions 
that were sponsored by two Kshatriya princes, Mahavira the 
Jina and Siddhartha the Buddha. They both challenged the 
Kshatriyas. They did not accept the authority of the Vedas 
and preached new codes of human conduct and new philoso¬ 
phies of life. These faiths laid stress on action and opened 
the doors of salvation for all human beings. This equality of 
opportunity for attaining salvation cut at the very root of the 
caste system. 

Jainism is a religion known after Jina, the conqueror. He 
^ ^ ^ was the conqueror of the self, and not of any 

wordly territory, and hence bore the title of 
Mahavira, the great hero. His real name was Vardhamana. 
His followers, the Jains, call him Tirthankara (one who helps 
people to cross this wordly ocean) of their religion. He was 
not the first Tirthankara but twenty-fourth in the list ^ hence 
he was not the founder but only a reformer of the Jain 
religion. 

The first twenty-two Tirthankaras are not historical per¬ 
sonages, Something is known about the twenty-third. His 
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name was Parshvanath and he was born at Banaras about 250 
years before Vardhamana Mahavira. His father, Ashvasena, 
besides being a great warrior was a man given to serious think¬ 
ing. He soon wearied of worldly pursuits, and at the age of 
thirty renounced his kingdom to seek salvation. He practised 
austere penance for eighty-four days and at the end gained 
supreme knowledge, which the Jains call Kaivalya. This consis¬ 
ted in the observance of four vows: not to take life, not to lie, 
not to steal and not to own property. Parshvanath preached 
this doctrine to the people for seventy years and died at the age 
of a hundred. Modern historians regard him as the real foun¬ 
der of Jainism. 

The Jains claim that in the course of 250 years, after the 
death of Parshvanath, the followers of the Tirthankaras grew 
corrupt, and in order to set them right Vardhamana was born 
in their midst as their last and most important reformer. 

According to Jain sources Vardhamana was the youngest 
son of Siddhartha, chief of the Nat clan of Kshatriyas, and a 
follower of Parshvanath. His mother was Trishala, sister of 
the Lichhavi chieftain of Vaishali in north Behar, he was bom 
at Kundgram, a suburb of Vaishali, in the year 599 B.C. After 
attaining manhood he was married to a girl named, Yashoda, 
and a daughter was born to them. But he had no interest in 
worldly affairs and in his thirtieth year, after the death of his 
parents, he left his home and began to lead the life of a 
wandering monk. As his father was a follower of Parshvanath 
he was initiated into his faith, but his longing for renunciation 
made him roam from place to place and practise penance and 
meditation for twelve years. In this state of self-abnegation he 
moved about absolutely naked. In the thirteenth year, supreme 
knowledge dawned upon him while he was seated completely 
lost in thought under the shade of a saal tree at Trimbhakgram, 
near Parasnath hills. With the attainment of this knowledge 
he became the Jim, ‘the conqueror*, and henceforth was called 
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Mahavira, the great hero, and Arhat worthy of veneration. 

He came to realise the existence of Jiva (life) in all nature — 
even in things which seem to be inanimate. No animal, 
therefore, should be killed or injured. The Jiva develops 
attachment for the world through its actions which go on 
accumulating and do not end even with death. The Jiva is 
re-born either as man or some other animal. This chain of 
death and re-birth can be ended only by abstention from 
action. Hence there should be no possession of property. He 
who has no stake in life will not think of action. Passion 
must be controlled by absolute chastity and the tongue pre¬ 
vented from speaking any falsehood. Only then is the Karma 
under control. Its total suppression is the real conquest. This 
can be achieved by penance or even by fasting unto death. 

The whole teaching of Mahavira can be summed up in the 
discipline of non-possession, non-stealing and absolute chastity. 
This last was his own contribution. 

Equipped with supreme knowledge Mahavira began to preach 
his gospel. His first sermon was on the great vows and his 
first disciple was Gautama Indrabhuti. He began by preaching 
to the rich and aristocratic classes, and though his followers 
today are to be found mainly amongst the middle classes, his 
earliest supporters seem to have been rulers and chieftains. 
This may have been due to their dislike of Brahmin pretensions 
and their satisfaction at one of their own kinsfolk leading a 
revolt against them. The Jains claim that in thirty years 
Mahavira converted Magadha and many other powerful States 
in north India. After achieving this he died at Pava, modern 
Pavapuri, in Patna district, in 527 B.C., when he was 72 
years old. # 

Jainism has survived in India in spite of Brahmin opposition. 
The credit for its survival goes to the organisation that Maha¬ 
vira gave to his religion. He attracted a large number of 
disciples and established among them the four orders of his 
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community: monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen. In this 
organization the monks and the nuns occupied an important 
place. The third order consisted of laymen; these were house 
holders who could not actually renounce the world, but followed 
his principles in a modified form, while their alms supported 
the monks. The fourth and fast order consisted of devout 
laywomen whose household duties prevented them from 
becoming nuns, and who yet served the cause in many ways. 

This community was later divided into two main sects: 
Shvetambara—Xliost who wear white cloth—and Digambara-- 
those who remained absolutely naked. 

Buddhism also is the result of a revolt against caste and 
Brahmin claims. It derives its name from its 
Hseof^Buddhisro f^^^wder, Buddha, the enlightened one. His 
real name was Siddhartha; Buddha was only 
his title, given in recognition of the supreme knowledge ( Bodhi) 
that he attained. Before this discovery he was only a Bodhi- 
Sattava (one who is in pursuit of Bodhi). 

Siddhartha was born in the Shakya clan of the Kshatriyas 
in the year 567 B, C. His father Shuddhodhana was the ruler 
of Kapilavastu, a small principality in the Nepal Terai. His 
family bore the surname of Gautama. His mother, Mahamaya, 
was travelling to the home of her parents when on the way, 
in Lumbini garden, outside the town of Kapilavastu, Siddhartha 
was born. At his birth the astrologers predicted that he would 
become a great religious seer. The father, fearing that the son 
might renounce the world and take to the life of a wandering 
monk, arranged to bring him up in luxury and pleasure. At a 
young age he was married to a beautiful princess, Yashodhara, 
by whom he had a son. During one of his pleasure trips he 
happened to see for the first time an old man, a sick man, a 
dead body and a monk. On enquiry he was told that those 
were common manifestations of life. All men have to become 
oM or sick and then meet death. The sight of these things 
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convinced Siddhartha of the co-existence of sorrow and pain 
with life, and his mind turned to searching a way out of it. 
He resolved to renounce the world and follow the life of a 
monk in order to achieve his object. 

One night, when he was twenty-nine while his wife and 
child were fast asleep, he stole away from his palace into the 
forest, and after changing his dress and cutting his hair, 
wandered about in the garb of a monk. He reached the 
neighbourhood of Rajgriha, then the capital of Magadha, where 
he became a disciple of two famous monks. But their 
teachings about god did not satisfy him, so he went to Uruvel 
(near modern Bodhgaya) and took to severe penance. Five 
disciples followed him. His austerities which continued for 
six long years, reduced him to a mere skeleton. But the goal 
of supreme knowledge was still far from him. His faith in the 
method of severe penance was now shaken. Because of 
this change the five disciples deserted him. But Siddhartha 
did not lose courage; he tried another method of mental 
discipline and meditation, sustaining life on milk offered by a 
girl named Sujata. At last one night while he sat in meditation 
under a pipal tree truth slowly dawned upon him. The 
Bodhi Sattava became the Buddha. 

With the attainment of supreme knowledge Buddha resolved 
to mitigate the sorrows of this world by leading men to the 
path of salvation. He came to Sarnath and preached his first 
sermons to the five disciples who had deserted him. They 
repented and were converted to his views. For the next forty- 
five years Buddha worked amongst his people wandering from 
place to place. He preached to them in the vernacular, and 
won their hearts by his teachings, kindness, moral grandeur 
and deep sympathy. Princes and peasants, all extended their 
support to him, and within a short time the community of his 
disciples grew into a mighty and disciplined organisation, known 
as the Sangha. With this final achievement, Buddha’s end 
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drew near and he died at Kushinagara in 487 B.C. 

After Buddha’s death his disciples called a council at 
Rajgriha, and in order to preserve the words and actions of 
their master, they resolved to commit them to writing. These 
works took the form of Tripatakas (three baskets) and the 
Jatkas (binh stories) of Buddha. This community of monks 
propagated the teachings of their master among the people in 
their humble way till Ashoka, the Maurya king, was converted to 
Buddhism and raised it to the status of an international religion. 
It later found favour among rulers of the invading dynasties, 
amongst whom the greatest was Kanishka, the Kushana 
Emperor. The religion of Buddha, which originated in Behar, 
now spread beyond this subcontinent into Central Asia, Tibet, 
China, Burma and the Far East. When royal patronage was 
withdrawn, Brahmin opposition increased and Buddhism was 
driven out of the land of its birth by prolonged and systematic 
persecution. Now it has its adherents in the south-east portion 
of East Pakistan, Ceylon, Tibet, China, Burma and the Far 
East. 

The message of Buddha was very simple. As he had /been 
disappointed with the abstruse teachings of the 
Main Teachings Rajgriha, he did not concern himself 

with philosophical discussions about the existence of God. The 
subject of his teachings was life in this world, which is full of 
sorrow and suffering. The cause of sorrow is desire and its 
annihilation is the surest means of ending unhappiness. Death 
is no escape as it leads to re-birth and further suffering. Severe 
austerity is deprecated for this reason, and in this the Buddhists, 
differ from the Jains. Desire can be controlled through the eight¬ 
fold noble path consisting of (1) right belief, (2) right thought, 
(3) right speech, (4) right action, (5) right means of livelihood, 
(6) right endeavour, (7) right recollection, and (8) right medita¬ 
tion. The Buddha calls this the Middle Path, as it avoids both 
the extremes of gross luxury and grim austerity. This path 
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can be followed even by those who cannot give up their wofldly 
pursuits. For the members of the Sangha it is obligatory to 
strive for Nirvana, the extinction of personality. For them ten 
commandments are laid down :— 

(1) not to covet property belonging to others; 

(2) not to kill; 

(3) not to use intoxicants; 

(4) not to tell lies; 

(5) not to commit adultery; 

(6) not to lake part in singing and dancing; 

(7) not to use unguents, flowers or perfumes; 

(8) not to eat at odd hours; 

(9) not to sleep on comfortable beds; and 

(10) not to accept or keep money. 

This is the message of Buddha. It is a severely practical 
code of conduct and there is no place for philosophical 
speculation or grim austerity. This message was meant for all 
irrespective of sex, age or position in society. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PERSIANS AND THE GREEKS 


Far back in prehistoric times the small and diverse com¬ 
munities of the Iranian plateau had found outlets through 
the Baluch hills to the broad fertile vally of the Indus and 
its tributaries. These highland communities contributed to 
the make-up of the great Indus Civilization which flourished 
between 2500 and 1500 B.C.; and that civilization was in turn, 
it seems, broken up by Aryan invaders whose name still lives 
in the word '‘Iran”. This arrival, probably about the fifteenth 
century B.C., ended one epoch and began another. It ended 
an ancient civilization which was by now, to judge from its 
excavated remains, becoming effete, and it introduced the 
rule of vigorous barbarians who yet carried with them the 
seeds of future greatness. The invaders appear to have mingled 
with the conquered and thus to have evolved a culture 
combining both Aryan and non-Aryan elements. During the 
thousand years following the invasions a considerable body 
of religious and heroic poetry, orally transmitted from genera¬ 
tion to generation, reflects this complex culture and, in a 
vague unhistorical way, some of the episodes that accom¬ 
panied its making. 


Persian 

Conquest 


But not until after 520 B.C. does the land that is now 
West Pakistan enter contemporary written 
record, and it is Persia that provides the con¬ 
text. In or about that year, Darius the 
“Great King” of Persia had inscribed upon the face of a high 
cliff near Kermanshah in western Iran the famous multilingual 
“Bahistan Inscription”, which, beside a carved representa¬ 
tion of the King himself and an array of prisoners, sets forth 
a list of the twenty-three provinces of his kingdom. India 
or “Hindu’*, the ancient name derived from the river Indus, 
the Sanskrit Sindhu, is omitted and presumably, therefore, had 
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not then been subjugated. On the other hand, inscriptions 
built into the platform of the royal palace at Persepolis, in 
southern Persia between 518 and 515 B.C, include “Hindu’*, 
as does an inscription which was cut on the tomb of Darius 
at Naqsh-i-Rustam near Persepolis some time after 515 B.C. 
It my be inferred, therefore, that the Indus region was incor¬ 
porated in the Persian Empire between 520 and 515 B.C. 

The new province of the Indus was a rich one. The 
Greek historian Herodotus records that “The population of 
the Indians is by far the greatest of all the people that we 
know and they pay a tribute proportionately larger than the 
rest—360 talents of gold dust” (more than a crore of rupees). 
In accordance with Persian practice, the government of the 
province would be in the hands of a "‘satrap"^ or governor, 
but local chiefs were retained in a subordinate capacity. 
Money, of gold and silver, bore the image of the Great 
King, who is represented as hastening through his dominions 
armed with bow and spear; but here, too, local custom was 
tolerated, and strips of silver stamped with a variety of local 
devices were likewise used as currency. Official business was 
transacted in script known as Kharoshthhi derived from the 
Aramaic script of Persia and used subsequently for some of 
the famous edicts of Ashoka. 

In the year 480 B.C., the armed might of Persia, including 

^ Indian cavalry and infantry clad in garments 

Alexander ^ 

of cotton cloth and equipped with iron-tipped 
arrows, was led westwards by King Xerxes to conquer 
the Hellenic world. The defeat of this vast host by the 
Greeks belongs to western history, but is of interest in the 
present context because it marks the beginning of the decline 
of Persian power. Exactly a century and a half later the 
Greeks in their turn had invaded the Persian Empire, the 
palace of Persepolis was in flames, and the last Darius lay 
dead by the wayside. The Greek leader, Alexander, king of 
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Macedon, assumed the dominion of the Great King and set 
out from the Persian capital to establish his authority over 
the ultimate provinces of his new kingdom. By the end of 
327 B.C. his troops had entered the plain of Peshawar and 
occupied the local metropolis, Pushkalavatl, now repre¬ 
sented by a formidable group of mounds near Charsadda, 
18 miles north-east of the modern city. A few months later, 
the Greek invader had assembled his army upon the banks of 
the Indus, a few miles above the present crossing at Attock. 
We are fortunate in the possession of contemporary Greek 
accounts of the scene. We are told how a limber bridge 
was built for Alexander across the river, and how two thirty- 
oared galleys and a fleet of native craft were present to assist 
in the ferrying. And we are also told how at this moment 
an embassy arrived with some 10,000 sheep and cattle and 
30 elephants as a peace-offering from Ambhi, king of Taksha- 
sik or Taxila, whose city lay 40 miles away on the route 
into India. Then and there, the Macedonian offered thanks¬ 
giving to his gods and arranged a festival for his war-worn 
troops. For Taxila was “the greatest of all cities between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes^" (i.e. the Jhelum), and its easy 
surrender offered a welcome respite for the next stage of his 
advance. Of his subsequent reception by King Ambhi at 
Taxila several stories have come down to us, and archaeological 
exploration has added to the vividness of the picture. Today 
the visitor to the Bhir Mound at Taxila can wander once 
more amongst some of the streets which may have greeted 
the eyes of Alexander and his men. The town was a warren of 
contiguous houses and shops built of unsquared blocks of 
limestone with an infilling of stone chips and mud. Sometimes 
the walls were plastered over, but of architectural ornament 
there was little to be seen. Outside the town, kites and 
vultures hovered over the place where the dead were exposed 
after the Persian manner, and we are told that sati or widow- 
sacrifice was in vogue. But perhaps the most interesting 
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detail is the recorded presence of certain ascetic philosophers 
in the vicinity whom Alexander, with his quest for knowledge, 
expressed a desire to see. His Greek envoy met with a cool 
reception from the Indian sages. One of them told him to 
remove his clothes and approach with due humility. Another 
asked bluntly, “Why has Alexander come all this way 
hither?” with the implication that he certainly had not been 
invited. Only the intervention of the King of Taxila himself 
induced one of them to approach Alexander, with such effect 
that the ascetic actually joined the Greek entourage where he 
became a notable figure as Kalanos, ‘‘the Lucky”. Later on, 
the manner of his death increased his fame. In Persia, whether 
he accompanied Alexander, he suddenly announced that 
the hour of his death had arrived. A great pyre, laden with 
precious gifts, was prepared for him, and amidst the sound of 
trumpets and the battle-cries of the army, he perished seated 
peacefully amidst the flames. The whole episode of the 
philosophers is told with much circumstantial detail and is an 
interesting proof of the established position of Indian 
asceticism at this early date. 


From Taxila, Alexander advanced south-westwards against 


Battle with Poros 


the neighbouring king, who rules the country 
between the Jhelum and the Chenab and is 


known to us only as “Poros”, i.e. “chief of the Piirus'\ a tribe 
mentioned in the Vedas. The army of Poros, some 30,000 
infantry with chariots and elephants, presented an impenetrable 
front on the further side of the river, which was in flood. 
Eventually it was outflanked by a Greek division which, under 
the immediate command of Alexander himself, secretly crossed 
the tumultuous stream some 17 miles to a flank. In the ensuing 
battle the two outstanding figures were Alexander at the head 
of his cavalry and the huge and courageous Poros who, when 
all was lost, fought on from the back of his elephant and 
received nine wounds. Weakened and parched with thirst, 
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Alexander's return 


he was at last induced to surrender. Alexander asked him 
what treatment he expected, and Poros answered, “Act as a 
king”. Alexander demanded of him what he meant, and Poros 
replied “When I said ‘as a king’ everything was included in 
that”. The upshot was that Poros was reinstated under the 
general suzerainty of the Greeks, and served the Macedonian 
a while as a respected ally. 

After the great battle of the Jhelum, a series of minor 
engagements brought the Greek army to the 
river Beas, the Hyphasis of the Greeks. On 
its banks the army struck; not even Alexander would the 
battle-weary soldiery follow further from its distant homes. 
The Macedonian had twelve great altars built and offered 
sacrifice. Then, about the end of July, 326 B. C., he turned in 
his tracks, appointing Poros as his local viceroy and founding 
on his way a small city of veterans as was his wont, to anchor 
his conquests. But at the Jhelum he changed his course. With 
the bold imagination characteristic of him, he decided to 
descend the river-system and to make his way westwards 
coastwise; part of his army would be carried on ships under the 
Cretan Nearchus, and part would follow on land by the river* 
banks or along the shore. The journey towards the sea was 
not unopposed, and at one point near the confluence of the 
Ravi and the Chenab, Alexander was wounded and nearly 
killed whilst leading the assault on a resistant town. Slowly, 
however, the argosy floated down the great rivers to the ancient 
delta, at the head of which stood the city of Pattala, somewhere 
inland from the present coastline, perhaps near Hyderabad in 
Sind. 

Before reaching Pattala, Alexander had detached a portion 
of his army and placed it under Craterus with 
orders to march back overland through Qan- 
dhar and Sistan. He then established a colony at Pattala, set 
about the rebuilding of the town, sacrificed bulls to the sea-god, 


Alexander's death 
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Poseidon, and started homeward. The fleet sailed, again under 
Nearchus; Alexander himself marched with a division of his 
troops through the arid wastes of Makran, and ultimately, after 
great hardships reached Babylon, where he died shortly after¬ 
wards in his thirty-fourth year. 

His conquests were ephemeral but constituted one of the 
Effects of Greek greatest achievements in military history. 
Conquest Their value was of a kind not easy to appraise 

in simple terms. In much he failed. He sprinkled Greek or semi- 
Greek cities over the territories traversed by him in the expecta¬ 
tion of an international polity which never came into being and 
an international commerce which did not in fact materialize 
until a later age. Most of these cities probably disappeared soon 
after his departure; others survived precariously, a very few pros¬ 
pered though with a dwindling Greek inheritance. The notion 
that the fair Kafirs of the North-West Frontier are descendants of 
the Macedonian colonists has no scientific foundation and little 
likelihood. But in less tangible ways his great exploit produced 
results that have endured. It opened up a new world to 
knowledge and prepared the way for a circulation of ideas 
which has continued and increased down to the present day. 



CHAPTER VII' 


THE MAURYAN EMPIRE 


Alexander’s death at Babylon in June, 323 B.C., was followed 
by a succession of important events both in the west and the 
east. The attempt to divide the newly-won Greek empire 
amongst the generals of the dead king led inevitably to 
disputes, and the struggle for authority was a long one It was 
not indeed until about 306 B.C. that Seleucus Nikator, the 
“conqueror”, emerged as ruler of western Asia. Meanwhile, the 
Greek colonies in the Indus basin had been largely destroyed, 
and a new power had arisen in the East. 

Far away in the Ganges valley lay the kingdom of Magadha, 
Chandragupta with its capital, formerly amongst the hills of 

Matirya Rajgir, now stretched along the bank of the 

Ganges near modern Patna. There, at Pataliputra, the dynasty 
of the Nandas had ruled without any very great distinction for 
something over a century; but about 322 B.C. a low-born 
connexion of the family, by force and intrigue, succeeded in 
usurping the local throne. The usurper, Chandragupta Maurya 
by name, was aided and abetted by a remarkable minister, 
known variously as Chanakya or Kautilya, who has left us a 
revealing treatise on statecraft, of which more will be said, 
King and minister at once began to build up an immense 
professional army and to extend the rule of Magadha far 
beyond its traditional boundaries. It may have spread east¬ 
wards into what is now East Pakistan. More clearly, it 
advanced north-westwards into West Pakistan, where the domi¬ 
nion of the Greeks was by this time merely a shadow. 


In 305 B.C., Seleucus made some show of accepting the 
challenge, though perhaps with no great fixity 
of purpose. He crossed the Indus, but 
with or without a battle (the details are 
uncertain) quickly came to terms with his enemy. He received 


Conflict with 
Seleucus NIkttor 
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the face-saving gift to 500 elephants, but surrendered the Greek 
lands up to the foot of the Hindukush and entered into a 
matrimonial alliance with the Indian king. The new Mauryan 
dynasty now ruled the whole vast belt of the Indian plains and 
was perhaps already feeling its way into the Deccan. 

Of Chandragupla Maurya, in one way and another, a good 
deal is known. About 302 B.C. Seleucus 
M^aithenM envoy named Megasthenes to the 

Mauryan court at Pataliputra, and this Megas¬ 
thenes compiled an account of the regime and the city which 
has in part come down to us in form of extracts preserved by 
later authors. These are supplemented by KautiJya’s treatise, 
already referred to; and the combined result is a vivid picture 
of the environment and personality of the monarch. He is 
revealed as a stern autocrat, with a rare genius for adminis¬ 
tration tempered by religious feeling which is said to have 
induced him to abdicate in middle age in favour of a religious 
life. Archaeology adds its quota. Excavators at Pataliputra 
have brought to light the timber palisade which, as Megas¬ 
thenes tells us, fenced the vast riverside metropolis, and a part 
of the plan of a multi-columned hall reminiscent of those in 
the royal palace at Persepolis. The polished surface of the 
Mauryan columns and the distinctive form of their capitals 
are alike Persian in character. There can be no doubt that 
craftsmen from Persepolis had found a new home at the court 
of the Indian despot, and their influence upon the architecture 
of the subcontinent was destined to endure for many centuries. 
The Arthashastra attributed to Kautilya and, therefore, 

Ma an State ^scribable to about 300 B.C. gives a remark- 
Mauryan State circumstantial account of the policy 

of the time. The picture is that of a despotism resting upon 
a cruel and inevitably unscrupulous police-law but at the same 
time cognizant of the social and economic needs of the country. 
High-roads were built and signposted, and Megasthenes adds 
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a mention of the “royal road** from Pataliputra to the North- 
West Frontier, a route which has served as one of the great 
strategic axes of the subcontinent. The occupation of the 
bulk of the population was agriculture; the upper classes were 
to some extent controlled by the fact that they had an oflScial 
rather than a land-owning qualification, receiving a definite 
portion of the revenue. The widespread forests were in part 
inhabited by wild tribes but were also exploited for game and 
raw materials. Towns were abundant and variously fortified. 
The houses were normally of wood and might be as much as 
three storeys high; and, amidst so much timberwork, strict and 
necessary fire precautions were laid down, including the provi¬ 
sion of water vessels in the streets. Palaces, workshops, store¬ 
houses and prisons are mentioned, and Megasthenes amplifies 
our knowledge of the palace with a vivid description of the 
royal garden, which significantly suggests a Persian lay-out and 
doubtless, like the architecture, owed something to Persian 
influence. 


Seven classei 
of population 


To Megasthenes also we owe the information that, apart 
altogether from a caste-system which was 
already mature, the whole population was 
divided into seven classes, of which the highest 
was that of the philosophers. These privileged folk were 
immune from labour and taxation but were responsible for 
sacrifices and divination, and were the official prophets in 
matters relating to agriculture and politics. The other classes 
were the cultivators (most numerous of all), the herdsmen and 
hunters, the traders and artisans, the fighters (most numerous 
after the cultivators), the secret reporters and spies, and finally 
a small but distinguished class of royal adviser. It is easy to 
identify the philosophers of Megasthenes with Brahmins. In¬ 
teresting details regarding trade are given by Kautilya. Gold, 
silver, jewels and spices came from all parts of India and 
Ceylon, silk from China, skins from Central Asia and China. 
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Customs dues were collected at the frontiers and at the 
city-gates. Passports were issued and demanded. The king him¬ 
self engaged in commerce in a large way, trading the produce of 
his lands, workshops, mines and’ prisons. The cosmopolitan 
character of all this activity reflect a growth of luxury and a 
broadening of horizons on an imperial scale. And even 
amongst the less wealthy classes, life appears to have been by 
no means lacking in gaiety and variety. We read of inns, 
gambling-houses, guildhouses, public entertainments; and an 
element of social security is provided by organized aid for 
orphans, the old and the helpless, in particular for the depen¬ 
dents of soldiers and workmen dying in service. At the same 
time order was maintained by espionage and harsh code of 
punishment. 

The whole system of government was focussed on the king, 
whose carefully guarded and strenuous life 
The King regulated daily on the strict time-basis by 

the use of sun-dial or water-clock, so that the royal affairs were 
attended to in fixed rotation. Under him, a hierarchy of 
individuals and departments dealt with finance, public works 
(such as irrigation), the vast and miscellaneous army and 
foreign policy. But behind and beneath all this were two 
modifying factors. First there was a real element of autonomy 
in local village affairs which is traditional in the subcontinent. 
And secondly, on a wider plane, governors and chieftains in 
various parts of the wide empire must have exercised an 
uncertain measure of local power, always under the distant 
surveillance of the emperor through his organized spy-system. 
These modifications, however, do not affect the essential 
principles of Mauryan rule: a rigid autocracy, liable to much 
abuse but, in its better aspects, closely concerned with the 
economic development of the country and with its artistic 
enrichment and glorification. It was in harmony with the 
place and the times, and formed the framework of the nearest 
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approach to all-India rule prior to the Muilim period. 

The most important ministers at the centre were the 
samahartri who combined the duties of a 
modern minister of interior and the chancellor 
of the exchequer. Next in importance was the samidhatri or 
minister of works who held charge of storehouses, treasuries, 
prisons, armouries, warehouses etc. He also maintained a 
rain-guage. The other important officers were the . prashastri 
or minister of correspondence, the chamberlain and the head 
of the bodyguard. The king’s inner cabinet consisted of the 
mantrin who was his chief adviser, the purohita who was his 
religious adviser, the senapati who was his commander-in-chief 
and the yuvaraja who was his heir-apparent. 


The extensive conquests of the Mauryan rulers indicate that 
they must have possessed a formidable army, 
e army comprised 600,000 infantry, 

30,000 horses, 9,000 elephants and a number of chariots. 
Elephants played an important role in Indian armies and were 
their mainstay. The hor emen were provided with two lances 
and a buckler and the infantry-men were armed with broad 
swords and bows and arrows. Each chariot carried two soldiers 
besides the driver, and the elephants carried archers. There 
were six boards of five members each to look after the army. 
Cavalry, infantry, chariots, elephants, the river fleet and the 
transport were each assigned to a board. 


The municipal administration of Pataliputra was in the 


Civil 

Administration 


hands of a commission consisting of thirty 
persons divided into six boards of five mem¬ 
bers each. One of these controlled and 


directed the handicrafts and arts and regulated the rates of 
wages and maintained the standard of quality. The second 
board looked after foreigners and visitors. The fact that there 
was a board for this purpose indicates close intercourse with 
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neighbouring countries. The third board maintained a register 
of births and deaths, probably for purposes of taxation. The 
fom*th board regulated trade and commerce and maintained 
weights and measures. There was a board for supervising the 
sale of manufactured articles and another to levy taxes on 
sales. The commissioners were also required to supervise 
temples, markets and other public amenities. 


Revenue 


The main source of revenue was the State demand on 
agricultural produce. On lands belonging to 
the king the peasant paid three-fourths of the 
gross produce; on other lands he paid only one-fourth. The 
State, in some places, provided tanks and canals for irrigation 
and charged additional tax for it. 


Juftice 


Asboku 


The highest court of appeal was the king. Besides him 
there were civil and criminal courts. Each 
court had three judges who were advised by 
learned Brahmins. In addition there was a system of pcrn- 
chayats^ which acted as boards of arbitration and parishads to 
decide religious cases. 

Chandragupta’s main activities had centred in the north. 

His son, Bindusara (c. 298-273 B.C.), seems 
to have been active in the Deccan and pro¬ 
bably extended the Mauryan dominion into Mysore. The 
.same policy of aggrandizement was followed at first by 
Bindusara’s famous son, Ashoka, who came to the throne 
about 273 B.C, and a dozen years later carried war into Orissa, 
the land of the Kalingas^ whom he conquered with much 
slaughter. Ashoka, however, had in him more than a streak 
of his grandfather’s religious inclination, and the misery which 
accompanied his victory deeply affected him. Full of remorse, 
he adopted Buddhism; and, fired with missionary zeal, he spent 
the rest of his life in the inculcation of Buddhist principles 
throughout his wide dominions. 
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For this purpovse he toured the countryside and erected 
memorial-pillars at places associated with the 
Bud^tim life of the Buddha. He also had admonitory 

edicts carved on natural rock-faces and upon 
pillars. At the same time, in a fashion already characteristic 
of Persia, he cut shrines and monasteries in the live rock 
and instituted a tradition which in India was to undergo a 
remarkable development during later centuries. In his evan¬ 
gelical work he did not forget the north-western comer 
of his empire, of which he had some personal knowledge 
since as a prince he had been sent there by his father to quell 
a rebellion. Now as a ruler, again emulating the Great King 
of Persia, he had his edicts cut in the Persian Kharoshthi script 
upon two masses of rock at Shahbazgarhi, 40 miles north-east 
of Peshawar, and on two others at Mansehra, in the Hazara 
district, beside an old route from the Peshawar plain to 
northern Kashmir. The general theme of the edicts is mode¬ 
ration and gentleness. Even animals should be spared; 
“formerly in the royal kitchen each day many thousands of 
living creatures were slain to make curries .... At present only 
three living creatures, namely two peacocks and one deer, are 
killed daily. Even these three creatures shall not be slaughtered 
in future”. More positive steps had also been taken. Healing 
herbs had been imported alike for men and beasts, trees had 
been planted and wells dug beside the roads. Moral agents— 
censors of the Law of Piety—had been appointed to inculcate 
obedience, liberality and avoidance of excess amongst all 
class of the Empire and apparently even amongst neighbour¬ 
ing peoples. But all this goodwill must be combined with 
eflSciency. “For a long time past, business has not been 
disposed of, nor have reports been received promptly at all 
hours”. This laxity would cease. In future the King would 
be accessible for business at all hours of the day and night. 
“Work I must for the public benefit... for no other end than 
this that I may discharge my debt to animate beings, and 
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that, while I make some happy in this world, they may in the 
next world gain heaven”. For better contact with his subjects 
he had replaced the former royal tours of pleasure by tours 
devoted to piety, beholding the country and the people and 
proclaiming the law of virtue. Silly customs and superstitions 
should be abandoned. The only ceremonies worth while were 
the ceremonies of piety, “kind treatment of slaves and servants, 
honour to teachers, respect for life, liberality to ascetics”. In 
brief, let there be tolerance, and glorification of the law of 
piety, as laid down by the Buddha. 

In this remarkable anticipation of later faiths, Ashoka was 
ahead of his time and his work suffered accordingly. After 
his death in or about 232 B.C., the whole fabric of his Empire, 
temporal and spiritual alike, broke up. But he had planted 
in more than half of the subcontinent, and not the least in 
Pakistan, a spirit which in one form or another was to reappear 
in subsequent ages and to enter into the consciousness or 
subconsciousness of otherwise divergent peoples. 

To the Buddhism of Ashoka may incidently be ascribed the 
University upgrowth of the earliest university of Pakistan, 

of Taxila jn the Jatakas, which enshrine the Buddhist 

legends and date approximately from the second century B.C., 
reference is made to a university at Taxila. This university 
may be imagined as comprising groups of students distributed 
amongst the innumerable monasteries which, at and after th ■ 
time of Ashoka, sprang up in the environs of this famous ci*" 
and are represented there today by the remains of several iji 
their Kushana successors. 

But it is not only in the west that we can trace the 
Bogm handiwork of the Mauryan dynasty in 

Inscription Pakistan. The seventh century Chinese traveller, 

Hiuen Tsang, relates that certain Buddhist stupas of Bengal werf 
traditionally founded by Ashoka, and on general grounds the 
tradition is not an improbable one. The. qnly actual Bengali 
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relic at present known, however, to which a Mauryan date can 
be attributed is a tiny slab of limestone picked up on the site 
of the ancient city of Mahasthan in the Bogra district of East 
Bengal. The stone bears six lines of a Brahmi inscription in 
characters and language resembling those of Ashoka’s pillar- 
edicts of the mid-third century B.C.; and it records the earliest 
known Bengal famine and the measures taken by the mahamatra 
of Pundranagar, the ancient name of Mahasthan, to meet it 
by the issue of paddy from reserve stocks evidently kept for the 
purpose. These stocks were to be replenished in better times 
both in kind and in coin—an early reference to coinage, 
presumably of the punch-marked kind found frequently in 
Bengal as in other parts of the subcontinent. As a sidelight 
upon the economy of the period and as testimony to the 
foresight of the Mauryans, the document is of unusual 
historical interest. 

The events which followed the death of Ashoka about 232 
Ashoka’s B.C. are not clearly recorded. It appears that 

Successors the Empire was divided between two grandsons, 

Dasaratha in the eastern provinces and Samprati in the western, 
the latter probably with his capital at Ujjain. The subsequent 
history of the dynasty becomes more and more obscure, until 
about 184 B.C. the last prince of the line was slain by his 
comraander-in-chief, Pushyamitra Sunga, who established the 
new dynasty of the Sungas (184-73 B.C.). Pushyamitra 
represented the Brahmin reaction against the Mauryan 
Buddhism; but it is more relevant to the present context to 
observe that shortly after his accession his forces came into 
conflict with Yavanas or semi-Greek foreigners at some 
unidentified spot, perhaps in the eastern Punjab or Uttar 
Pradesh. 



CHAPTER VJH 


THE INDO-GKEEK AND SCYTHIAN STATES 

The disruption of the Greek colonies in the Indus region 
during the years immediately following the death of Alexander 
the Great by no means ended the impact of Greek civilization 
upon West Pakistan. On two occasions—about 200 B.C. under 
Euthydemos, and about 162 B.C. under Eucratides—major 
invasions of Greeks and semi-Greeks penetrated into Baluchistan 
the North-West Frontier, the Punjab and Sind, and on one 
occasion may even have reached the middle country of the 
Ganges valley. Unfortunately the history of the whole of this 
period is fragmentary and vague in the extreme. It consists of 
references in Greek, Latin and Indian writings, supplemented 
by a remarkable series of coins inscribed in Greek and 
Kharoshthi and, to a smaller extent, by excavation at Taxila 
in the Punjab. In Indian literature and inscriptions the 
Greeks are called Yavanas or Yonas or Yonakas, the faunas of 
old Persian inscriptions and the lonians of the Greeks 
themselves. The lonians were in fact the Greek colonists of 
Asia Minor who had been conquered by the Persians in 
545 B.C. 

The focus of these Yavana enterprises was the kingdom of 
Bftctrta Bactria, beside the river Oxus beoynd the great 

mountain-range of the Hindukush. The capital of this 
kingdom, Bactria (the modern Balkh), lay on the famous Silk 
Route which linked eastern and western Asia and at this point 
threw out of south-eastemly branch-route into Pakistan and 
India. Today the ancient metropolis is a series of mounds 
about seven miles in circumference set in the midst of a desolate 
steppe; but twenty two centuries ago it was one of the great 
cities of the world, ruled by Greek dynasties who maintained 
some contact with western civilisation and at the same time 
never forgot that their interests lay in Asia and that the Indus 
was a nominal part of their inheritance. 
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At first, Bactria was merely a province of the new Eurasiatic 
‘‘empire*' which Alexander had sketched out for himself. But 
the partitioning of that empire did not cease with the emergence 
of Seleucus Nikator as king of Asia about 306 B.C. Under his 
son and successor, Antiochus I, a certain Diodotus was satrap 
or governor of Bactria, and either this Diodotus or a son of 
the same name, finding remote control from the Seleucid capital 
in Syria, unsatisfactory, declared Bactria an independent 
kingdom. About the same time, towards the middle of the 
third century B.C. the Parthians of the Iranian Plateau, 
a mixed people with a Turkoman element in their blood, likewise 
revolted and set up an independent regime which was to affect 
the history of Asia for many centuries to come. 

For some considerable time the Seleucid kings in the west 
were too preoccupied to take action against these dissident 
kingdoms, and it was not until 212 B.C. that the reigning 
Seleucid, Antiochus the Great, was able to march east from 
Syria against the Parthians. An arduous campaign followed, 
but by 208 B.C. Parthia had come to terms and Antiochus was 
free to turn upon Bactria. Euthydemos, the third king of 
Bactria, was defeated in a hard-fought battle and forced to 
retreat to his capital, where, after a protracted siege, a treaty 
was finally arranged. Thereafter, Antiochus led his army 
southwards through the passes of the Hindukush and received 
the submission of an otherwise-unknown Indian king, Sophaga- 
senus who ruled the country between Kabul and the Indus in 
what had been the frontier zone of the Mauryan Empire. Whether 
Antiochus actually crossed the present borders of Pakistan is 
doubtful. Fresh troubles awaited him in the west, and he hurried 
back by Qandhar and through Sistan, The real result of the 
expedition had been rather to regularize than to neutralize the 
position of Bactria and Parthia as significant powers on the fron¬ 
tiers of the Indus Valley. Indeed, the exploit of Antiochus in the 
KabuWndus expedition had demonstrated the ease with which 
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organized expansion could be effected in that direction and the 
wealth which there awaited the invader. 

It was Bactria that first profited by the hint. Whether 
Euthydemos himself annexed this borderland is uncertain. 
Certain it is that his son and successor, Demetrius, known as 
‘king of the Indians’ and represented on his coins as wearing an 
elephant head-dress, was master of the Indus Valley; in other 
words, for a short time in the earlier part of the second century 
B.C. most of West Pakistan formed a part of the kingdom of 
Bactria. 

The transference of the focus of royal authority and interest 
from the north to the south of the Hindukush was fatal to the 
integrity of the Bactrian kingdom. About 175 B.C. an upstart 
named Eucratides appeared on the scene at Bactria, and raised 
the standard of revolt. In the sequel, Demetrius, now in his 
Indus territories, lost control of his Bactrian homeland, and 
during the struggles of the subsequent decade disappeared from 
history. 

Our knowledge of this period is very slight and confused, 
Declioe of Coins appear to indicate that there were both 

a Euthydemos II and a Demetrius II, together 
with other kings or chieftains bearing less familiar names; but 
of their prowess we have no record. Their number alone is 
sufficient to indicate a time of chaos. 1 may be inferred that 
the central figure was Eucratides, who was, it seems, confronted 
not merely by Demetrius in India but also by encroachments by 
the neighbouring Parthia and perhaps by new folk-movements 
north of the Oxus. Nevertheless, he reduced the Indus territory 
to subjection and, as a Greek historian tells us, made himself 
master of a ‘thousand cities’. It may be that, as in the case 
as Demetrius, excessive absence in this remote part of his 
kingdom was his undoing. At any rate, on his return march 
to Bactria he was murdered, presumably towards the middle 
of the century, and the murderer was his son, probably the 
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Heliocles who succeeded him on the Bactrian throne. 

This Heliocles was the last Greek ‘king of India’ whose 
coins are found north of the Hindukush. It is inferred that it 
was during his reign, not later than 135 B.C., that the Sakas 
or Scythians pressed southwards from Turkestan across the 
Oxus and, in the words of the Greek historian, Strabo, “drove 
the Greeks out of Bactria”. Scythians were themselves 
urged onwards by the YuehchU later represented in Indo- 
Pakistan history by the Kushanas, and the Yuehchi were in 
turn harried by the Huns. The age was one of widespread 
folk-movement from Central Asia, and it is not always easy 
or possible to distinguish one group of invaders clearly from 
another. In one guise or another, however, the appearance 
of these nomadic or semi-nomadic peoples in Bactria consti¬ 
tuted a growing threat to the survival of Indo-Greek rule even 
as far away as the Punjab. Barred now from the traditional 
Greek metropolis of Bactria and cut off almost completely 
from the main Greek world by a hostile and vaguely ambitious 
Parthia, the days of the Greeks in Pakistan were numbered. 

Even so, one Greek name from this ultimate phase has 
sustained an honourable place in history. 
Menander, who probably belonged to the 
family of Euthydemos, seems to have ruled simultaneously with 
another member of the same family, Appollodotus, in the 
Kabul valley, West Pakistan and East Punjab, and to have 
been more especially associated with the eastern part of that 
wide region. A Greek author records that as late as the second 
half of the 6rst century A.C. coins of these two rulers were still 
in circulation in Kathiawar. The two kings appear to have 
been contemporary with Eucratides about the middle of the 
second century B.C., but the political relationship of the 
period cannot on the present evidence be disentangled. Menan¬ 
der alone has survived in the literary tradition as a living 
entity. He is the hero of the Questions of Milinda, a Pali 
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treatise, ultimately of north India (or possibly Greek) origin, 
on the principles of Buddhist philosophy. The treatise takes 
the form of a series of questions put by Miliiida or Menander 
to a Buddhist elder, who eventually succeeds in convincing him. 
Incidental light is thrown upon the sincerity, power and wealth 
of the royal questioner, whose capital is described as being ‘in 
the country of the Yonakas, a great centre of trade, a city that 
is called ‘Sagala’, which may perhaps be identified with Sialkot 
in the Punjab. The king is attended by 500 Yonaka courtiers, 
some of whom bear Indianized Greek names. Nor was 
Menander’s fame confined to East; two centuries later, the 
western historian Plutarch related how, after the king’s death, 
his cities competed for a share of his ashes. 

For the rest, it will suffice to record that, of all the Greek 
kings, only one has left monumental record in the sub¬ 
continent; Antialcidas, who ruled at Taxi la about 140 B.C. or a 
little later, and sent a Yavana ambassador called Heliodorus, 
son of Dio, to the court of the king of Vidisa (Bhilsa) in 
Gwalior State. There the visitor can still see a well-known 
memorial column bearing an inscription which records the fact, 
and incidentally marks the furthest known extent of Greek 
contact. 

Local Greek chiefs seem to have continued to reign precari¬ 
ously in the Kabul valley until the middle of 

Sch)tians 

the first century A.C. The last of them was 
apparently Hermaeus, some of whose coins bear also the name 
of Kujula Kadphises, the first Kushana king in Pakistan, and 
indicate an intermediary phase of dual control. 

But long before this the Scythians had swarmed through the 
passes of the Hindukush from Bactria and, in uncertain partner¬ 
ship with the Parthians, had secured control of the Indus Valley 
and the Punjab, with such success that the region of the lower 
Indus became known to western geographers as “Scythia’*. 
The extension of Scythian power into the Punjab probably 
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occurred in the time of Azes 1, who came to the throne about 
58 B.C. and was the first Scythian king to adopt the East 
Punjab coin types of the Yavana princes, such as Apollodotus 
and Menander. Incidentally, it may well have been Azes I, who 
replanned and rebuilt the fine stone defences of Taxila as we see 
them today, replacing the mud or mud-brick wall put up in the 
previous century. 

Whether the dynasty of Azes was in fact Scythian or 
whether it was Parthian is a matter of dispute. By the first 
century A.C., at any rate, the Parthians seem to have been 
dominant in the Punjab, and the name of the celebrated 
Gondophames, who ruled at Taxila from 19 A.C. until after 
45 A.C. is unquestionably Parthian. Gondophames was a king 
of wide repute, so much so that a Christian tradition as early 
as the third century A.C. was able to aver that St. Thomas 
journeyed to him from Jerusalem and, after various vicissitudes, 
converted him to Christianity. The story is at least a testimony 
to the king’s fame in the west. He was succeeded by Pacores, 
of whom nothing is known save that he had seen service in 
Iran. Reference has been made above to the Scythian (or 
Parthian) town-walls of Taxila (Sirkap). Within them, the 
visitor can today see an appreciable portion of the city which 
Gondophames and his fellow-Parthians ruled in the first 
century B.C. As excavated, the houses, shops, shrines and 
streets show a town laid out on a regular grid-plan, in 
which eastern and western elements combine to produce a 
vivid picture of the urban environment of Pakistan’s early 
history. 

Shortly afterwards, the Kushanas, a sect of the Yuehchi 
already mentioned, who had followed the Scythians into 
Bactria, pursued them into the lands south of the Hindukush; 
and West Pakistan became a part of a new Kusham Empire 
with its capital at Peshawar and with Taxila presumably as a 
provincial headquarters. 
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The most important ruler of the Kushana dynasty was 
Kanishka. He not only completed the con- 
Kanishka quest of upper India but also extended the 

frontiers of his empire to the territories beyond the Pamir and 
annexed provinces of Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. He 
is described as having been the king of Gandhara with his 
capital at Purushpura (modern Peshawar). In the early years 
of his reign he had annexed the valley of Kashmir and extended 
his dominion to the basins of the Indus and Ganges. He 
also led a successful invasion against Parthia. Kanishka was 
a great patron of Buddhism, and Buddhist writers compare 
him to Ashoka. He is depicted to have been a cruel monarch 
in his youth, but he was later converted to Buddhism. He 
was puzzled by the conflicting views of the various sects and, 
therefore, he summoned a council of learned monks who met 
in Kashmir. About 500 men took part in these discussions, 
the most famous of whom were Vasumitra who presided over 
the deliberations and the aged Asvaghosha, whom Kanishka 
respected highly. Some writers, however, doubt whether 
Kanishka was responsible for convening the Council. It is, 
however, certain that the Council was held and its decisions 
were inscribed on copper plates and deposited in a stupa, 
specially constructed for this purpose. Though he was a 
devout Buddhist, yet his coins reveal that he respected Iranian 
and Greek divinities. It is, therefore, not unlikely that he was 
the founder of the Mahayana school of Buddhism. Mahayana 
means ‘the Great Vehicle’ as opposed to Hinayana which 
means ‘the Little Vehicle’. The latter was purer form of 
Buddhism and, therefore, more orthodox. Mahayana Buddhism 
incorporated within itself the teachings of other religions and 
the worship of other deities. In course of time, in India, 
Mahayana became the most popular form of Buddhism; in 
some respects it could hardly be distinguished from the pre¬ 
vailing Brahmanical religion. It is in the Kushana period 
that wc come across the earliest images of the Buddha. In 
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earlier Buddhism, the Buddha was not represented in imagery, 
and generally a throne with his slippers or some other symbol 
was used for him. Now Buddha came to be represented 
frequently in person, and later the images of the Buddha 
became an important part of Buddhist religious worship. 
Kanishka was succeeded by his son Huvishka who seems to 
have enjoyed a long reign. Soon after his death the Kusham 
dynasty began to decline and ultimately it was swept away by 
the White Huns. 


Under the patronage of Kanishka literature and art made 
great progress. Vasumitra was a great theo* 
aiid*Art ** logian, Ashvaghosha was a poet, musician, 

a scholar and a great theologian; Charek is 
the most celebrated of the early Indian authors on medicine. 
Kanishka was a great builder who built great monuments at 
Peshawar, Taxila and Mathura. Closely associated with 
architecture was sculpture which made great progress under the 
Kushanas. They developed the Gandharva style, which is 
known after the name of Gandhara, an area including Peshawar 
and Taxila. It is deeply influenced by the Greek traditions; in 
the delineation of the features and the execution of the drapery 
in particular Greek influence is dominant. Numerous speci¬ 
mens of this cultiu'e are found in the museum at Peshawar, 


and in excavations in Afghanistan and West Pakistan. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE GUPTA EMPIRE 


Bcginnliig of 
Gopta Rule 

or strength. 


The fall of the Kushanas was followed by a period of 
disintegration. For about a century northern 
India was divided into a number of indepen¬ 
dent States, none of which had any stability 
Amongst them, however, the Liohchavis of Vaisali, 
occupying a portion of north Behar, which included the city of 
Pataliputra, enjoyed an eminent position. Early in the fourth 
century, Kumaradevi, a Lichchavi princess, was married to 
Chandra Gupta, son of Ghatotkacha, a local chieftain of 
Magadha. This enhanced the prestige and position of Chandra 
Gupta and paved the way for the rise of the Gupta power. 
The importance of this matrimonial alliance is shown by the 
fact that gold coins were issued in the joint names of Chandra 
Gupta and Kumaradevi. 

Chandra Gupta, strengthened by his alliance with the 
Lichchavis, adopted a policy of expansion. 

* It is likely that he held sway over territories 
corresponding to modem Oudh and Behar. 
He assumed the title of Maharajadhiraja which shows that 
Chandra Gupta was the first king of the dynasty to exercise 
imperial power. He seems to have started the Gupta era to 
coimnemorate his accession to the throne in 320 A.C. Before 
his death in 340 he nominated Samudra Gupta, his son by 
Kumaradevi, as his successor in an assembly summoned for 
this purpose. 

Samudra Gupta was the greatest king of the line. The 
series of successful campaigns he led to 
expand his empire testify to his undoubted 
qualities as a conqueror and warrior of the 

first rank. 




SMUORAGUPTAS fW>UTE 
fAHIEN’S ROUTE 
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Expeditions in 
tbe South 


He made himself the paramount ruler of the entire Gangetic 
plain stretching from the Brahmaputra in the 
thc*Nort? Jumna and Chambal rivers in the 

west. A number of frontier princes in East 
Bengal and Assam as well as Garhwal and Jullundur valley 
voluntarily submitted to his suzerainty. He established 
diplomatic relations with the Scythian kings of the north-west 
and the Saka rulers of Gujarat. 

Samudra Gupta also led an expedition to the south. He 
penetrated the Vindhyas and then marching 
south reached as far as modem Madras, and 
returned to the capital laden with booty. He 
did not incorporate these areas into his empire and the cam¬ 
paign was more in the nature of a plundering expedition. In 
keeping with Hindu tradition, Samudra Gupta celebrated the 
Ashvamedha or horse sacrifice in order to establish his claim to 
paramountcy. A series of gold coins bearing the legend 
^Ashvamedha Prakrama* were struck to commemorate the 
occasion. 

Samudra Gupta was an accomplished prince. He was a 
poet, a musician and a scholar. His interest 
Am^lishmentf niusic is illustrated by coins which show 
the monarch in the act of playing the lute. 
He was well-versed in the scriptures. He was also a great 
patron of art and loved the company of scholars and poets who 
had been attracted to his court. The court poet was Harisena 
who was also the author of the famous inscription now 
preserved in the Allahabad fort. 

Samudra Gupta was a patron of Brahminism, His reign 

marks the beginning of the Brahmanical 

Reltgioiis reaction and the decline of Buddhism. The 

Tmeniiuiii 

performance of the ashvamedha by Samudra 
Gupta, which had fallen into abeyance for a long time, illus¬ 
trates his devotion to Brahmanical tradition. In spite of being 
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a devotee of Brahminism he permitted Meghavarita, the Budd¬ 
hist king of CeyJon, to build a monastery at Bodh-Gaya for 
Ceylonese pilgrims. 

Samudra Gupta was succeeded by his son Ramagupta who, 

Chandra Gupta however, proved to be a weakling. His 
Vikramaditya younger brother, Chandra Gupta Vikrama- 
(C. 380-413) diiya, usurped the throne and married his 
brother’s widow. 

Matrimonial relations formed an important feature of the 
foreign policy of the Guptas. The Lichchavi alliance had 
important consequences, as has been mentioned. Samudra 
Gupta encouraged the vassal princes to offer him daugh¬ 
ters in marriage. Similarly Chandra Gupta II entered into 
matrimonial relations with the powerful Naga ruling family of 
central India. He also allied himself with the famous 
Vakatakas of Berar by giving his daughter Prabhavati in 
marriage to Rudrasena II. The political importance of these 
two alliances can hardly be overestimated. They not only 
gave security to the Gupta dominion but transformed the 
Vindhiyan region into a bulwark for combating the rising 
power of Saka rulers of Malwa and Gujarat, known as western 
satraps. 

The western satraps who had been ruling these regions for 
centuries had now become a menace to the 
Saka Klngdomr^ Gupta Empire. Strengthened by the alliance 
of the neighbouring powers Chandra Gupta 
invaded the Saka territory. The advance of the imperial arms 
brought about the desired result. The evidence of coins clearly 
indicates that Rudrasena, the last of the satraps, was killed and 
Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar were annexed to the Gupta 
dominion. 

The acquisition of these fertile and wealthy provinces 
greatly contributed to the material pro^peffity of the Empire, 
which is abundantly reflected in the gold coiijts of this period. 
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Ujjain, an important trade and religious centre, also fell into 
the hands of Chandra Gupta. His Empire now stretched to the 
Arabian Sea and the revenue derived from the ports greatly 
augmented the financial strength of the Guptas. The Gupta 
Empire also came into contact with the western world. In the 
wake of sea-borne trade came new ideas and influences which 
were of great cultural importance. 

Some scholars believe that Chandra Gupta who assumed 
the title of Vikramaditya is the famous Bikramajit of Hindu 
folklore. This does not seems to be correct, nor is the story of 
the nine gems, Navaratna, being famous personages attached to 
the royal court, correct, because the celebrities who are grouped 
together under this category could by no means have been 
contemporaries. 

Chandra Gupta II was a vigorous ruler; literature and art 
flourished at his court. In religious matters he was a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu and was active in strengthening Brah- 
minism. He died in 413 A.C. and was succeeded by his son, 
Kumara Gupta. 

Much of our information regarding the reign of Chandra 
^ Gupta is based on the account of the Chinese 

traveller, Fa-hien. He came as a pilgrim to 
India to pay respect to the memory of the Buddha in the 
beginning of the fifth century. Crossing the snow-clad Pamirs 
into the Swat valley he passed through Peshawar and Taxila and 
came to Pataliputra, where he stayed for three years. He spent 
ten years (401-410) in this subcontinent; these synchronised 
with the later years of the reign of Chandra Gupta II. The 
pilgrim left India by sea from Tararalipiti (Tambull) in Bengal, 
visiting Ceylon and Java on his way home. 

Fa-hien was so much engrossed in religious affairs that he 
docs not even mention the name of the reigning king, yet his 

account contains much ufeful information about the state of 
tile country. Magadha had several rich and prosperous towns. 
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of which Pataliputra was pre-eminent. It had a free hospital 
managed by the citizens and also two monasteries, to which 
hundreds of Buddhists thronged. The Mauryan palace was so 
imposing that the pilgrim found it difficult to believe that it 
could ever be built by men. The country possessed many 
charitable institutions and rest houses, and a large number of 
Buddhist monasteries. Buddhism was still flourishing. The 
royal officers received fixed salaries and crown lands were the 
main source of state revenue. 

Fa-hien travelled from one end of the subcontinent to the 
other without being molested, and carried out his intellectual 
pursuits undisturbed. 

Kumara Gupta succeeded his father. During his long 
reign of more than forty years he maintained 
* the extensive empire he had inherited and to 
demonstrate his power performed the ashva- 
medha. But forces of disruption began to be felt towards 
the latter part of his reign. The Pushyamitras attacked and 
even defeated the crown prince Skanda Gupta, who, however, 
ultimately crushed the enemy. 

Skanda Gupta was destined to play a glorious part in the 
history of the Guptas. The Empire, already 
(C. 455-467) weakened by the incursions of the Pushya¬ 
mitras ^ was now exposed to the graver menace 
of the formidable inroads of the Huns. These fierce nomads 
from the steppes of Central Asia had become a terrible scourge 
for mankind. They carried out wholesale and wanton des¬ 
truction wherever they went. The Huns marched into Europe 
as well as Asia. Attila attacked the Roman Empire and the 
White Huns spread over the valleys of the Kabul and Swat 
rivers. By the middle of the fifth century the Huns made 
incursions into India and ravaged the plains of Hindustan. 

The Gupta Empire stood the first shock of the Hun inva¬ 
sion quite well. Skanda Gupta’s struggle with the Huns went 
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on intermittently with varying intensity throughout his reign. 
He organised the defence of the frontier by appointing wardens 
of the marches and kept a vigilant eye on the enemy. The 
invaders were driven back (c. 455 A.C.) and so long as Skanda 
Gupta lived, his Empire enjoyed a respite from the fury of Hun 
depredations. 

Skanda Gupta was a great ruler but even in his lifetime 
the frequent wars had impaired the financial resources of the 
Empire. The war of succession that followed his death, reduced 
it to a state of poverty and marked its rapid decline. The 
only monarch amongst the later Guptas worth mentioning is 
Buddha Gupta, who was able not only to keep the forces of 
disintegration at bay but also to revive imperial prestige to 
some extent. After his death the Huns gained the upper 
hand and the Gupta Empire came to an end. 

The Gupta Age marked the culmination of ancient Indian 


The Gupta Age 


culture. It was a period of great development 
in art, science and literature, as well as in 


commerce. This cultural renaissance was the result of fresh 


contacts with the outside world. The expansion of the Roman 
Empire brought the wealthy Roman traders to the Indian ports 
which were thus opened to world commerce. The gold of the 
Roman Empire flowed into India and contributed to its 
financial stability. With the growth of commerce, an exchange 
of ideas was inevitable. Similar contacts were established with 


Persia, and Persian influence is clearly visible in the artistic 
achievement of the Gupta Age. 

The Gupta period was the golden age of Sanskrit. The 
patronage of the imperial court contributed to the development 
of literature. The most famous author of the period was the 
great poet, Kalidasa, whose literary works have been translated 
into various languages. The best known of these are : Shakun- 
tala and Meghaduta. New commentaries upon well-known 
philosophical works were written; the Puranas, which arc 
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considered part of the Hindu scriptures, were augmented and 
Buddhist literature considerably developed during this period. 

In the domain of science, the Gupta Age stands pre-eminent 
for its original contribution to mathematics and astronomy. 
Aryabhata of Pataliputra (bom in 476 A.C.) was a famous 
mathematician and astronomer. Another scientist Varahami- 
hira was well versed in sciences. He was deeply influenced by 
the Greeks. 

In the realm of art this era produced some masterpieces. 
Being made of timber, most of the buildings of this period 
have perished, but there are a few remnants of stone and brick 
architecture which reveal the architectural traditions of the 
period. Sculpture also attained a high standard. The two 
caves of Ajanta which belong to this age embody in stone the 
traditions of timber architerture as practi. ed during the period. 
The paintings cn the walls and ceilings of the caves reveal a 
high standard of conception and execution in dipicting scenes ; 
in drawing as well as the application of colour the subsidiary 
motifs are also remarkable for their beauty. The paintings of 
Ajanta depict hmnan life in its many aspects and the artists 
were not only great painters but also good students of 
psychology. 

The Gupta achieved remarkable success in metallurgical 
skill. The Nalanda copper image of Buddha, (about 80 ft. 
high) and the bronze Buddha of Sultanganj (7J ft. high) may 
be mentioned as excellent specimens of this art. The iron 
pillar near the Qutb Minor at Delhi is the purest form of iron 
found anywhere iu the world; indeed its purity is such that 
even modern metallurgists have not been able to achieve it. 
The artistic feeling of the age is also apparent in the beauty of 
the coins struck during this period. 



CHAPTER X 


NORTHERN INDIA (C. 500-650) 

The death of Skanda Gupta (c. 467), and the overthrow of 
the Persian power in 484 made the Huns 

Tlie Hons 

supreme in Asia. They now ruled over a vast 
territory, with Herat and Balkh as their capitals. The Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent lay at their mercy. Later, Toramana 
established himself in the Pu ijab and extended his authority 
into Rajputana and Malwa. In 502, he was succeeded by his 
son, Mihiragula, who ruled with Sialkot as his capital. 

In 533-34 Yashodharmana, military adventurer of Malwa, 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon Mihiragula and liquidated the 
power of the Huns who were ultimately absorbed into the 
indigenous population. Very little is known about Yashod- 
harmana, and his power seems to have come to an end with 
his death. 

Of the many dynasties ruling in the north, the Pushyabhutis 
held East Punjab with Thaneswar as their 

Harshavardhaiia 

capital and the Maukharis were rulers of 
Kanauj. In 606, as a result of civil war the rulers of both 
these dynasties were killed and the courtiers invited Harsha- 
vardhana, the youngest son of Prabhakaravardhana, a former 
ruler of the Pushyabhuti dynasty, which had entered into 
matrimonial alliance with the Maukharis of Kanauj, to occupy 
the throne. Harsha thus united in his person the kingdoms 
of Thaneswar and Kanauj. The main authorities for this 
period arc Bana's Harsha-Charita, which gives a picture of 
contemporary life, and the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang, who stayed at the court of Harsha for several years. 

When Harsha came to the throne, he was only fifteen or 
sixteen years old and was faced with the formidable task of 
consdlidating his position, in order to strengthen his position 
further and counteract the machinations of the ruler of Bengal, 
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he entered into an alliance with Bhaskaravarmana, king of 
Kamrup (Assam). He succeeded in this task with the help of 
the old courtier, Bhandi. 


The Chinese pilgrim states that Harsha spent nearly six 
years incessant military operations against refractory ele¬ 
ments within his dominions and reduced to subjection some 
of the neighbouring states as well. 

In 612 Harsha found himself strong enough to assume full 
royal titles. The Harsha era, however, begins with 606, the 
year of his accession. Harsha’s policy of expansion brought 
him into conflict with Sasanka, but the latter managed to 
maintain his hold over his dominions till his death. Harsha 
conquered Magadha and after Sasank’s death seems to have 
extended his sway over Bengal with the help of the ruler of 
Kamrup, but his attempt to extend his authority beyond 
Narbada did not succeed because he was decisively defeated 
by the Chalukya king, Pulakesin II. Nor did he succeed in 
extending his authority in the west. Bana claims that his 
Empire extended from the Himalayas to Kathiawar in the 
west, Narbada in the south and Orissa in the east, but as his 
account is tinged with exaggeration it is difficult to determine 
the exact extent of Harsha’s dominions. 


The Empire of Harsha like other ancient Indian Empires, 
was loosely organized and his authority over 
the semi-independent rulers was not very 
effective. In fact Harsha maintained proper 
control over a limited area only, comprising Thaneswar, Kanauj, 
Magadha and Ganjam. 


Harsiui’s 

Emigre 


Kanauj, the capital of the Empire, was situated on the bank 
of the Ganges and was well fortified. It was a prosperous 
city, nearly four miles long and a mile broad, and had a 
number of lofty towers, pavilions and beautiful buildings, 
mostly made of wood. 
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Administration 


The Empire was well governed. The affairs of the State 
were directly supervised by Harsha and were 
not left entirely in the hands of the officials. 
The Emperor, as Hiuen Tsang states, undertook incessant 
and extensive tours throughout his vast Empire, which enabled 
him to watch and check the activities of the chieftains. Com¬ 
pared with the Guptas his administration was harsh and severe. 
The criminal code was rigorous; mutilation was practised 
and capital punishment was frequently awarded. In the trial 
of offences ordeals by water and five were freely used. In 
spite of the severity of laws crimes were not uncommon; 
inland travel was unsafe and the roads remained infested with 
brigands. In the course of his travels Hiuen Tsang was 
more than once molested by robbers. Taxes were light and 
forced labour was uncommon. The government established 
hospitals, charitable institutions and rest houses for public 
benefit. This aspect of Harsha’s administration won high 
praise from Hiuen Tsang. The Empire had a large number of 
Buddhist monasteries, which flourished as places of learning 
and fostered education and literacy. 

Harshavardhana was devoted to the cause of learning and 
was the author of a work on grammar and 
several Sanskrit plays. His interest in the 
promotion of literacy and cultural pursuits 
was reflected in his generous patronage to a large number of 
highly reputed scholars who thronged his court. Bana, 
Mayura, Haradatta, Jayasena and the accomplished Chinese 
scholar Hiuen Tsang were some of the celebrities of the age 
who enjoyed royal bounty. 

Harsha was deeply religious. In his early life he was a 
worshipper of Shiva^ but this did not prevent 
him from showing respect to other religions. 
The Buddhist scholar Hiuen Tsang probably 
exe^d considerable influence on his religious views. In this 


Patronage 
of Learning 


Harsha’s 

Religion 
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later years Harsha showed attachment to the Buddhist faith 
and, like Ashoka, sought to refashion the social and religious 
life of the people. He forbade the slaughter of animals, 
erected stupas and monasteries and summoned convocation of 
monks. The Buddhist sentiment of Harsha flowed in diverse 
channels and Hiuen Tsang refers eloquently to his many acts 
of charity and liberality. But like other Buddhist rulers of 
the period, he remained attached to his Brahmanical beliefs 
as well, a common feature of later Buddhism. The Mahayana 
school of Buddhism which progressively absorbed so many 
features of Brahminism ultimately could hardly be distin¬ 
guished from Vishnuism. Buddhists and Brahmins received 
the same treatment and in all religious festivals Visknu and 
Shiva received equal honours along with the Buddha. 

Harsha met Hiuen Tsang in Bengal. Being interested in 

his learning, he summoned an assembly of 
HiaenTsans ... ..... ... 

learned doctors at Kanauj to discuss religious 

matters with him. This assembly was preceded by colourful 
scenes of lavish generosity and festivity. 

Hiuen Tsang witnessed another festival at Prayag, where 
the monarch gave away his clothes and ornaments in charity. 
The main significance of these festivals was that Brahmanical 
gods were worshipped along with the Buddha, which shows 
that by this time Buddhism had become reconciled to Brahmin¬ 
ism. He found that Taxila, once a proud city, had lost its 
former glory. In the capital itself Brahminism and Buddhism 
flourished side by side. Prayag and Banaras were strongholds 
of Hinduism, but in the country as a whole Hinduism 
becoming more popular and the caste system had ftilly asserted 
itself. The University of Nalanda had attained its highest 
glory and students from all parts of the Buddhist world flocked 
there. 

Hiuen Tsang’s adventure led to spectacular results. The 
valuable Buddhist scriptures which he collected were translated 
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into Chinese through the patronage of the monarchs of the 
Tang dynasty. This made it possible for the people of East 
Asia to have a better understanding of Buddhism, and gave 
a great impetus to its spread in Mongolia, Korea, Japan and 
other neighbouring countries. 

Harshavardhana died in 647. Throughout his whole reign 
he was apparently in full possession of his 
^Itoiha physical and intellectual powers. At the time 

of his accession he had found the Kingdom 
in a state of confusion and it was due to his energy and vigour 
that peace and order had been restored and fresh territories 
conquered. He was a vigorous and powerful ruler but did 
not have the qualities of an empire builder. After his death 
the Empire rapidly disintegrated. 



CHAPTER XI 

RAJPUT ASCENDANCY IN THE NORTH 

Harsha’s death was followed by a period of disintegration 
in the political and social life of the people, 
of Most of the old ideas and institutions failed 

to survive the onslaught of the forces of 
disorder and confusion. In the domain of religion, for instance, 
Buddhism, which at one time had reigned supreme in the land 
of its origin, now sank into obscurity and was ultimately 
annihilated by its old rival, Brahminism. That the two faiths 
flourished side by side in some of the well-known centres of 
Buddhist culture at the time of Hiucn Tsang’s visit is amply 
clear from the frequent references that he makes to them. The 
rising tide of Brahminism proved too strong for the religion of 
Buddha. It would form an interesting chapter of pre-Muslim 
history if we could collect authentic details of the circumstances 
that were responsible for the complete disappearance of 
Buddhism from this subcontinent. 

To begin with, the subtle influence of Brahminism 
permeated Buddhist thought. The image of the Buddha does 
not appear in the earlier Buddhist sculpture, which shows that 
Buddhism was originally averse to idol worship, but later on 
his image was introduced and gradually became a common 
feature of Buddhist worship. 

In course of time Brahmanical influence became predominant 
in Buddhism and a new school of thought called Mahayana 
came into existence. Towards the end, certain forms of 
Mahayana Buddhism sank into a form of Tantric Brahminism. 

It is beyond doubt, however, that the main cause of the 
destruction and disappearance of Buddhism was the fanaticism 
of the Brahmins. For instance, the founder of the Sunga 
dynasty is known to have persecuted the Buddhists in the name 
of orthodox Brahminism. In Rajtaranginiy the famous 
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chronicle of Kashmir, we read of a Hindu raja, whose wife had 
been kidnapped by a Buddhist, ordering the demolition of 
hundreds of Buddhist temples and giving the properties 
attached to them to the Brahmins. For the merciless treatment 
meted out to the Buddhists by Mihiragula one may read the 
pages of Hiuen Tsang’s itinerary. When the tjrant died, 
according to the Buddhist monks, he fell into the lowest abyss 
of hell for his massacres and destruction of the law of Buddha. 
Sasanka, the treacherous murderer of Harsha’s brother, is 
also known for his persecution of the Buddhists. He was a 
worshipper of Shiva, hating Buddhism which he did his best to 
extirpate. He dug up and burnt the holy Bodhi tree at Bodh 
Gaya, on which, according to legend, Ashoka had lavished 
inordinate devotion, broke the stone bearing the footprints of 
Buddha at Pataliputra, destroyed the monasteries and convents 
and scattered the monks and nuns. Even the remote regions 
at the foot of the Nepalese hills did not escape the havoc. 
When the Muslims entered upon the scene they found that 
Buddhism had almost disappeared from the subcontinent. 
Wherever it still survived it had sunk into gross superstition, 
and its followers formed a depressed and persecuted community, 
A student of history cannot help arriving at the conclusion 
that the virtual extinction of Buddhism from the land of its 
birth was the result of widespread and well-planned precautions 
by the Hindu priests and princes in the days of their 
ascendancy. Jainism suffered in a similar manner at their 
hands.. 


Much has been said about the origin of the Rajputs who 
succeeded in establishing their supremacy in 


TbeRiMef 

tlwRi4^ti 


the period of confusion that followed the 
death of Harsha. But most of wl\at has been 


written on the subject is based on tradition and myth and is 


therefore unreliable. A more serious examination of this long 


disputed problem reveals the facts that the term “Rajput”, as 
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applied to a social group, has no concern with race. The view 
generally accepted by the modern scholars is that most of the 
Rajput clans were the descended from the numerous hordes of 
foreigners who entered the subcontinent from the north-west 
in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era. In course 
of time these emigrants were merged in Hindu society and thus 
lost the basic features of their old tribal organisation. The 
ruling families and the upper classes became Rajputs or 
Kshatriyas, where the rank and file were admitted to castes of a 
lower social status, such as Gujars, Jats, Ahirs, etc. 

Thus by the time the Muslims entered the subcontinent 
through the passes of the north-west, the political supremacy of 
the Rajputs had become so thoroughly established that the 
historians have often referred to these times as the Rajput 
period. They were ardent followers of Hinduism and did much 
to popularise its social structure in which they occupied an 
honoured place. They had developed peculiar notions of 
chivalry and nobility, and their strange conception of the 
honour of women was manifested in the cruel customs of the 
jauhar and sati. The Rajput princes had under them feudal 
chiefs belonging to their own caste and enjoying a considerable 
degree of independence. These chiefs would build their castles 
in accessible places and maintain large retinues of soldiers and 
slaves to guard them. Public as well as private warfare had 
become the main feature of their political life. Rigorous caste 
distinctions had made the ruling class vain and proud, and 
rendered the rest of the population unfit for war. Under, these 
circumstances it was impossible for the people to devdop any 
feeling of common nationality. On the eve of its conquest by 
the Muslims the subcontinent was divided into numerous st^s 
and principalities, the more important of which find brief 
mention in the following paragraphs. 
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Bengal 


The earliest historical reference to this State is to be found 
in Samiidragupta's inscriptions which mention 
(AitM^ its ruler as one of the tributary prbices of the 

frontier. In the time of Harsha it was ruled 
by a prince, called Bhashkaravarmana, who is stated to have 
entertained the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, at his court. In 
the thirteenth century it was conquered by the Ahoms^ a Shan 
tribe from Burma, and remained in their possession for a long 
time. In 1205 Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji invaded Tibet 
and conquered a considerable portion of Assam. 

The history of Bengal in the period following the death of 
Harsha is rather obscure. It was in these 
days of anarchy and confusion that Gopala 
was chosen by the people as their chief. He does not appear 
to have been a man of noble birth, although later writers have 
managed to discover a mythical origin for his dynasty. His 
son Dharmapala (770-785) is credited with a career of conquest 
and is stated to have expelled the ruler of Kanauj and placed 
his own nominee on the throne of that important State. He 
was an enthusiastic follower of the Mahayana sect of Buddhism 
and had built the famous monastery of Vikramsila (in Bhagal- 
pur district). His son and successor, Devapala, was also a 
great warrior and is considered to be the greatest king of this 
dynasty. In the days of their decline the territory of the Palos 
was overrun by the Rashtrakutas who claim to have “bathed 
their horses where the Ganges enters the sea”. Even after this 
reverse the dynasty lingered on for a long time until it finally 
collapsed in 1199. 

The origin of the Senas is not definitely known. The 
founder of the dynasty, Saraantasena, was 
born in a family of “Brahmin-Kshatriyas”, 
which suggests that he was of Brahmin origin but had taken 
to the Kshatriya profession of fighting. His grandson Vijayascna 
(1100-1165) may be regarded as the real founder of the Sena 


The Senat 
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power. He had to fight a number of wars against his neigh¬ 
bours to preserve the independence of his State. The last 
ruler of the dynasty was Lakhs hin an sen a in whose lime Bengal 
was invaded and conquered by Muhammad bin Bakhiiyar 
Khalji with a handful of troops. 

For the history of this Slate we have w depend mainly on 
Kalhana’s Najtarangini wliich was composed 
in the twelfth century and is therefore not 
reliable for the earlier period. In the eighth century Muklapida 
of the Karkota dynasty, who is also known as Lalitadiiya, 
extended his frontiers by annexing a part of the territories of 
Kanauj, Tibet and other neighbouring states. In the middle 
of the next century this dynasty wa^ supplanted by the Upsalas. 
Adantivarmana (855>83), the founder of the new dynasty, 
was an energetic ruler. He devoted himself to internal reform 
and patronised literature. His death w'as followed by a period 
of disorder which was: brought to an end by Chakravarmana 
(936-37), but he was murdered soon after his accession by his 
own nobles because of his infatuation for a low caste dancing 
girl. In 939 this dynasty came to an end with the rise to 
power of a chief, named Yasaskara. His son and successor 
was completely under the influence of his wife, Didda, who 
continued to govern the Slate even after the death of her 
husband. A cruel and heartless woman, she is stated to have 
murdered at least three of his grandsons who could possible 
challenge her claims to the throne. She was succeeded by her 
nephew who became the founder of the Lohara dynasty which 
lasted till 1172. 

The thirteenth century was a period of weak rulers and civil 
wars. In the first quarter of the following century Kashmir 
was invaded by a Muslim army; and in 1339 it came under 
Muslim rule when Shah Mir ascended the throne with the title 
of Shams-ud-din Shah. 
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Kanauj 


The capital of Harsha, which had now become the seat of 
the Pratihara branch of the Gurjaras, suffered 
considerably during this period of turmoil. 
We know very little of its history before the time of Yasovar- 
mana who was defeated and slain by Lalitaditya of Kashmir 
in 740. In the early years of the ninth century Dharmapala, 
the ruler of Bengal, deposed the raja of Kanauj and placed his 
own nominee upon the throne, who, in his turn, was expelled 
by Nagabhata II about 816. His grandson, Bhoja, enjoyed a 
long reign of about half a century (840-90) and ruled over an 
extensive territory. 

His son, Mahendrapala, was able to keep intact the vast 
dominion of his father, but in the next reign the kingdom began 
to decline and Mahipala, the grandson of Bhoja, was severely 
defeated by Indra III, the Bashtrakuta, chief of the Deccan, 
who captured the capital itself. Mahipala was able to recover 
Kanauj but could not stop the disintegration of the State. 

The collapse of the Pratiharas was followed by the rise of 
several dynasties. Ultimately the Gaharwars seized power and 
established their rule in the Gangetic plains. Govindachandra, 
who ascended the throne in 1112 and is considered to have 
been the greatest ruler of this dynasty, enjoyed a long and 
prosperous reign. His son, Vijayachandra (1155-1170), was 
succeeded by Jayachandra, who has been spoken of as a power¬ 
ful prince by the Muslim writers. The romantic episode of 
the abduction of his daughter, Samayukta, by Prithviraja is a 
famous theme of bardic lays, and was the main cause of hostility 
between the two princes. In 1193 Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-dm 
Muhammad bin Sam defeated Jayachandra at Chandwar and 
annexed his kingdom to his dominion. 

Another dynasty that came into prominence in the twelfth 
century was that of the Chauhans of Ajmer. 
One of them Vigrahraja is believed to have 
been the author of a drama. His nephew, Prithviraja, was the 


AJmer-Delbi 
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greatest ruler of the dynasty. In 1182 his power and prestige 
were considerably enhanced by his victory over Chandel 
raja, but a few years later he was defeated and slain by Sultan 
Mu‘izz-ud-dln Muhammad bin Sam at the second battle of 
Tarain. The victorious Sultan appointed Prithviraja’s illegiti¬ 
mate son to the governorship of Ajmer but it was not long 
before he was expelled by his uncle, Hariraja. Subsequently 
Ajmer was conquered by Qutb-ud-dTn Aibak and annexed to 
the Sultanate of Delhi. 

In Gujarat power was held by a family of petty chieftains 

known as the Chavadas. The last of the 

Gujarat 

Chavadas was slain by his own nephew and 
son-in-law, Mularaja, who laid the foundation of the Solanki 
dynasty. Mularaja was not only a great conqueror and builder 
but is also reported to have extended his patronage to scholars. 
He was succeeded by his son, Chamunda, but we have very 
little information about his reign. The next ruler, Durlabha, 
was followed on the throne by his nephew, Bhim I, in whose 
time Somnath was invaded by Sultan Mahmnd. He died in 
1064. Another notable prince of this dynasty was Diddharaja. 
On his death the kingdom of Gujarat passed into the hands of 
Kumarapala who belonged to another branch of the same 
family. After him the power of the Solankis was overthrown 
by ihQ Vagheles, Visaldeva (1243-61) established his rule over 
the whole of Gujarat. The last ruler of this dynasty was 
Karnadeva who was defeated and expelled by the generals of 
Ala-ud-dm Muhammad Khalji. 

The brief account of the ascendancy of the Rajputs given 
above will help us to form a fairly correct idea of the political 
and social conditions on the eve of the Muslim conquest. It 
was essentially a period of stagnation. It was during this 
period that the caste system was established in its full rigour. 
Brahminism had certainly succeeded in crushing Buddhism^ 
weakening Jainism and bringing within its fold countless hordes 
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of foreigners that had entered the subcontinent during this 
period. But along with the rapid growth of its worldly power 
and prestige the Brahmanical faith was fast losing the vitality 
of its moral and cultural foundations. In the pre-Harshan 
period the imperialistic regime of the Guptas had added consi¬ 
derably to the development of culture by making valuable 
contributions to art and literature. Then came a set-back 
which was the result of foreign invasions and anarchy. With 
the dawn of the seventh century there was again a change for 
the better, because Harsha’s liberal policy in religious matters 
and his patronage of literature once more opened the doors 
of progress. Unfortunately this happy state of affairs lasted 
but for a short period of about half a century. The death of 
Harshavardhana once more threw the subcontinent into the 
abysmal darkness of religious fanaticism, political jealousies 
and social tyranny. Intellectual decay then set in. The mass 
of the people groaned under the tyranny of Brahmin predomi¬ 
nance and Rajput feudalism. The arts decayed, government 
grew harsher, and the burden of taxes became almost intoler ¬ 
able. The bulk of the people were exploited and persecuted 
by the feudal lords and the priestly caste; their creative spirit 
was crushed and they laboured under a system which was 
reactionary and unprogressivc. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE SOUTH : NEO-HINDUISM 

Our sources of information about the early history of South 
India are extremely limited. We know only this much that 
there were several states in the south which were often at war 
with one another. Some of them played an important role in 
the history of that reign. The three Tamil states lying in the 
extreme south were : Kerala in the west. Panday in the east, 
and Chola in the north. In the Deccan plateau also 
several dynasties held sway at different periods. The Pallavas. 
for instance, ruled the districts lying in the east, while the state 
of Kalinga comprised the territories now known as Orissa. 
The central part of the plateau was for some time in the hands 
of the Chalukya rajas. Their power was at a later period 
destroyed by the Rashtrakutas who established their own 
government and ultimately extended its authority over the 
entire area from Tanjore in the south to Gujarat and Malwa 
in the north. The Rashtrakuta princes were patrons of art 
and literature and the well-known Kailash temple of Ellora 
caves still stands as a testimony of their aesthetic taste. Simi¬ 
larly at one time the Cholas were also able to build up a 
powerful and extensive state. Under Raja Raja (985-1016) 
almost the entire territory of the Deccan and the far south 
owed allegiance to them. It may be mentioned here that the 
famous Vishnuite reformer, Ramanuja, had to go into exile 
owing to the persecutions of the Cholas, 

Like its politics the religious life of the people of the south 

had also fallen into a state of disorder. It 
Religious Conflict , , , . r* 

was marked by a deadly struggle for supremacy 

between the various creeds and schools of thought. Jainism 
and Buddhism had each held at one time a position of supre¬ 
macy. The latter had spread from the subcontinent to the coun¬ 
tries of Tibet, Ceylon, Burma and China and prospered there 
to such an extent that it ultimately became the national faith 
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of those countries. The rise of Buddhism had naturally inflicted 
a severe blow upon the position of Hinduism in general 
and the religious monopoly and ascendancy of the Brahmins 
in particular. Consequently the Brahmins, securing the coope¬ 
ration of Hindu chiefs and rajas, began to crush Buddhism. 
But it was not an easy task to destroy a religion which had 
gained widespread popularity among the masses and had found 
its way into every corner of the subcontinent, from the Hima¬ 
layas in the north to Cape Comorin in the south. It was for 
this reason that the struggle between them lasted for several 
centuries. The Brahmins strengthened the position of the rajas 
by giving their authority a religious colour ; in return the rajas 
supported them in their struggle against Buddhism. The old 
traditions and ceremonies were revived, and Pulakesin II is 
stated to have celebrated the ashwamedha, which had been dead 
for centuries, in order to please the Brahmins. 

The Chalukyas and Pallaras were enemies of each other but 
on the question of reviving Hinduism they held the same view. 
The most deplorable result of this long conflict between the two 
faiths was that the followers of Jainism and Buddhism suffered 
terrible persecutions at the hands of the Brahmins, and in many 
cases they were mercilessly put to death for refusing to change 
their religion. There are numerous cases of such killings 
recorded in the history of this period. 

The reformers of Hinduism maintained that salvation could 
be attained by three different ways, wdmely, {\ ) karma marga 
or the path of action, (2) giyan marga or the path of know¬ 
ledge and gnosticism, and (3) ^lakti marga, or the path of love 
and devotion. Of these three systems the karma marga be¬ 
came most popular. Its followers believed that the essence 
of religion lay in the celebration of certain rites and in acting 
according to some prescribed methods. Those who believed 
in giyan marga said that the only way of attaining salvation 
lay in increasing knowledge, so that a man might know the 
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Real Truth. There are indications to the effect that some 
people followed the path of salvation. They held that man 
should kindle the fire of love in his heart to such an extent 
that the enter life could be devoted to love. This last method 
seem to have come into vogue comparatively at a later date, 
for in the earlier stages we find only dim traces of its existence. 
Salvation, according to Hindu philosophy, means deliverance 
from a^agavan (or the chain of births and re«births). The 
doctrine of awagavan (transmigration) means that every ani¬ 
mate being is re-born after death in some form or other and 
that this chain of re-births continues until the award of its 
deeds consummated. The sufferings and comforts of the 
new life are determined by the nature of its deeds in the 
previous one. 

The believers in karma marga were mostly Shivaites and it 
was during this period that the worship Shim and Vishnu 
became popular in south India. The ideas of hhakti marga 
also appear to have been in existence, but the study of religious 
sciences was the monopoly of the sadhus and pundits only, 
and was not within the access of other people. Many sections 
of the common people were steeped in superstition and 
indulged in the worship of trees and animals. 

Uptil now all the important religious movements had started 
in the north and it was from there that new 
Religious Reform religious beliefs and ideas flowed 

downwards and reached the territories of south India after 
crossing the Vindhiyas. But in the seventh and eighth cen¬ 
turies the direction of these streams is reversed, and the south 
becomes the fountain-head of revolutionary movements of 
religious reform. This change was brought about by two 
factors. The first reason was that in the post-Harsha period 
northern Hind-Pakistan had been split into a number of petty 
states, and political disintegration had barred the way to 
intellectual progress. The other reason was that the advent 
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of Islam had completely revolutionized the intellectual outlook 
of the south. 

Even in the pre-Islamic days the Arabs had commercial 
contacts with the coastal territories of the 
subcontinent and had set up their colonies 
on its west coast. Islam added new vigour to their power of 
action, and Muslim Arab traders began to come to this land in 
ever-increasing numbers. Their ships started from the Red 
Sea and continued to move along the coast until they reached 
the ports of Hind-Pakisian, Malaya and China. The Muslims 
set up their colonies in Malabar and married in India, with 
the result that their population began to increase. They held 
the monopoly of sea-borne trade in the Indian Ocean, took 
the Indo-Pakistan commodities to the West and brought 
articles from there to this subcontinent. This trade brought 
enormous profits to the coastal stales and consequently their 
rajas showed great regard to the Arab merchants. The charac¬ 
ter of the Arabs had been elevated by their conversion to 
hiam to such an extent that wherever they went they were 
received cordially and were held in great respect. In the 
coastal territories on the east and the west they were given 
the rights of purchasing land and settling permanently. They 
also carried on the work of preaching their faith to the people 
along with their mercantile business. The religious and 
political disorder in the south greatly facilitated their task, 
and the simple and charming ideas of Islam soon began to 
appeal to the people. 

In the last years of the ninth century the raja of Kon- 
dangalpur (Malabar) accepted Islam and became so enthusias¬ 
tic a follower of his new faith that he left Malabar to stay 
permanently in Arabia. Until recently the raja of Malabar, 
who bears the family title of zamorin (santuri), used to wear 
Arab dress at the time of his coronation, the ceremony being 
performed by a Moplah. The raja of Travancore, at the time 
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of his coronation, used to raised his sword and utter these 
words: “I shall keep this sword only up to the time of my 
uncle’s return from Mecca.” In short the Arabs had been 
able to establish a position of honour and respect of them¬ 
selves in this subcontinent. Their trade was a source of great 
profit for ihe zamorin; they also helped him in his wars. The raja 
was so deeply affected by their noble character and activities 
that he not only allowed them to preach but actively encouraged 
their faith. 

The Arabs had also been coming as traders, since pre- 
Islamic times to the territories of the eastern coast. From here 
they carried their wares to Indonesia, Malaya and China; hence 
they called this coast Ma'abar (or a place of crossing). It 
was through the efforts of these Arab traders that Islam was 
introduced to these parts of the subcontinent. The rajas of 
Ma’abar also treated them with consideration and exempted 
them from octroi and other taxes. The commodities of Hind- 
Pakistan were thus carried to the markets of Europe by the 
Arabs. 

The Arab traders carried on missionary work side by ^ide 
with their business. The most effective wea- 
the preaching was the nobility of 

their character and conduct. Some of them 
were men of learning also. Consequently their contacts with 
this land and the establishment of their settlements made it 
possible lor Islamic ideas to influence the religious and literary 
circles of the Hindus. Even those who did not accept the new 
Faith could not escape being influenced by its teachings. 
Gradually Hinduism itself began to be deeply influenced by 
Islam and its philosophy to be affected by fundamental 
Muslim beliefs. Some of the Islamic principles became so 
firmly rooted in the system of Hinduism that during the last 
eleven or twelve centuries they have again and again acted as 
the main cause of revolutionary reforms in that religion. 
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The basic tenet of Islam is tauhid (unity of God), and this 
undoubtedly is its most appealing aspect. In 
Influence of Islam nicdley of beliefs which constitute Hindu¬ 
ism the 'unity of God’ idea can be faintly discerned. The 
Islamic conception of tauhid deeply influenced Hindu ideas, and 
some of the great Hindu thinkers laid much emphasis on it and 
abandoned other doctrines. 7a.si7wivn/(fHamic mysticism) also 
gave some of its features to the system of Hinduism. An 
all-consuming love for the Divine Being is the essence of 
fasawwuf; ihc sufi turn his face away from the world and 
devotes himself to God alone; indeed he wants to merge his 
very self in the existence of God. The influence of these ideas 
can be seen very clearly in the hhakti movement. But the 
element of hhakti in Hinduism was very weak and in course of 
time its flames were completely extinguished by the growing 
influence of Brahmin ritualism. Buddhism and Jainism did not 


concern themselves, with the existence of God and, therefore, 
as far as their followers were concerned the question of divine 
love did not arise. Islam fanned the smouldering flames of 
hhakti, and in the course of subsequent centuries the entire 
region of the south began to resound with its songs, which 
expressed in exceedingly sweet words the feelings of divine love 
and the mental satisfaction which was attained through it. There 
arose a number of religious reformers who said that ritualism was 
a meaningless thing and the true path of salvation lay in hhakti 
alone. The influence of Islam was not confined to beliefs; it was 
to be seen as well as in Hindu social life. Islam is a democratic 


faith; that is to say, all men arc equal in its sight. But in Hindu 
society the laws of caste were rigorously observed. With the 
advent of Islam a milder attitude to the laws was adopted and 
not a few Hindu reformers opposed the caste system entirely. 

During the last fifteen hundred years perhaps no Hindu 


Shankara Acbarya 


thinker has influenced the fundamental doc¬ 
trines of Hinduism more deeply than Shankra 
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Acharya. He was born at the end of the eighth century in a 
Brahmin family in a village of Malabar. He was still a child 
when his father died. However, his mother made good 
arrangements for his education, and Shankara was able to 
acquire extensive knowledge even at an early stage of his life. 
He then left his home, became a sanyasi and spent some time 
studying with a guru on the banks of the Narbada. When 
he had completed his studies he travelled throughout the sub¬ 
continent holding disputations with the followers of the various 
sects and groups of Hinduism. He died young in the early 
years of the ninth century. 

Before Shankara Acharya Hinduism had become an arena 
for different beliefs, superstitions and philosophical ideas, every 
kind of belief being present in it. Shankara proved by logical 
argument that this plurality of religious beliefs and sects was 
a source of disbelief. He tried to end this diffusion of ideas 
and to integrate Hindu beliefs into a complete system of 
thought, bringing them all to one common centre. One result 
of his efforts was that the Hindus made a combined and 
decisive attempt to expel Buddhism from this subcontinent. 

The influence of Islam on the ideas of Shankara Acharya 
is quite clear. He made tauhid the most important of his 
fundamental principes and explained to the people that the 
Hindu scriptures contained this doctrine, and that all those 
who had ignored it and taken to other ways had committed a 
mistake in understanding that religion. In his ideas we can 
see a tinge of tasawwuf (Islamic mysticism) also. He says that 
in the entire universe there is no existence other than that of 
God and whatever we see in this world is maya or a delusion 
of our sight and thought. In reality all is Brahma (God). 
Owing to our ignorance and short-sightedness we see the 
manifestations of ^^rnaya*^ and take them for realities. If we 
attain true knowledge, this talisman of pnaya will break and 
we shall see Brahma^ who is the Real Existence. He is free 
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from attributes. This conception of God is so abstruse that 
it is beyond the comprehension of the ordinary man. Therefore 
Shankara presented another conception of God for this world 
of maya and called it Ishwara, who has attributes and therefore 
can reward or punish the people according to their deeds. 

In the time of Shankara Acharya, and even before his birth, 


Bhakti Movement 


Hinduism had begun to show signs of a new 
tendency. This was bhakti, which has already 


been mentioned. It was an attractive innovation for the 


common people, since it brought men nearer to God through 
emotion. For a ordinary man it was difficult to establish 
any emotional relationship with the conception of God that 
was presented by Shankara. Contrary to this conception the 
God of bhakti was a Being who loved and could be loved. 

Influenced by Islam the worshippers of Shiva and Vishnu 
considerably helped the growth of bhakti. 
The composed countless songs (bhajans) of 
bhakti which became very popular among the common people. 

Ramanuja has the largest share in securing popularity for 


Vaishnaviim 


the Vaishnava faith. He was born near 
Madras in 1016. His first teacher was a 


person who believed in Shankara’s ideas. Ramanuja was 
opposed to Shankara’s school of thought and the consequent 
diflferences of opinion between teacher and pupil led him to 
study under another guru. When he finished studying under 
the guru he wrote several commentaries on the Vendanta and, 
like Shankara Acharya, began to travel the subcontinent. 
The Chola raja wanted him to renounce Vaishnavism and 
accept Shivaism, but he did not agree to this and left the raja’s 
territories. 


Ramanuja differed fundamentally from Shankara Acharya 
in his teachings. Ramanuja’s God is Brahma as well as fshwara. 
He has the finest of attributes. The human soul is immortal 
and eternal and is in fact a shadow of Brahma, In order to 
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reach Brahma it has to adopt the path of bhakti. Ramanuja 
proved the hhakti doctrine by Vedanta, He showed some 
consideration to the Shudras and the untouchables and allowed 
them to enter the temples on certain fixed days of the year. 
He even personally preached his doctrines to some of the 
Shudras, 



PART III 

Muslim Rule ( Section I) 

CHAPTER Xia 

THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SIND 


The Rise of Islam 


lidam swept off the mouldering debris of decaying systems 
and put in their place a civilization which still 
pulsates with life and vigour. Its teachings, 
even today, are capable of bringing peace and harmony to a 
weary world. 


The founder of this great religion was Muhammad, who 
brought about a revolution unparalleled in history. This 
illiterate son of the desert received a new dispensation which 
brought a message of hope and comfort to mankind. Arabia, 
which hitherto had remained in the backwaters of world 
movements and had played no direct part in the affairs of 
humanity, suddenly woke up from her slumbers at the clarion 
call of this great man. 


The Prophet Muhammad was born in A. C. 570 at Mecca 
The Holy Prophet and belonged to the eminent tribe of Quraish. 
and his Mission £arly in his life he acquired a great reputation 

for his noble character and generous disposition. He was 
looked upon as the friend of the poor and the needy. His 
outstanding honesty won him the name of al-Amin, “the trusted 
one. 


Yet, inwardly he was unhappy. He found his people 
steeped in ignorance and vice. They indulged in robbery, 
drinking, gambling, infanticide and idolatory. 

He VN as forty years old when he was ordained an apostle by 
God to preach His indivisible unity to mankind. The 
Quraish, who derived much of their income from the annual 
pilgrimage to the Kabbah which contained 360 idols, persecuted 
him and his faithful followers for rejecting their deities. In 622, 
therefore, he was compelled to migrate to Medina where the 
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ground had already been prepared for his message. The 
migration of the Prophet from Mecca to Medina is known as 
the Hijrat and marks the beginning of the Muslim era. 

Even at Medina his Meccan adversaries did not allow him 
any rest. They attacked him repeatedly, but were always 
discomfited. When at last the truce of Hudaibiyah was violated, 
by the Quraish the Prophet marched on Mecca, which he 
occupied without resistance. The enemies who had so cruelly 
persecuted him and his followers were readily forgiven and a 
general amnesty was extended to the citizens. Never in the 
annals of conquest has a triumphal entry been so peaceful. 
Struck by his generosity the Meccans accepted Islam, and the 
Kabbah was cleared of all idols. 

By now his mission had succeeded so well that the Arabs 
from all over the country came flocking to join his Faith, On 
the occasion of his last pilgrimage to Mecca the following verse 
was revealed to him by God:— 

c. * * * ^j^ 1 l**j*ji^ ^ 

His mission being fulfilled, the end of his mortal life drew 
near. 

In the year 632 he departed from this world. He had 
brought about an unparalleled revolution in the moral life of 
his people and changed the very current of human thought. 
With him begins the modern age, characterised by the 
liberation of the human mind from the shackles of superstition 
and his mastery over the forces of nature. 

The Quran, which was revealed to the Prophet at different 
The Teachiogt period of his life and on different occasions, 
embodies the teaching of Islam, which means 
literally “the religion of submission to the will of God.” They 
are in consonance with human reason and laws of nature. 
They breathe a spirit of kindliness, generosity and brotherhood, 
and are essentially simple. The entire structure of the teaching 
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of Islam is based on the fundamental conception of the Unity 
of God. Islam forbids all manners of coercion in matters of 
faith and enjoins tolerance, fellow-feeling, brotherhood and 
generosity towards all mankind. 

The teachings of the Prophet worked a mighty change in 
Main Features of the lives of the Arabs. They laid aside their 
Islamic Society petty feuds and were welded into one great 

community. They discarded their old vices and dedicated 
themselves to the service of the one true God. They acquired 
all virtues which make human life great and noble. The entire 
society was transformed, and there arose a fraternity of people 
which was imbued with the ideals of tolerance, social justice 
and equality. Their dealings with their non-Muslim neigh¬ 
bours were not merely just but generous. Inspired by the 
change in their lives wrought by their faith, they set forth as its 
enthusiastic but peaceful missionaries. Their efforts were 
crowned with unique success. 

A united Arabia was a thorn in the flesh of the Byzantine 


The Expanfion 
Islam of 


and Sasanian Empires, which bordered upon 
it. From time to time their armies would 


make inroads into the Arabian territory. This compelled 
Hadrat Abu Bakr, who had succeeded the Holy Prophet as the 
head of the Commonwealth, to cross swords with these mighty 
empires. Though ill-equipped and outnumbered, the Muslims 
carried everything before them by force of sheer courage and 
determination, born of devotion to their new Faith. Under 


Hadrat ‘Umar, Syria, Egypt and Persia were completely 
conquered, and the Muslims were found battering against the 
frontiers of Sind. 


It was not merely a material conquest but also a conquest 
of the spirit. Islam came as a liberator of the people who had 
been living under the tyrannies of social and political iniquities. 
Most of them readily accepted the simple creed of Islam. 
Those who wanted to adhere to their old faiths were generously 
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treated and were given the fullest religious liberty. 

In the time of the Umayyad caliph, al-Walid (705-715), his 
general, Musa bin Nusair, subjugated the whole of North 
Africa while his lieutenant, Tariq, captured the fair country of 
Andalusia (Spain). In the east, the Muslim general, Qutaibah, 
penetrated far into Central Asia. At this very time circums¬ 
tances led to the conquest of Sind by Muhammad bin Qasim, 

the nephew and son-in-law of Hajjaj, the able Governor 
of Iraq. 

The Brahmin rulers of Sind had sent their legions to help 
Causes of the the Persians against the Muslims. During the 
ArsblDTitsion governorship of Hajjaj some Arab rebels had 
crossed the border into Sind and taken shelter with Raja Dahir. 
The immediate cause of invasion, however, was provided by the 
plunder of some ships carrying the families of Arabs who had 
died in Ceylon and the gifts sent by the ruler of that island for 
the caliph, by the pirates of Daibul, then a flourishing port of 
Sind. Hajjaj, hearing of this atrocity, addressed a strong 
protest to Raja Dahir, requiring him to punish the culprits and 
restore the gifts and the captives. Dahir treated the matter 
with contempt and refused to take action. Hajjaj, thereupon, 
decided to chastise the Raja and obtained permission from the 
caliph to despatch an army to conquer Sind. His nephew and 
son-in-law, ‘Imad-ud-din Muhammad bin Qasim, a youth of 
seventeen, who had distinguished himself as a fighter and 
administrator, was put at the head of this army, which con¬ 
sisted of 6,000 picked Syrian and Iraqi soldiers, an equal 
number of well-equipped camel riders, and a baggage-train of 
3,000 Bactrian camels. The force had been equipped with 
great foresight. 

The Arabs had with them manjaniqs or catapults which 
were used for bombarding fortresses with large stone and 
metal balls. The largest of them was called 'Arus (bride) and 
was worked by 500 men. With this equipment Muhammad 
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bin Qasim marched against Daibul through Makran. 

On learning that garrison believed that there was a 
talisman under the huge red flag which flew 
from the steeple of a temple in the centre of 
the city, Muhammad bin Qasim issued orders 
that the flag should at once be made the target of the *Arus 
(the bride). The fall of the supposedly magical flag completely 
demoralized the defenders who were thoroughly routed. The 
city now laid at the mercy of its conquerors; but their youthful 
leader not only prevented unnecessary bloodshed but treated 
the inhabitants with consideration and generosity. He laid out 
a quarter for the Muslims and entrusted the defence of the city 
to a small garrison. He then marched on Nirun, a well-known 
town on the west bank of the Indus. When he reached its 
vicinity a deputation of Buddhist priests attended on him and 
produced a letter of pardon and protection from Hajjaj. The 
city was con sequently occupied without any loss of life. As in 
Daibul the Muslims made necessary arrangements for their 
settlement and constructed a mosque. The next town to be 
captured was Sehwan which also surrendered without resistance. 
From Sehwan he proceeded towards Sisam and crushed the 
opposition of the Jats. In the meantime Raja Dahir had 
assembled a strong army consisting of 50,000 horse and taken 
shelter behind the walls of the strongly defended fort of Rawar. 
Muhammad bin Qasim, who had received peremptory orders to 
meet the main force of the enemy, lost no time in returning to 
Nirun and crossed the river immediately in spite of the oppres¬ 
sive heat of June and an incessant shower of arrows from the 
other side. The opposition to the crossing of the river offered 
by the enemy was easily overcome, and the Muslims found 
themselves face to face with the biggest force that they had 
encountered so far. For four days fighting continued without 
any decisive result; but on the fifth, which was the 10th of 
Ramadan, Raja Dahir, surrounded by an imposing airay of 
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elephants, led the charge in person. The Muslim soldiers, 
undaunted by the superior numbers and equipment of the 
enemy, resisted the charge with remarkable courage. Dahir’s 
elephant was struck by an arrow and took to flight. However, 
he continued fighting on foot till he was overpowered and slain 
by an Arab soldier. The Muslims now besieged the fortress 
and captured it without much difficulty. 

After his victory at Rawar, Muhammad bin Qasim proceeded 
to Brahmanabad which was an important town in those days. 
Its site has been located at a distance of about forty-five miles 
from Hyderabad near Shahdadpur. As the Muslim army 
approached Dahir’s son fled leaving the town to be defended 
by his chiefs. Being unable to stand the pressure of a regular 
siege they surrendered unconditionally. Muhammad bin Qasim 
entered the city in triumph and, in keeping with his traditional 
policy, granted amnesty to all non-combatants. Here he halted 
for some time to recognize the administration of the conquered 
territories on a sound footing. The basic principles of his 
administrative system were justice and tolerance. The non- 
Muslims were given complete freedom of religion, and some of 
temples which had been damaged in war were repaired 
at government expense. The Brahmins continued to enjoy their 
old rights and privileges. Hindus were freely employed by the 
new government, particularly in the revenue department. Even 
the minister of Raja Dahir was re-appointed to his former 
post. 

Aftet setting these affairs at Brahmanabad, Muhammad 
bin Qasim resumed his military campaign and marched on Aror 
where the son and wife of the late Raja Dahir had taken shelter. 
But when the Muslim forces reached the vicinity of the town 
they fled towards Chitor, and the garrison surrendered the keys 
of the fort without even a show of resistance. The next 
important town to be conquered was Multan. It offered strong 
resistance but was ultimately captured. The news of HaJljaj’s 
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death brought this career of conquest to an end and Muhammad 
bin Qasim was forced to return to Aror. 

When al-Walid died, he was succeeded by his brother, 
Sulaiman, whose nomination al-Walid had 
bin^Qa^’s^mr prevent. In this endeavour he had 

been supported by Hajjaj and Mutemmad bin 
Qasim. Hajjaj was now dead. Mu^mmad bin Qasim incurred 
the wrath of the new caliph and was imprisoned and tormented 
to death. 

Thus perished in the bloom of youth the great hero who 
had, in the brief space of three years, conquered Sind and 
established the caliph’s sway on the soil of Pakistan. His death 
was deeply mourned in Sind, and the people of Kiraj set up a 
statue in his memory. 

Some writers have minimized the importance of the Arab 
conquest of Sind. This view is incorrect and 
uncritical. The exact extent of Arab conquest 
is difficult to determine; it seems certain, how¬ 
ever, that the Arab arms were carried far beyond the borders of 
the present province of Sind. Some scholars are inclined to 
believe that the Arab armies subsequently penetrated as far as 
Malwa and Gujarat. Moreover in the domain of culture and 
civilization, this contact with Islam had far-reaching effect on 
our history. The Muslims had already achieved a prominent 
place among the peoples of the world and their coming 
provided the people of the subcontinent with immense oppor¬ 
tunities for commercial and cultural progress. 

The people of Sind, like so many other nations before them, 
willingly accepted the faith of Islam, and in the course of time 
it became one of the predominantly Muslim areas of this sub¬ 
continent. Multan gradually rose to the position of an 
international city, and was for many centuries the biggest centre 
of cultural and commercial activities in this part of the world. 
Thus it was in Sind that the foundations of Muslim rule and 
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administration in Hind-Pakistan were laid, and it was from 
here that the influence of Islam spread into other parts of the 
subcontinent. The Arabs had by now assimilated and 
developed the cultures of such ancient peoples as the Greeks, 
Egyptians, Syrians, Mesopotamians and Persians. This noble 
heritage was now brought into contact with Hindu civilization 
and culture. With their enthusiasm for knowledge the Arabs 
studied the Hindu sciences and adapted some of them for their 
own use. They took for instance the Hindu system of notation 
and passed it on to the world in the form in which it is known 
today as ‘Arabic numerals*. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE YAMINI DYNASTY OF GHAZNI 

In the beginning of the tenth century A.C., Central Asia, 
Afghanistan and the eastern part of Persia 
^a^'TidEmpire possession of ihe Samani 

dynasty, Bukhara was their capital. Alptigin, 
a slave of one of these Samani princes, founded the kingdom 
of Ghazni in 963 A.C. His son and two slaves succeeded him one 
after the other, and in the year 977 A.C. Subuktigin, another 
of his slaves, sat on the throne. 

Relations had been strained between the Muslims and the 
Hindu-Shahi rulers of the Punjab for a long 
C ) The reason was that the Hindu 

dynasty viewed with diTavour the growth of 
Muslim power. Waihind was the seat of government of this 
ruling family. It was situated on the bank of the river Indus, 
a few miles above Attock. 

Jaipal, the raja of Waihind, realising the growing danger 
to his own kingdom from the rise of Subuktigin, advanced 
with a huge army upon Ghazni to give battle to Subuktigin. 
Jaipal suffered defeat, but asked for peace and obtained his 
release by offering ten lakhs of rupees, fifty elephants and part 
of his territory upto Lamghan (Jalalabad). Besides, he left 
some of his relations as hostages with Subuktigin. But soon 
after reaching his country he violated the pact and imprisoned 
Subuktigin’s officers who had accompanied him to realise the 
war indemnity. Immediately after receiving this news, Subukti¬ 
gin attacked the territory of Lamghan and seized a number 
of forts. 

Jaipal now called upon a number of Hindu rajas to join 
him and again advanced with a huge army upon Ghazni. 
Subuktigin, too, came out to meet Jaipal who again suffered 
a signal defeat. Subuktigin annexed Lamghan and all the 
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territory up to Peshawar. After making arrangements for the 
preaching and spread of Islam in that land he returned to 
Ghazni. 

Subukiigin fell ill at Balkh and started for Ghazni to 
recuperate his health, but while on his way he died in 
August 997. 

Subuktigin was a popular king. He left four sons behind 
him, namely Mahmood, Isma‘il, Nasr and Yusuf. He married 
Mahmood to a daughter of the Farighun dynasty which in its 
turn was related to the Samanis. Subuktigin^s object in 
arranging this match was to strengthen his position. In per¬ 
sonal character he was steady, patient, kind and generous. 
He had become so powerful towards the closing years of his 
life that the neighbouring rulers were anxious to make friends 
with him. 

Before his death Subuktigin appointed Ismahl, his younger 
son, as successor. Mahmood who was at 

Sultan Mahmood Herat at the time was the best among his 

bin Subuktiein 

(998-1030 AC.) brothers so far as personal accomplishments 
were concerned. He could not brook the 
idea that Ghazni should not be in his possession. He made 
an offer to Tsma‘il to exchange Ghazni for the province of 
Khurasan. However, Isma'il turned down this offer. Mah¬ 
mud was, therefore, compelled to attack Ghazni in March 
998 A C. Fighting continued all through the day, but before 
sunset IsmaMl’s army fled from the field and he surrendered 
himself to Mahmud, who now took possession of Ghazni. 

The Samanids acknowledged Mahmud’s suzerainty over the 
lands of Balkh, Herat, Tirmiz and Bust, but refused 
to acknowledge his authority over Khurasan. However, after 
some time Mahmud obtained Khurasan by force of arms. He 
wrote to al-Qadir Billah, the caliph of Baghdad, informing him 
of his conquest. The caliph conferred upon him the title of 
Yamin-ud^ Daula-Aminul Millat, Meanwhile Ilak Khan occupied 
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Bukhara, taking all the members of the royal family as 
prisoners. Thus the Samanid dynasty came to an end. 

When Mahmud was absent on an expedition against Multan 
in 1006 A.C., llak Khan seized the province of Khurasan. On 
receiving this information Mahmud marched straight to Balkh 
and within a few months he had driven the enemy out of 
Khurasan. But llak Khan again prepared for war and 
attacked Balkh. The two armies met in January 1008 A.C., 
and llak Khan was defeated after severe fighting. 

Mahmud conquered Ghuzistan in 1012 A.C. and 
Khwarazm in 1017 A.C. from which place he 
ThcSaljuqs brought with him the world-famous scholar 

Abu Rihanal-Biruni to Ghazni. 

A tribe of Ghuzz Turks had settled down in Bukhara under 
its chief, Saljuq, at the close of the tenth century A.C. When 
Mahmud led an expedition against Transoxiana in 1025 A.C. 
Israil, the chief of the Saljuqs, was taken prisoner. The 
Saljuqs begged Sultan Mahmud to allow them to settle down 
in Khurasan because in Bukhara and Khurasan they were 
subjected to much cruelty and oppression. Against the con¬ 
sidered advice of his courtiers, Mahmud allowed them to 
settle, but by way of precaution he did not allow them to possess 
arms. The Sultan soon had to pay dearly for this error. 
After some time they rose in rebellion, and although unwell, 
Mahmud marched against them in 1028 A.C. Thousands of 
them were taken prisoner; the remainder fled to the hills for 
shelter. But shortly after the Sultan’s death they regained 
their power and became a permanent menace to the house of 
Ghazni itself. 

The Sultan annexed the territories of Sistan and Ghor. He 
also added to his possessions all the land in Persia as far as 
Ray, which was situated near modern Teheran. After Mahmud’s 
return from Ray, his son, Mas‘ud, conquered Hamadan and 
Isfahan also. 
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It seems that war with the Hindu-Shahi dynasty had come 


Expeditions 
against Hind 


to Mahmud in inheritance. Merely in self- 
defence he had to fight this dynasty close to 
his own frontier. But in course of time it 


became clear that the Hindu-Shahis and the Muslims could 


not live in peace. Jaipal’s son, Anandpal, the raja of Waihind, 
made elaborate preparations to fight Mahmud, inviting a large 
number of Hindu rulers in the north to join him. This infor¬ 
mation reached Mahmud in winter. Without delay and un¬ 
mindful of the severity of winter, Mahmud moved with his 
forces from Ghazni on the last day of December 1008 A.C. 
He crossed the Indus and arranged his army in battle order. 
The Hindus fought with grim determination, but at the right 
moment Mahmud sent a detachment of his army which attacked 
the Hindus in the rear. To meet this attack the Hindus 


wheeled round, but were thrown into disorder and fled in utter 


confusion. Mahmud followed close upon their heels as far 
as Kangra and reduced that stronghold after a few day’s 
siege. Muslim historians speak of this fort as Nagarkot and 
recount how it yielded untold riches for Mahmud. He 
returned to Ghazni in June 1009 A.C. after appointing 
necessary officers to keep the fort. 

Anandpal set up his government after this defeat at Nandana 
in a hilly region which was difficult of access. He died shortly 
afterwards and was succeeded by Trilochanpal, his son. 
Nandana is situated in the Jhelum district, overlooking the 
road to India and was considered a very strong fort. Mahmud 
attacked the town in March 1014 A.C. Trilochanpal, however, 
went off to Kashmir, leaving the defence of the place in the 
hands of his son, Bhim. Returning with the army of the raja 
of Kashmir, Trilochanpal came within easy distance of Jhelum. 
Mahmud defeated Bhim, seized Nandana, and then started for 
Jhelum. Tanga, commander of the Kashmir State forces, fled 
after the first attack and did not draw his reins until he had 
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reached Kashmir. Trilochanpal tried to fight with what forces 
he had at his command but suffered defeat. In October 1014 
A. C. Mahmud attacked Thanesar which was then included in 
the kingdom of Trilochanpal, and occupied it despite enemy 
resistance. This victory brought the entire Punjab into the 
Sultan’s realm, but he sensed danger from the attitude of the 
neighbouring rajas. He, therefore, decided to reduce their 
power and consolidate his authority in the Punjab. 

Mahmud left Ghazni on September 27,1018 A.G. accom¬ 
panied by an army consisting of 11,000 regular forces and 20,000 
volunteers. He crossed the Jumna, captured a number of 
towns and reached Baran (Bulandshahr), whose Hindu ruler 
submitted and embraced Islam along with 10,000 of his 
followers. He next proceeded to Mathura, where the local raja 
handed over the city without any resistance. Marching from 
Mathura he appeared before Kanauj on December 20th, 1018 
A. C. The raja, Rajpal, had already fled from the city. 
Mahmud captured the fort of Kanauj on his way back to 
Ghazni. He conquered several other forts and reached Ghazni 
towards the end of January 1019 A.C. 

Two years after this Mahmud returned to India with the 
intention of capturing Kalinjar in 1021 A.C. After accepting 
the submission of the raja of Gwalior he advanced upon and 
laid siege to Kalinjar. This place was considered to be 
impregnable. But its ruler, Raja Ganda, also begged for peace 
and offered to pay annual tribute. Ganda recited a few Hindi 
verses in praise of the Sultan, who was so pleased that he 
restored much of the conquered territory to the raja besides 
conferring on him many other rewards. After this he returned 
to Ghazni in 1023 A.C. 

The Hindus believed that Mahmud’s success was due to the 


Ccmqoett of 
Somnath 


displeasure of the Somnath god with the 
inhabitants of the defeated territories. When 
the Sultan heard this he decided to conquer 
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Somnath and started from Ghazni in October 1025 A.C After 
crossing the desert of Rajputana and defeating various rajas he 
arrived at Anhilwara (Patna). Despairing of his ability to fight 
the raja fled. The Sultan’s advance was checked at Mandhcr, 
though the Hindus suffered defeat. Marching from this place 
the Sultan reached Somnath on the 6th of January, 1026 A.C. 
When the Sultan appeared before the city, the Brahmin priests 
scoffed at the invaders from the city walls. They believed that 
the god of Somnath had attracted the Sultan and his army to 
that place to destroy them all and thus to avenge the 
desecration of other holy places. The governor of the fort, 
who was unwilling to fight escaped, but his army fought 
bravely. After two days’ severe fighting, the Muslims occupied 
the fort. The Hindus repeatedly implored their god to help 
them but were unable to inflict any losses on the Muslims. 
Eventually they lost heart and their stronghold fell. 

The temple contained Shiva\s lingurn which was broken by 
the orders of the Sultan. The treasures obtained from this 
temple were estimated to be worth two crores of dinars. The 
Sultan stayed at Somnath for fifteen days. On the way back 
ignorance of the route, the mischief of a Hindu guide and the 
hostility of the Jats added to his troubles, causing many of his 
soldiers to perish. He reached Ghazni on 3rd April, 
1026 A.C. 

The Somnath expedition is an outstanding military feat in 
the annals of Islam. Mahmud’s success sent a thrill of joy 
through the Islamic world. The Caliph of Baghdad expressed 
the delight by conferring titles upon the Sultan, his sons and 
brothers, authors and poets vied with each other in praising 
this victory. It is worthy of notice that Bharat has recently 
spent vast sums on the repair and restoration of the temple at 
Somnath, But the present temple does not stand at the site 
which its predecessor occupied in the time of Mahmud. The 
foundations of the original temple have vanished under the 
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waters of the Arabian sea. The recently restored temple was 
built by the Hindus at a later date and near the site of the 
original. 

In 1027 A.C., Sultan Mahmud invaded Sind and adminis¬ 
tered severe punishment to the Jats. 

As the result of constant hardships the Sultan developed 
phthisis. In spite of the advice of his physicians he continued 
to observe his daily routine and perform the same duties. He 
continued to hold his court as usual, and received visitors in 
audience twice a day. During the period of his sickness he 
marched against the Saljuqs and drove them out of Khurasan. 
But eventually weakness confined him to his bed and after a 
few days he died at 5 p.m. on Thursday, 30th April, 1030 A.C. 
He was buried in Bagh-i-Firuzi at the time of ‘Isha prayers. 
Sultan Mahmud had a great regard for men of letters. He 
knew the Quran by heart, and possessed 

Saltan Mahmud’s expert knowledge of the Hadith. It is said 

Character and 

Personality that he was the author of a standard work on 

fiqh. He was a great patron of scholars and 
artists, and highly valued their work. His court was thronged 
with scholars and poets, among whom, Firdausi, 'Unsuri, 
Farrukhi and ‘AsjadI are well-known. When he heard of a 
man of letters ho would summon him to his court. In this way 
he called Abu Rihan al-Biruni, author of Kitab aUHind and an 
expert mathematician and astrologer, after the conquest of 
Khwarazm. He also established an academy at Ghazni whose 
library contained a large number of precious and rare books. 
Whenever a new city was captured he would send to Ghazni 
any rare books that were found there. 

The Sultan was very strict in observing his religious duties, 
saying his prayers and reciting the with great regularity. 

He fixed stipends for the Beduins in Hijaz, so that they should 
not harass the pilgrims. He adopted proper measures to bring 
about a truly moral and religious awakening among his subject. 
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He had the z;eal necessary for spreading Islam. Under him 
mosques were built and preachers were appointed in all con¬ 
quered lands to invite men to embrace Islam. He never forced 
any non-Muslim to accept Islam. On the contrary, he treated 
the Hindus with particular toleration. He had set aside 
for them a quarter at Ghazni where they performed their 
religious duties with the utmost freedom. 

Sultan Mahmud was the embodiment of courage and self- 
reliance. Ail through his life he laboured hard and was never 
upset by dangers. On the field of battle he would always fight 
in the first rank and is stated to have received no less than 
seventy-two wounds in various battles. While besieging 
Multan he fought so bravely and slew so many of the enemy’s 
tried soldiers that his hand stuck to the hilt of his sword on 
account of the drying blood of the slain. By his personal 
courage he could create confidence and zeal among his soldiers 
even in depressing situations. 

He was gifted by nature with a remarkable military skill. 
He was himself the supreme commander of his forces. His 
^pkndid victories in the east wiped the glories of Alexander’s 
exploits from men’s minds. His authority was established from 
Iraq to the Ganges, and from Khwarazm to Kathiawar. He 
remained busily engaged in fighting for thirty-ihrce years. He 
had become used to hardships by continuously touring the 
frontiers of his huge empire. Intense heat or cold and other 
hardships of nature did not stand in the way of his will to 
conquer. 

Mahmud’s critics say that he was a conqueror but paid no 
attention to the building up of his empire. It is said that, 
large as his conquests were in this subcontinent, he did not 
lay the foundation of a lasting empire. This criticism is utterly 
wrong. The Sultan’s aim was to conquer the entire territory 
of his old enemies—the Hindu-Shahis—and to destroy their 
power; and he certainly succeeded in achieving this object. The 
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neighbouring chiefs who were unfriendly to him were put down 
and removed, and in their place he brought others who could 
be trusted for their loyalty and cooperation. His rule was so 
firmly established in the Punjab that when his family had to 
leave Ghazni, they were able to take refuge at Lahore. 

Sultan Mahmud was keenly interested in architecture. He 
built a great mosque at Ghazni which was a fine specimen of 
workmanship. Attached to the mosque were a library and a 
college. The day-to-day expenses as well as the stipends to 
students and the salaries of the teachers came from endowments 
made by the Sultan. He spent huge sums of money on the 
improvement of Ghazni and the provincial capitals and on 
other works of public welfare. His minaret at Ghazni, which 
is of the same type as the Qutb Minar, is 144 ft. high. It is 
situated on the site of old Ghazni. Another building of those 
days is the Sultan’s tomb which lies in a village at a distance of 
two miles from Ghazni. The village itself is named Rauda-i- 
Sultan, The building of the tomb is new, but the sarcophagus 
is old. 

After Mahmud’s death his son, Muhammad, ascended the 
throne, but when he marched against his 
brother, Mas‘ud, his oSicers imprisoned and 
blinded him and then went over to Mas'ud, 
who thus had the entire empire to himself. 

Mas‘ud had not long been on the throne when Niyaltigin, 
governor of Lahore, rebelled. Mus‘ud sent against him a 
Hindu ofiScer named Tilak. Niyaltigin was defeated and fled 
towards Sind, but was drowned while crossing the river. The 
forts of Hansi and Sonipat were later captured by Mas‘ud 
himself. 

On his return to Ghazni Mas‘ud came to know that the 
Saljuq menace had increased beyond measure. He attacked 
them in 1040 A.C. but was defeated and escaped back to 
Ghazni with very difficulty. He then handed over the 
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various provinces of his empire to his sons and himself started 
for Lahore with a huge treasure in 1042. But while he was on 
his way, his slaves plundered his treasure and hurled him down 
a well which they filled up stones. 

Sultan Mas‘ud was generous, brave and courteous. He 
liked the company of the learned. Many authors of the day 
dedicated their works to him. Abu Ri^n al-Biruni named 
his famous work on astronomy Qanun-hMas^udi after his 
name. 


The nobles once again put Muhammad on the throne after 
Mas‘ud’s death. But shortly after this, 
Gha^a^ds Mas‘ud’s son Maudud on hearing of this event 

marched against him. Muhammad lost the 
day and was taken to prisoner. 

Taking advantage of this internal strife, the Hindu rajas 
re-captured Hansi, Thanesar and Kangra forts, and even 
besieged Lahore. But they were beaten and routed by the 
Muslims of Lahore. Maudud died in 1045. 


The Saljuqs became so strong that Isfahan, Ray, Tabaristan 
and Khurasan etc. were lost by the house of Ghazni. Bahram 
Shah, a ruler of this dynasty, committed the blunder of poison¬ 
ing Malik-ul-Jibal (king of mountains), Qu^b-ud-din 
Muhammad who had fallen out with his brothers and come to 


Ghazni. His brother, ‘Ala-ud-din Husain, avenged his death 
by attacking Ghazni. Bahram Shah fled. ‘Ala-ud-din ordered 
Ghazni to be plundered and ravaged for a whole week; 
libraries, palaces and even mosques were burnt down. Not 
only men but even women and children were put to the sword. 
The graves of Subuktigin’s descendants were dug open and their 
bones consigned to flames. The only graves that were spared 
this treatment were those of Mahmud, Mas‘ud and Ibrahim. 
‘Ala-ud-din is remembered in history as Jahan-soz ( burner of 
the world ) for the destruction wrought by him. Mu'izz-ud-din 
Muhammad, a nephew of ‘Ala-ud-din established Islamic rule 
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in Hind-Pakisiaii permanently. Bahram Shah was a lover of 
pomp and show. He was devoutly attached to learned men, 
scholars and darvishes. He patronised men of letters, and 
many of the writers of his reign dedicated their works to him. 
Hakim Sanai was the most famous poet of his reign. 

The Ghaznavids later moved to Lahore, where Bahram’s 
son, Khusrau Shah, and grandson, Khusrau Malik, ruled for 
some time. But Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam repeatedly 
attacked their kingdom, seizing Peshawar, Multan and Sialkot. 
Eventually, in 1186, he attacked Lahore Khusrau Malik 
retired within the fort and sued for peace. But as he came 
out of the fort to meet Ma‘izz-ud-din Muhammad, he was taken 
captive and kept a prisoner in a fort in Ghor. Thus ended the 
glorious house of Ghazni. 



CHAPTER XV 


SULTAN MU‘IZZ-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD BIN SAM 


An account of ‘Ala-ud-din Jahansoz has already been given 
in the last chapter. His nephew, Ghiyath- 
GhVyftth-ad-diii ud-din Mahmud, succeeded his cousin, Saif- 
ud-din. He entrusted the government of 
some provinces to his younger brother and then occupied 
himself with the task of strengthening his sultanate. In 1174 
A.C. Ghiyath-ud-din attacked Ghazni and captured it after 
defeating the Ghuzz. He placed its government in the hands 
of his younger brother, Muhammad, and returned to his 
capital at Firuz Koh. In 588 A.H. Sultan Jalal-ud-din Mahmud 
Khwarazm Shah took Merv. 


Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din died at Herat in 1202. The relations 
of the two brothers had been very happy. Ghiyath-ud-din had 
even in his own life lime conferred upon his younger brother, 
Muhammad, the title of Shihab-ud-din together with sovereign 
powers over the territories that he governed. The younger 
brother, however, did nothing without consulting his elder 
brother and always obeyed his orders as long as he wa> alive. 
At the time of his coronation Muhammad assumed the title of 
Muizz-ud-din instead of Shihab-ud-din. 


In 1175 Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din marched through Baluchistan 
and attacked Multan. He took the fort and 
co^Q^cred the neighbouring territories, ex¬ 
pelling the Qarmathians from there. Then 
he attacked Uchh and captured it along with the surrounding 
districts. After these victories he returned to Ghazni. 

In 1178 Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad came with the 
intention of conquering Anhilwara (Gujarat) and arrived at 
Multan from where he proceeded towards Gujarat, marching 
across the deserts of Rajputana. The raja of Gujarat was 
young, but he had a large army and a number of elephants. 
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Against this, the Sultan had but a tiny force. Moreover, 
before the troops of the Sultan could take rest after the hard¬ 
ships of a long journey they found themselves face to face with 
the enemy and had to give battle at the base of the Abu hills. 
The result was that Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din suffered a defeat and 


a large number of his soldiers were killed. 

This experience made the Sultan change the course of his 
campaigns; instead of passing through the 
^Tpunjab^ regions of Sind and Rajputana, he 

now entered Hind-Pakistan by the side of 
the Punjab. He decided to conquer the Punjab which was 
under the rule of the descendants of Subuktigin. The first step 
that he took was to conquer Peshawar and the surrounding 
country and establish his authority there. 

Two years later (1189) he marched against Lahore where 
Khusrau Malik, the last of the Ghaznavid rulers, still held 


sway. But his power had been weakened owing to the opposi« 
tion and conspiracies of the Hindu states, and he was not 
strong enough to face tlie invaders. Consequently he shut 
himself up in the fortress and sued for peace. Sultan Mu‘izz- 
ud-din accepted the request. Malik Shah sent his young son 
as a hostage and a rare elephant as a present to the Sultan who 
now returned to Ghazni. 


In 1182 Mu‘izz-ud-din attacked Daibul, the famous port 
of Sind and captured it along with many other coastal towns. 
Two years later he entered the Punjab and seized the fort of 
Sialkot, and after placing it in the charge of an amir went back 
to Ghazni. During his absence Khusrau Malik collected an 
army, secured the help of the Khokhars and laid siege to the 
fort of Sialkot; but he was not able to capture it. This 
attitude of Khusrau Malik provoked the Sultan’s anger; and 
in 1186 he directed his last and decisive attack against Lahore. 
Khusrau Malik was captured and lodged as a prisoner in the 
fortress of Ghor along with his son. The government of Lahore 
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was entrusted to the governor of Multan. After making these 
arrangements, the Sultan returned to Ghazni. 

After the fall of the Ghaznavids the conflict between Sultan 
Mu‘izz-ud-din and the Hindu rajas had be- 
PrUliwIrar come inevitable. Both parties were conscious 

of this fact and knew that the struggle could 
not be postponed for long. But Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din who 
was anxious to avoid war wrote to Prithiviraj that since the 
Ghaznavid dynasty had come to an end it was necessary that 
the Shansabaniah sovereignty should be acknowledged and the 
territories of Karnal and Thanesar, which had been usurped 
by the Rajputs, be returned. In reply to this appeal Prithivi¬ 
raj, intoxicated with power, started making preparations for 
war and inviting the neighbouring rajas to come to his assis¬ 
tance. Under these circumstances the only course left open 
for the Sultan was to protect his frontiers before they were 
attacked by the Rajputs; hence in 1190 he attacked the fortress 
of Bhatinda which had originally been part of the Muslim 
territory and after capturing it entrusted to one of his officers. 
Having completed these arrangements, he was preparing for 
his return to Ghazni when he received reports that Prithiviraj, 
the chief of Delhi-Ajmer, was coming with other rajas to 
recapture Bhatinda. The Sultan decided not to go back 
without resisting the enemy's advance, although he had no 
more than a few thousand men against the mighty force of his 
adversary, which comprised two lakhs of soldiers and three 
thousand war elephants. The two armies met at Tarain which 
lay between Karnal and Thanesar. In the course of fighting 
the Sultan charged the Raja’s brother, Govind Rai, with a 
spear and broke his teeth. Govind Rai replied by throwing 
a javelin at Mu‘izz-ud-din which seriously wounded him in the 
arm. The Sultan was about to fall down from his horse when 


a Khalji soldier jumped upon it, took his seat behind his 
wounded master and brought him out safe from the field of 
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battle. The entire Muslim army was dispersed. The Sultan 
with only a few companions managed to reach Lahore whence 
the latter returned to Ghazni after some time. Here he punished 
severely all those officers who had fled from the battle-field. 

At Ghazni, Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din began to reassemble his 
army, and after one year, in 1192, he again marched upon 
Hind-Pakistan. He now had a force of one lakh and twenty 
thousand men. Prithiviraj also came out to meet the invaders. 
He was assisted by about one hundred and fifty big and petty 
chieftains and commanded a vast army which was comprised of 
not less than three lakhs of soldiers besides three thousand 
elephants. On reaching Lahore, the Sultan again sent a 
message to the Raja asking him to evacuate Sirhind and 
Thanesar which had formed a part of the empire of Islam. 
Prithiviraj sent an insulting reply which contained references 
to the strength and numerical superiority of his forces and 
added that his soldiers were not to be judged by the armies that 
had previously suffered defeats at the hands of Mu^mmad bin 
Qasim and Sultan Mahmud. He further warned the Sultan 
that it would be better for him to have mercy on his own self 
and abandon the idea of fighting. But Prithiviraj had under¬ 
estimated the courage and perseverance of the Sultan. 

Once again the two armies met at Tarain and fought a 
hotly contested battle. Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din issued orders 
that as soon as the Hindus advanced the Muslim forces should 
fall back as though in retreat. When the Hindus saw the 
Muslim forces retreating in this manner they broke their ranks 
and began to pursue them like victors in a disorderly fashion. 
The battle had begun early in the morning; but it was in the 
afternoon, at the time of *Asr prayers that the Sultan ordered 
those of his soldiers who had not so far participated in the 
fighting to launch an attack on the centre of the enemy where 
Prithiviraj himself was stationed with some other rajas. The 
Hindus could not withstand this charge and ihe situation was 
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thus reversed. The Rajputs panicked and began to flee in all 
directions. Prithiviraj dismounted from his elephant, took a 
horse and fled but was later captured and executed. Govind 
Rai was also killed. 

The brilliant victory at Tarain brought Hansi, Samana and 
Kuhram under the sway of the Sultan, who 

Conquest of Delhi 

now proceeded towards Ajmer and the 
surrounding country. Ajmer was placed in the charge of 
Prithiviraj’s son. The Sultan before his departure for Ghazni 
entrusted the government of the conquered territories to his 
slave, Qutb-ud-din Aibak. After his departure the rajas of 
Delhi and Meerut plotted to encroach upon the territories of 
the Muslims. On hearing this Aibak captured Delhi and 
Meerut in 1193 and annexed them to the Sultanate. He 
shifted the seat of his government from Kuhram to Delhi. 
Jn the year 1195 the fort of KoiJ (Aligarh) was also 
captured. 

Next year Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din left Ghazni with the 


intention of conquering Kanauj. Qutb-ud-din 
Kanauj*^^^ came out to join his master and their 
combined forces proceeded towards Kanauj. 
lis raja brought an army of more than one lakh of soldiers to 
meet the invaders. The battle was fought near Etawa. In 
spite of the fact that Jaychandra's forces were more than 
double the strength of the Sultan’s army they could not 
withstand the attack of the Muslims. In the end Jaychandra 
made a determined attack, but it was of no avail. During the 
course of the battle an arrow struck Jaychandra in the eye, and 
he died. The Sultan’s booty included three hundred elephants. 
The Sultan now proceeded towards Banaras and took possession 
of a number of important fortresses. These victories 
carried the frontiers of the Shansabaniah dominions to 


Monghyr, and thus the major portion of north Hind-Pakistan 
had now come under their rule. The government of these 
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territories was also placed in the charge of Qutb-ud-din Aibak. 

It was about this time that Prithiviraj’s son was defeated by 
his uncle Hariraja, who seized Ajmer and 

iBfatioo of Gujarat 

even sent an army to conquer Delhi. But 
Qutb-ud-din routed these forces and pursued them up to Ajmer 
(1195). Hariraja tried to offer resistance but was defeated and 
forced to shut himself up in the fort of Ajmer. When he saw 
that there was no chance of success he burnt himself to death. 
Qutb-ud-din appointed a Muslim hakim (governor) at Ajmer. 
After completing this task Qutb-ud-din invaded Gujarat in the 
."ame year, because its raja, Bhim Deva, had sided with the 
rebels at the time of war in Ajmer. The raja could not 
offer resistance and tried to escape; but he was forced by 
Qutb-ud-din to fight and died in the course of the battle. 
Qutb-ud-din won ample booty as a result of this battle and 
captured Anhilwara, the capital of Gujarat. But, situated as 
it was at a long distance from the capital, it was not considered 
advisable to include it permanently in the Sultanate at this 
stage. 

On his return from Gujarat in 1196, Qutb-ud-din built a 
Jami^Masjid at Delhi which came to be known as the Qabbatul 
Islam Mosque and stands to this day. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar was an ordinary 
member of the Khalji tribe. He tried but 
and B€?ga^^ Behar secure employment both at Ghazni 

and Delhi; ultimately he took service under 
Husam-ud-din, the hakim of Awadh and received the territory 
lying between the Son and the Ganges as an assignment. Here 
he was able to collect a number of his tribesmen, and it was 
with their help that he seized Udantapuri, the capital of Behar, 
and brought it under government of Delhi. He now came 
to Qutb-ud-din and taking necessary permission to undertake 
further conquests he invaded Bengal and captured its capital. 
At the time of this invasion Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar marched 
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with such rapidity that only eighteen horsemen could keep pace 
with him. He was, however, so bold and intrepid that he 
launched an attack even with this tiny detachment. When he 
reached the gates of the palace the raja was taking his meals. 
It is stated that on hearing the news of this attack he left by a 
back-door and fled. On this Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar 
captured Lakhnauti, the capital of the Sena rajas of Bengal. 


The conquest of Behar and Bengal emboldened Muhammad 


Tibet Expedition 


bin Bakhtiyar, and he decided to invade 
Tibet. In 1205 he left Lakhnauti at the head 


of 10,000 soldiers and after marching continuously for ten days 
in the mountainous regions he reached a place where the river 
could be crossed by a pucca bridge. He entrusted the protec¬ 
tion of the bridge to the raja of Assam and crossing the hills 
entered the territory of Tibet. The unfavourable conditions 
caused by the bad weather, however, forced him to retreat. 
The raja of Assam who had in the meantime demolished the 
bridge attacked the forces of Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar when 
he reached the spot. It was with great difficulty that he was 
able to escape to Deokot. This catastrophe affected his health 
seriously. He was murdered in this condition by a faithless 
soldier. 

The Sultan had to come to the Jhelum territory to suppress 
a revolt of the Khokhars. From there he 
proceeded to Lahore and made necessary 
arrangement. On his way back to Ghazni he 
was assassinated, when offering his "Isha prayers, by a fidai 
at Damyak on the bank of the Indus. 

Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din occupies a place of distinction in the 
history of Asia, and deserves to be counted 
M?Izz od among the great men of the history of the 

AchieTements world. We come across numerous instances 


of his courage, enterprise and spirit. He 
had to fight against the Hindu states incessantly for twenty 
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to twenty-five years; and during this period his opponents 
tried to provoke him on several occasions, but he always acted 
with a coolness and perseverance which rouse our admiration. 
Had he so desired he could have killed or forcibly converted 
countless Hindus to Islam, but we do not hear of even a single 
incident in his entire life, which can point to his bigotry in 
matters of religion or his narrow-mindedness. On the contrary 
authoritative works on history contain many events which can 
be cited as a proof of his justice and nobility. When he 
reached Ghazni after his defeat at the hands of the raja of 
Gujarat a memorandum was brought to him which proposed 
that he should confiscate the Gujarat merchandise and use the 
proceeds in recruiting an army to invade that State. But the 
noble Sultan dictated his orders on the memorandum in these 
golden words: “This is against the principles of justice. I 
cannot do this.” 

The conquest of Sultan Muhammad bin Sam strengthened 
the foundations of the Islamic State and extended the influence 
of Islam in the subcontinent. Like most other Muslim rulers 
he was interested in literature and learning; and scholars like 
Imam Fakhr-ud-din Razi enjoyed his patronage. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE EARLY SULTANS OF DELHI 


Qatb-nd-din 
Aibak't Early 
Carear 


The successors of Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
Sam who ruled Delhi in the thirteenth century have erroneously 
been called "‘the slave kings”, simply because Aibak lltutmish 
and Balban were slaves; but they had already been granted 
freedom before they came to the throne. The term ‘Pathan’ or 
‘Afghan Kings’ used by some writers is also wrong as these 
rulers were Turks. 

Quth-ud-din Aibak originally belonged to a Turkish family 
of Central Asia. In his childhood he was 
brought by certain merchants and sold to 
Qadi Fakhr-ud-din Kufi, the governor of 
Nishapur, who showed a keen interest in him, 
educated him, and brought him up with his own sons. He grew' 
up to be an accomplished young man. But misfortune overtook 
him at the death of his master, and he was again sold to a 
merchant who took him to Ghazni. He was finally purchased 
by Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad. He was so impressed 
by Aibak’s abilities and devotion that 
ranks of honour and distinction. He 
from one position lo another till he 
(master of stables). His extraordinary 
battle impressed the Sultan so greatly 
made the viceroy of his Indo-Pakistan territory. 

On the assassination of Sultan Mu"izz-ud-din (1206), his 
nephew Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din Mahmud, who 
succeeded him as Sultan of Ghor conferred 
on Aibak all the insignia of royalty, compris¬ 
ing ‘a throne, a canopy, standards, drums and the title of 
king.’ Aibak proceeded to Lahore to receive the royal gifts 
and there ascended the throne on the 17th March, 1206. 


he conferred on him 
rose in rapid succession 
was made amir-i-akhur 
courage and valour in 
that he was ultimately 


Qutb-udHliii*s 

Aecetsion 
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The whole of the kingdom of Ghor and its Indo-Pakistan 
dominions had been divided among four 
Rlvais"*^^**** Turkish slaves of Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din. Taj- 
ud-din Yalduz held Ghazni, Kirman and Sind; 
Nasir-ud-din Qubachah held Uchh and Multan; Aibakwas the 
viceroy of Delhi; Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar was the governor 
of Bengal and Behar. All of them nourished high ambitions 
and looked upon Qutb-ud-din’s power with jealousy. Quba¬ 
chah was Aibak’s son-in-law and hence gave him no trouble. 
Muhammad Bin Bakhtiyar was assassinated soon afterwards 
and a new'governor, ‘Ali Mardan, was appointed in Bengal. 
Of all Aibak's rivals, therefore, Yalduz alone challenged his 
sovereignty. By virtue of his possess! n of Ghazni he laid 
claims to the whole of his master’s dominion. In 1208 he 


descended from Ghazni, captured Multan and besieged Lahore. 
Aibak immediately proceeded from Delhi, drove him out from 
Lahore and advanced upon Ghazni. He remained in occu¬ 
pation of Ghazni for nearly 40 days, but on the approach of 
Yalduz in the vicinity he withdrew to Lahore. In order to 
prevent Yalduz from creating further trouble he stayed at 
Lahore. He did not long enjoy the fruits of his labour and 
early in November 1210, while plsiying chaugan (polo), he fell 
from his horse and died instantaneously. He was buried 
at Lahore. 


Aibak is rightly regarded as the founder of Muslim rule in 
northern Hind-Pakistan. He was a military 
Character leader of high calibre. Although he ruled 

only for a short period, during which military campaigns 
engaged much of his attention, he was not unmindful of the 
need of putting his administration on a sound basis. 

By sheer dint of merit and sustained effort he rose to a 
position of power and glory from humble origins. He was 
generous, a lover of justice and a good administrator. He 
cleared the roads of robbers, promoted trade and commerce 
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and encouraged education. He was a great patron of learning 
and was known as '"Lakhtakhsh"" because of his bounty to the 
learned. He built many mosques and schools. At Delhi he built 
the great Qubbatul Islam Mosque and began the construction 
of the Qutb Minar which was later completed by Iltutmish. 
He was tolerant and employed many Hindu in his army and 
the revenue administration. 

On the death of Aibak, some nobles raised Aram Shah to 

the throne. He was unpopular because he 
Aram Shah rr- . , . . . . 

was memcieni and pleasure-loving. The in¬ 
fluential nobles invited Iltutmish, the governor of Badaun and 
Aibak’s son-in-law, to ascend the throne. Aram Shah was 
defeated by Iltutmish outside Delhi and was slain in the battle. 

Iltutmish ascended the throne at Delhi in 1211. His father 
was a chief of the Ilbari tribe of Turkistan. 
Earl™Career Iltutmish was an intelligent and promising 
boy and his brother, out of jealousy, sold 
him as a slave. He received his early education and training 
in the cultured and refined family of the chief justice of 
Bukhara; then he was purchased by one Jamal-ud-din who 
brought him to Ghazni. Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din was greatly 
impressed by his tolents and attainments but he refused to pay 
the high price demanded by the merchant. At last Aibak, who 
happened to be at Ghazni when three years later the merchant 
again brought Iltutmish there, purchased him. Aibak showed 
him much consideration. He continued to rise from one 
important position to another and ultimately held the district 
of Badaun. He also obtained the writ of liberty during the 
lifetime of Sultan Mu‘izz-ud*din. 

When Iltutmish became Sultan, he was faced with many 
difficulties. There were still strong Hindu 
Sulr^ ( 1211 - 36 ) chiefs and Muslim nobles who were inclined 
to be refractory. A section of Turkish nobles 
was opposed to his accession. Yalduz and Qubachah put 
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The Mongols 


forward their claims for succession to the empire of their old 
master. *Ali Mardan assumed independence in Bengal. 

The supporters of Aram Shah made another unsuccessful 
attempt to oust lltutmish from power, but they were defeated. 
The rai of Jalor who afforded shelter to these rebels was 
severely punished and thus order was soon restored. 

lltutmish then turned his attention towards Yalduz who 
established himself at Lahore after defeating 
Valdui**^ Qubachah. He marched against Yalduz and 

defeated him at Taraori (1216). Yalduz 
died in prison at Badaun. Later Qubachah tried to regain 
Lahore but was defeated (1217) and fled towards Uchh. But 
before lltutmish could deal with him finally serious catastrophe 
befell Qubachah. 

In 1221 the famous Mongol conqueror, Chingiz Khan, 
appeared on the frontiers of the Sultanate. 
After conquering China and Trans-Oxiana, 
he invaded Khwarazm. JalaLud-din Khwarazm Shah begged 
for shelter from lltutmish, who fearing the consequences of 
such a step refused politely. In the meantime the forces of 
Chingiz overtook Jalal-ud-din’s armies and a fierce battle ensued 
on the banks of the Indus. Jalal-ud-din was defeated, but he 
succeeded in establishing himself in western Punjab through 
the help of the Khokhar tribe. He was obliged to quit Punjab 
on the approach of lltutmish. Then he entered Sind, captured 
a number of towns and fortresses and exacted great tribute 
from Qubachah. Since the Mongol hordes had withdrawn 
from Ghazni, Jalal-ud-din went on to Persia. 

Qubachah was now greatly weakened, and so lltutmish 
decided to put an end to his pretensions. In 

^l^chab Sultan ordered the governor of 

Lahore to march upon Multan, and he him¬ 
self proceeded with a strong force towards Uchh and besieged 
the fortress. Qubachah fled with all his treasures to Bhakkar. 
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Nizam-ul-Mulk Junaidi, the wazir of Iltutmish, pursued him 
there. The fortress of Uchh fell after standing siege for three 
months. Qubachah now begged for terms. Iltutmish agreed 
and demanded the surrender of Multan. In the meantime the 
fortress of Bhakkar was taken by assault, and Qubachah in an 
attempt to effect his escape was drowned in the river Indus. 

Soon after the death of Aibak, ‘Ali Mardan Khalji, the 
governor of Bengal, who had declared his 
^har and^Bengal independence was killed by another group of 
Khalji Maliks led by Husam-ud-din ‘Iwad who 
assumed the title of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din. Iltutmish now 
turned his attention to the east. He posted his son Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud as the governor of Behar. Then he proceeded to¬ 
wards Bengal. Ghiyath-ud-din offered his submission in 1225 
without fighting and agreed to pay tribute to the Sultan. But 
soon after the Sultan’s return to Delhi Ghiyath-ud-din expelled 
the governor of Behar and seized the province. Nasir-ud-din 
marched to Lakhnauti. Ghiyath-ud-din was defeated and 
killed and once again Bengal was subdued in 1227. Ikhtiyar- 
ud-din Balka, a son of Ghiyath-ud-din, declared his indepen¬ 
dence. Iltutmish proceeded to Lakhnauti and in 1230 defeated 
the rebels and restored order. Balka was seized and executed. 

The fortress of Ranthambor was considered to be one of 


Conquests in Strongest in northern India. The Muslims 

Rajputana and had captured it after the defeat of Prithiviraj 
Central India Rajputs had recovered it on Aibak’s 

death. Iltutmish was alive to its importance and in 1226, 
captured it. Between 1227 and 1234 he brought several chiefs 
and fortresses in the Siwalak hills and Rajputana under his 
control and extended his empire to the banks of the Narbada. 
Iltutmish died in April 1236. He made secure the founda¬ 
tion of the young Muslim empire, which but 


Character and 
Achierements 


for his ceaseless and sustained effort, could 
not have survived. He received recognition 
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from the caliph of Baghdad, who, in 1229, sent to him letters 
patent of investiture and other insignia of royalty. This 

legalised his position as Sultan and gave him a recognised 
status in the Muslim world. 

It was his uncommon intelligence, singleness of purpose, 
devotion to duty, perseverance, sense of integrity and, above 
all, his extraordinary courage and bravery which enabled him 
to achieve such greatness. He was pious and kind-hearted; a 
strict follower of his faith and full of consideration for great 
suf/s, divines and doctors of religion, he spent vast sums of 
money on charitable purposes. In spite of his military 
preoccupations, he established colleges and schools and en¬ 
couraged learning. He completed the great mosque at Delhi 
and the Qutb-Minar^ built the tomb of Sultan Ghari, and 
founded several new townships. He put the coinage of his 
realm on a sound basis and was the first to coin the silver and 
gold tankahs. In war as well as peace his successes command 
admiration, and he emerges as one of the greatest rulers of 
our history. 

After the death of his eldest son. Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, 


Iltutmish wanted his daughter Radiyah to 
succeed him, for Firuz, the eldest among his 
surviving sons, was incapable and worthless. 
But as he died, the nobles, disregarding his recommendation, 
raised Rukn-ud-din Firuz to the throne in May 1236. Very 
soon he alienated the sympathies of his supporters by his 
stupid and unbecoming behaviour. The affairs of the State 
were managed by the queen-mother, Shah Turkan, whose 
intrigues caused further disaffection. Some of the leading 
nobles rose in rebellion, defeated Firuz and put him into prison 
where he died. 

He was succeeded by Radiyah, the only woman to sit on 
the throne of Delhi in her own right. She 

Sj^**“^*^*y*** had received a thorough education and train- 
ing in the art of government before her 
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elevation lo the throne, and was endowed with all the qualities 
and accomplishments befitting a monarch. Her conduct 
justified the choice and the confidence of her father. Her 
manly prowess, courage and diplomacy enabled her to over¬ 
come her difficulties. 

She ascended the throne at a time when the empire was 
disorganised and on the verge of collapse. The nobles who 
had risen against Rukn-ud-din’s misrule were not prepared to 
acknowledge her rule on account of her sex. Their armies 
were besieging the capital. She won over most of the nobles 
by holding out promises of gifts and offices and thereby broke 
their solidarity and sowed dissension among them. After those 
who had persisted in fighting had been defeated she set herself 
to the task of restoring order in the empire. New governors 
were appointed to almost all the provinces except Sind and 
Bengal where former governors were retained for their loyalty. 

She was now at the height of her power and from Daibul to 
Lakhnauti all the malihs and amirs had offered obedience and 
submission to her. She discarded her veil, dressed herself in 
many fashions, attended upon court, transacted all business of 
S ate herself and led the armies in person on horse-back. 

However, the prejudice against her sex was too deep-rooted. 
The Turkish nobles, smarting under Raejiyah’s control objected 
to her appointment of an Abyssinian slave, Yaqut, as the 
amir-i-akhur (master of the horse) as a reward for his loyalty 
and devotion. Malik Iltutmish the governor of Bhatinda, 
revolted in April 1240. Ri<jiyah marched against him; but on 
her way the Turkish nobles mutinied, murdered Yaqut, seized 
Ra(}iyah and handed her over to Iltuniyah. Meanwhile h6r 
brother Bahram had been raised to the throne. Ra^iyah out of 
sheer expediency married Iltuniyah. She then collected . her 
scattered army and proceeded to recover Delhi, but she was 
defeated. She then retreated towards Bhatinda, btif her,troops 
descried her and she and Iltuniyah were killed by Hindu robbers 
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near Kailhal in 1240 while resting under a tree. 

Bahram Shah owed his throne to the Chihfgani nobles. 
This body had been raised by Iltutmish in 
order to secure and safeguard the interests of 
his dynasty, but after him, they became too 
powerful. In supporting Bahram, they had calculated that he 
would remain under their influence. But they were greatly 
disappointed when Bahram sought to break their power; they 
rebelled and after defeating him put him to death in 1242. 

‘Ala-ud-din Mas‘ud, a son of Rukn-ud-din Firuz, was raised 
to the throne. The ‘Forty’ were soon tired of 
**** raised Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, another 

son of Iltutmish, to the throne in 1246. 


Nasir-ud-din led an extremely simple life. He did not take 
any money from the public treasury for his 
Wtahmud OMe 66) personal use and earned his livelyhood by 
sewing caps and copying the Quran, He 
devoted himself to pious deeds and entrusted the affairs of the 
state of Balban. 

Soon after his accession Nasir-ud-din sent Balban to restore 
Balban order in the north. Balban made an intensive 

( 1266 - 87 ) campaign against the turbulent Jats of the 

Salt Range and the Khokhars, who used to help the Mongols. 
Then he led punitive expeditions in the Doab and Bundelkhand. 
After these brilliant victories he was made ^'Naib-ul-Mulk'^ and 
given the title of Ulugh Khan. The ‘Forty’ grew jealous of his 
growing power and influence and persuaded the Sultan to 
remove him from office in March 1253. Balban retired to his 
Jagir at Hansi. ‘Imad-ud-din Rihan, who succeeded him, 
soon alienated the nobles by his arrogance. Balban was, there¬ 
fore, reinstated in February 1255; and he now effectively 
liquidated the power of the ‘Forty’. In 1257, the Mongols laid 
siege to Multan, but they soon withdrew when they heard of 
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the approach of Balban. Towards the close of the reign an 
envoy of Hulaku Khan, the grandson of Chingiz, came to 
Delhi. He was received with such pomp and splendour that 
the Mongols were completely overwhelmed. Nasir-ud-din died 
in 1266. 

In his childhood Balban was captured by the Mongols who 
sold him as a slave at Baghdad. His master, 
Khwaja Jamal-ud-din Basri, brought him up 
like his own children. In 1232, Balban was 
taken to Delhi where he was acquired by Iliutmish. He soon 
rose to power and was among the ‘Forty*. As Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud had no male issue, he nominated Balban as his 
successor, and, therefore, on his death in 1266 Balban ascended 
the throne with the title of Ghiyath-ud-din Balban. Under the 
weak descendants of Iliutmish, the power of the nobles had 
increased to such an extent that the monarchy had lost its 
prestige. Therefore, Balban’s main task was to restore its 
authority. Hi built a strong army in order to stamp out the 
sedition of the Hindus, check the inroads of the Mongols and 
shatter the power of the nobles. 

He devoted considerable attention to the efficiency of 
administration. A number of soldiers had failed to render 
military service, though they enjoyed the benefits of the assign¬ 
ments of land which had been made in lieu of their salaries. 
The Sultan took away these assignments unless the soldiers 
had been regular in rendering service. A few old men who 
were incapable of service were permitted to enjoy their 
assignments as pensions on the intervention of Fakhrul Mulk 
the KotwaL The nobles were brought under discipline and 
those who proved reluctant were severely punished. 

He maintained a magnificent court where strict discipline 
and ceremonial formalities were observed. He avoided fami¬ 
liarity with the people and nobles. He never encouraged low 
and vulgar people and moved only in the company of those 
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who were high born, learned and pious. He gave up all 
convivial parties, and forbade joking or jesting, laughing or 
drinking in the court. Thus a very rigid and austere court 
discipline was maintained which kept the nobles and the people 
overawed, and compelled them to pay due respect and 
obedience to the Sultan. The same rigidity was followed in 
matter of justice. Even his own relatives and favourites and 
the highest nobles were given exemplary punishments for breach 
of trust or an act of injustice. The governor of Badaun was 
flogged to death for having murdered his servant. The 
governor of Oudh was publicly flogged for having killed a man. 
Sher Khan Sunqar of Bhatinda, a cousin of the Sultan, was 
poisoned to death for similar reasons. These measures complete¬ 
ly crushed the Turkish nobility and ended the supremacy of 
the ‘Forty*. The Sultan dealt strictly with his enemies and 
mischief-makers. Rebellion against the State was the greatest 
crime in the Sultan’s eyes. Balban preferred to strengthen 
his Government and to promote security in the realm to the 
extention of the frontiers of his Empire. 

When Balban came to the throne, the peace of the country 
around Delhi was disturbed by the Mewatis, 
Bhaandiig^" who infested the jungles and hilly tracts and 

plundered the travellers on the highway. They 
entered the city-walls at night and robbed the inhabitants even 
in the day time. Therefore, Balban ordered all the jungles and 
forests to be cleared of the robbers. He established a number 
of smallposts near the city with royal officers to prevent any 
renewal of brigandage. 

The Hindus of the Doab had also taken to highway robbery 
and had rendered all traffic between Delhi and Bengal unsafe. 
They also harassed the peaceful peasants of the Doab. Balban 
established Muslim colonies in these regions with orders to clear 
the jungles and suppress the robbers. Later he himself 
supervised these operations and constructed forts at Kampil, 
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Patiali, Bhojpur and Jalali. Strong garrisons were posted in 
these places. Roads were made safe and lawlessness was 
completely slopped. While he was busy in the Doah, serious 
disturbances broke out in iCatehr (modern Rohilkhand). The 
Sultan marched there with a strong army and defeated and 
dispersed the rebels who were given exemplary punishment. 

Most of theMu lims countries of Asia had been overrun by 


the Mongols. Millions of Muslim homes had 
Probl^***^* been ravaged and centres of Muslim culture 
and civilization devastated. Only the Sultan¬ 
ate of Delhi escaped this fate; and it thus became a refuge 
for Muslim emigrants. Among them were men of culture^ 
learning and refinement, saints, sufis, merchants, artisans and 
craftsmen. They settled in this subcontinent permanently and 
added to the richness of the Indo-Muslim culture. The Mongol 
danger, however, had an adverse effect on the expansion of the 
Muslim empire, Balban could not leave his capital and 
undertake new projects of conquests. He concentrated on the 
defence of the frontiers. He repaired and reconstructed the 
fort of Lahore which had been destroyed by the Mongols and 
erected a chain of fortresses along the Indus to prevent Mongol 
incursions. Sher Khan Sunqar was appointed governor of 
Lahore, and he dealt with the Mongols so effectively that they 
came to dread him. After his death the Sultan appointed his 
own son, Bughra Khan, as the governor of Samana and Sunam, 
and entrusted the provinces of Sind and Multan to his eldest 
son, Prince Muhammad, and placed large armies at their 
disposal. Both these princes succeeded in keeping the Mongols 
in check. 


Bengal, on account of the long distance from the capital and 


Rtbellion in 
Bengal(1279 SO) 


difficult communications had always been 
difficult to control. Balban had placed this 
province under Malik Tughril who plundered 


the State of Jajnagar and declared his independence at 
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Balban’t Death 


Lakhnauti in 1279. Twice the armies sent by the Sultan were 
defeated. Then the Sultan himself proceeded to Lakhnauti 
with 20,000 soldiers. Tughrii fled with all his treasure to Jajna- 
gar and was pursued by Balban’s soldiers. Tughrii was killed 
in an encounter, and the Sultan made an example of the 
followers who were hanged publicly in the market-place at 
Lakhnauti. He entrusted the government of Bengal to his son 
Bughra Khan and returned to Delhi. 

In 1286 the Mongols reappeared under Timur Khan, 
plundered Lahore and besieged Multan. Prince 
Muhammad repulsed them but paid for this 
victory with his own life. The news of his death greatly dis¬ 
turbed Balban for “in him were centered the hopes of the stern 
old king.” He was a capable and accomplished prince and a 
patron of learning. Balban had loved him dearly and had 
nominated him heir-apparent. The Sultan was now very old 
and his grief brought him nearer his grave, though he bore 
it with dignity and fortitude. He eventually died in February, 
1287. 

Balban was undoubtedly a great monarch. The forces of 
anarchy were destroyed; and law and order was restored 
throughout the realm. He combined strict discipline with 
kindness and generosity. Many stories are recorded of when 
the Sultan was moved to tears out of compassion for his sub¬ 
jects. He was an orthodox Muslim, strict in the observance 
of his religious duties. He patronifcd the ‘w/cmaand mashaikh 
and held them in high reverence. 

After the death of the “Mariyr Prince**, Muhammad, 
Balban designated his second son, Bughra 
Khan as his heir. But he was lazy and ease- 
loving, refused to assume the heavy responsi¬ 
bilities ol the empire and went over to his province of Bengal. 
The nobles after Balban’s death raised Kaiqubad, the son of 
Bughra Khan, to the throne in 1287. Kaiqubad had been 


Kaiqubad 

(1287-8») 
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brought up in an atmosphere of strict discipline under 
Balban, therefore, on ascending the throne, he lost his head and 
gave himself up to pleasure. Kaiqubad’s fall was imminent 
but was temporarily averted by a timely warning from his 
father, Bughra Khan, who had come from Bengal to meet 
him on the banks of the Oogra in 1288. 

Malik Firuz Khalji was made the ' Arid-i-Mumalik,* Kaiqu- 
bad was struck with paralysis on account of 
Rtvoludon^ heavy drinking, and there was no hope for his 

recovery. The Turkish nobles, thereupon, 
placed his three years old son, Kaimurth on the throne in 1289. 
Malik Firuz and other Khalji nobles were alarmed at this 
conspiracy; they seized the capital and secured the person of 
the infant monarch. Malik Firuz was proclaimed Sultan in 


1290 . 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE KHALJIS 

It is generally assumed that the Khaijis were Turks who had 
settled between Sistan and Pakistan in the 
KhLunl 290 - 96 ™ century and had been deeply affected by 

rheir long stay in Afghanistan. The later 
Turks who migrated from Turkistan during the thirteenth 
century considered them to be Afghans. The Turks were 
opposed to Jalal-ud-din’s accession; but he gradually won the 
people over by the excellence of his character, his humility and 
mildnes and by lavish grants of lands and riches. 

Balban’s nephew Malik Chhajju Kishlu Khan, who had 
been confirmed by the Sultan in his assignment of Kara- 
Manakpur, made an attempt to recover the throne of his 
family. He declared himself Sultan at Kara in 1291, and 
proceeded to Delhi. Malik Chhajju was defeated at Badaun 
and taken a prisoner by Sultan who pardoned his offence 
and sent him to Multan. Other rebels were also let off without 
punishment. This clemency was unpopular among the Khalji 
nobles who talked of removing the Sultan. When this was 
reported to him, he summoned them to his presence and merely 
reprimanded them. He would even let thieves and robbers 
go unpunished after pleading with them reform their 
ways. 

Sidi Maula was a disciple of Shaikh Farid-ud-din Ganj-i- 
Sidl Maula Shakar of Pakpattan. The Sidi maintained 

a big khanqah at Delhi where he entertained 
lavishly without any apparent means of income. He was sus¬ 
pected of conspiring with the Turkish nobles against the 
Sultan. He was summoned to the court and executed under 
the orders of the Sultan’s son, Arkali Khan. This execution 
proved to be unpopular. 
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In 1292 the Mongols again appeared under ‘Abdullah, a 
grands on of Halaku, with an army of 150,000 
0292)^* strong. In the battle the Mongols suffered a 

crushing defeat and retreated. One of the 
descendants of Chingiz, Ulugh, did not return and embraced 
Islam with a large number of his men. The Sultan married 
one of his daughters to him, and settled these converted 
Mongols in the suburbs of Delhi. This quarter was called 
Mughulpurah. 

‘Ala-ud-din, the nephew and son-in-law of the Sultan, was 

posted at Kara. He had heard about the 

*Ala-ud-din's fabulous wealth of Deogir. He made secret 

Expedition to , . . , , 

Deogir (1294) plans to conquer it and gave out that he was 

going to chastise the raja of Chanderi. From 


Clianderi he advanced towards Deogir at the head of a small 
army. The raja of Deogir, Ramchandra, was upset on the 
approach of the Muslim army, because his son, Shankar Deva, 
had gone further south with the main army. The raja shut 
himself up in the fortress, and ‘Ala-ud-din entered the city 
without meeting any serious resistance. Ramchandra begged 
for peace; in the meanwhile Shankar Deva returned, and gave 
battle. He was completely defeated and had to accept humili¬ 
ating terms. ‘Ala-ud din brought away 600 mans of gold, 
1,000 mans of silver, 7 mans of pearls, 2 mans of precious 
stones and 4,000 pieces of silk as booty. 

When ‘Ala-ud-din returned to Kara with his spoils he was 


Jalal-nd din’s 
Murder (1296) 


asked to attend the court. As the prince 
declared himself apprehensive the Sultan 
started out to meet him at Kara. When 


Jalal ud-din disembarked he w^as murdered. The Sultan had. 


in spite of all the advice given to him by his ministers, gone 
unguarded and thus he fell an easy prey to the strategem. 
‘Ala-ud-din was prompted to commit this crime by several 
considerations. The queen and Arkali Khan, the Sultan’s 
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Accession of 
‘Ala-ud-din (1296) 


heir-apparent, were against him; he was also suspicious about 
the Sultan’s intentions. Moreover, the Khaljis feared that if 
the Sultan remained on the throne, power might slip out of 
their hands as a result of his leniency. 

Without delay ‘Ala-ud-din proclaimed himself Sultan at 
Kara and proceeded towards Delhi. At that 
time Arkali Khan was at Multan, hence 
Jalal-ud-din’s widow raised her younger son, 
Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim, to the throne. The populace, the 
soldiers and the nobles, attracted by his lavish generosity, 
thronged to his standards, and by the time he reached Delhi, 
he had a large army. Ibrahim and his mother fled to Multan. 
‘Ala-ud-din entered the capital triumphantly and formally 
ascended the throne. He then sent an army to Multan. Both 
the sons of the late Sultan were defeated and captured. 

Twice the Mongols had crossed the frontier and were 
repulsed with heavy losses by Zafar Khan in 
the early years of the reign. Again in 1299 
they advanced upon Delhi under Qutlugh 
Khwajah, ‘Ala-ud-din came out with 12,000 soldiers to face 
the invaders; the Mongols were again defeated and took to 
their heels. In the battle Zafar Khan was killed accidentally. 
They did not reappear for several years, during which interval, 
‘Ala-ud-din and his generals led expeditions against the states 
of Rajputana. The absence of the royal armies from the 
capital encouraged the Mongols and they made a descent on 
the capital with a large army under Turghi. ‘Ala-ud-din 
hastened back to the capital. The Mongols, however, raised 
the siege and retreated without fighting. This sudden retreat 
of the Mongols is attributed to the prayers of the famous saint, 
i.e. Shaikh Niazm-ud-din Auliya. 

The constant raids of the Mongols opened the eyes of 
‘Ala-ud-din to the grave danger to which the Sultanate was 
exposed. He realised the necessity of reorganising his army 


The Mongol 
Invasions 
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and adopting permanent measures of defence to guard the 
frontiers, and took measures to raise the necessary funds. 
All along the route of the Mongols strong military outposts 
were created with headquarters at Samana and at Dipalpur. 
Old forts were repaired and new ones were erected. The 
defence of the frontier marches was entrusted to Malik Tughluq, 
a veteran general of repute, who stood like a rock against the 
Mongol inroads. On three occasions large hordes of Mongols 
entered the frontier territories, but every time they were 
punished heavily by Tughluq. On one of these raids not more 
than three or four thousand Mongols out of 60,000 were able 
to escape. Asa result the Mongol inroads came to an end. 

*Ala-ud-diit sent an expedition to Gujarat in 1297 under his 

brother, Ulugh Khan, and Nusrat Khan. 

Conquest of Jhe raja was defeated and fled to Deogir. 
Gujirat, Rajputana , ^ ^ 

and Central India The kingdom of Gujarat was annexed and 

immense bo(ny fell into the hands of the 
victors. It was there that Malik Kafur who later became the 
Malik Na'ib and conqueror of .southern India was captured. 

The rana of Ranihambor, Hamir Deva, had offended the 
Sultan by sheltering rebels. An army was sent against him and 
later the Sultan himself proceeded to Ranthambor. On the 
way an attempt was made on his life by his nephew, Akat Khan, 
but he was seized along with his supporters and beheaded. 
About the same time, two of his other nephews, ‘Umar Khan 
and Mangu Khan, rebelled at Badaun and Oudh, but they were 
also captured and executed. Yet another rising was led by 
Haji Maula in the capital it.self. He murdered the kotwal of 
Delhi, seized the royal place and raised a descendant of 
Iltutmish to the throne. This rebellion too was quickly 
repressed and Haji Maula and the pretender were killed. In 
spite of these disturbances ‘Ala ud-din continued the siege of 
Ranthambor until the fort fell in July 1301. 

The fortress of Chiior in Mewar was considered ’impregnable 
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^Ala-ud-din resolved to reduce it and led a strong army there 
in 1302. The fort was captured after a long siege in which 
thousands of Rajputs perished. A legend has grown up that 
the Sultan undertook the siege to capture a Rajput lady, 
Padmavati, who burnt herself to ashes rather than fall into the 
hands of the Sultan. The origin of this story, which is absolu¬ 
tely unhistorical, is a poem by a Muslim poet, Malik Mu^m- 
mad Jaisi, who has taken pains in the end of his poem to 
explain that he has used these characters for allegorical purposes 
only, ‘Ala-ud-din and Padmavati denoting the human spirit 
and perfection respectively. 

‘Ala-ud-din had already led an expedition to Deogir before 
his accession. Raja Ram Deva did not keep 
his promise of paying tribute and further 
offended ‘Ala-ud-din by giving refuge to Raja 
Kama of Gujarat and his daughter Deval Devi. ‘Ala-ud-din there¬ 
fore sent an expedition under Malik Kafur in 1306. The raja was 
defeated and sent a prisoner to Delhi. ‘Ala-ud-din treated 
him with consideration, bestowed upon him the title of 
rai-ray^an, and allowed him to retain his kingdom as a vassal. 
The raja ever afterwards remained obedient and paid the tribute 
regularly. Deval Devi was also captured near the caves of 
Ellora and was married to the Sultan’s son Khi(}r Khan. 


The conquest of Deogir opened the way for an invasion of 
Warangal and so Malik Kafur was dispatched there with a 
large force in 1309, the raja of Deogir also offering help. 
The Raja Pratap Rudra Deva 11 shut himself up in the fort of 
which the mud defences were said to be impregnable. Kafur 
peneirated them, however, and the raja became a vassal of the 
Sultan, presenting him with handsome gift. 

‘Ala-ud-din now directed Kafur to subdue the Hoysala 
kingdom of Dwarsamudra (modern Mysore). Kafur started 
from Delhi in November 1310, and passing through Deogir, 
marched towards Dwarsamudra. Raja Vir Ballala III was 
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taken by surprise, and after a feeble resistance submitted 
with all his treasure. 

The southern-most part of India, which was called Ma‘bar 
by the Arabs, was ruled by the Pandya dynasty with its capital 
at Madura. The raja had been murdered and his two sons, 
Sundar Pandya and Vir Pandya were fighting for the throne. 
Sundar Pandya who was the legal heir, asked for help from 
Malik Kafur, who was at Dwarsamudra. Malik Kafur proceed¬ 
ed towards Madura in April 1311, and captured it. Then he 
advanced to the southern-most limit of India and built a grand 
mosque at Rameshwaram to commemorate the great victories. 
In October 1311, he returned to Delhi bringing with him 612 
elephants, 20,000 horses, 96,000 mans of gold and innumerable 
boxes of pearls and jewels. He was received by the Sultan 
with all honours. 


Malik Kafur was again sent for the last time to the Deccan 
to punish Shankar Deva of Deogir who had refused to pay 
tribute after his father's death. Deogir was again conquered 
and made a province of the Sultanate. 

‘Ala-ud-din had learnt from experience that if the Sultanate 
was to endure he should (1) check the Mongol 
invasions, (2) curb the power of the nobles, 
and (3) introduce greater efficiency into the 
machinery of government. He attended to these problems with 
an iron will. The security of the State and the establishment 
of peace and prosperity were uppermost in his mind, and he did 
not hesitate to punish those who obstructed him in this task. 

During the expedition to Ranthambor, three successive 
rebellions had occurred. He was greatly troubled that such 
indiscipline should exist at a time when the Sultanate, the last 
outpost of Islam in the East, was threatened by the Mongols. 
He, therefore, devised measures to strengthen the defences of 
the realm and raise the morale of the people. 

He prohibited the use of intoxicants and forbade gatherings 
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where wealthy and idle people would meet. These gatherings 
were a source of conspiracies and seditions. It was also necessary 
to curb the power of the nobles, whore sisted higher taxation and 
discipline, in order to strengthen the government. He ordered 
that matrimonial alliances between powerful nobles should first 
receive his sanction, and he improved the system of espionage 
to keep himself informed of all happenings. All grants of land 
were revised and those who did not deserve any help from the 
State were deprived of their assignments and holdings. Idlers 
were not encouraged; and everyone was expected to work for 
his living so that the Stale should derive the maximum benefit 
from its limited Muslim power. 

An important measure to prevent fraud was the introduction 
of dagh, a system for the branding of horses. 

In order to check Mongol inroads effectively ‘Ala-ud-din 


Economic Reforme 


required a large and well-equipped army. But 
its maintenance entailed heavy expenditure, 


which was not possible with his limited resources. What a 
currency based on the intrinsic value of the precious metals, he 
had only two methods open to him. He raised the income of 
the State and reduced the cost of the administration and the 


army. The latter he achieved by a rigid system of price control. 
He made the accessories of life cheaper and thereby reduced the 
cost of living to a minimum. This wonderful scheme met with 
remarkable success. A large army was thus maintained without 
unnecessarily burdening the treasury. 

He issued a series of regulations fixing the prices of all 
necessaries of life and controlling their transport, supply and 
demand. The price of wheat, rice, pulses, barley, salt, butter, 
sugar and gur were all fixed. Similarly vegetables, fruits, oils, 
caps, shoes, cloth, silk, arms, combs, needles were all sold at 
controlled rates. Even the prices of horses, cattle goats and 
slaves were fixed. 


Price control m some form or other was always a feature of 
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Muslim administration, but ‘Ala-ud-din made it more efficient 
by appointing capable officials and by himself keeping an eye 
on the department. All traders and merchants had to register 
themselves in the diwan-i-riyasat and to sell their articles in 
sarai-"adl. Smuggling, profiteering and black-marketing were 
all stopped. Special importance was attached to the storing 
and selling of grain so that there should be no scarcity. Royal 
granaries were set up where the entire grain collected from the 
revenues of the Doah and other provincial areas was stored. 
The cultivators were required to sell all their surplus corn in the 
fields at the controlled prices to licensed corn-dealers who, in 
turn were, to carry it to the granaries or the sarai-'adl. This 
procedure prevented the hoarding of even the slightest quantity 
of corn. The result was that grain was so plentiful that even in 
times of famine or draught no scarcity was felt. In addition 
rationing was also introduced to stop hoarding. These regula¬ 
tions were strictly enforced. The Sultan kept himself constantly 
informed of the merchants through spies and his household 
servants. Any violation or breach of these laws brought 
exemplary punishment. The officers also discharged their duties 
honestly and zealous!/. 

The price control raised the standard of living of the 
common man and also achieved greater strength and efficiency 
for the army. 

He eliminated corrupt practices exercising great vigilance 
over his officials and eliminating the middlc- 
Rtfonue Reformi The Hindu officials had exploited the 

peasants by demanding illegal gratifications. The headmen did 
not pay the State dues for their area out of their own produce 
but charged an additional rate of the peasants for that purpose. 
These malpractices were stopped. The State dues on agricul¬ 
tural produce were assessed on the area cultivated, half the 
gross produce being charged. A tax called charai was charged 
on cultivable land used for pasturing. By a strict scrutiny of 
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' Ala>ud<din*g 
Character 


all grants of land and by revoking those that had been in the 
hands of idlers and undeserving persons, he further increased 
the revenues of the State. 

‘Ala-ud-din was a great administrator and one of the 
greatest monarchs of the age. At a time 
when the Sultanate was in great danger of 
being conquered by the Mongols or falling 
a prey to internal disruption, he not only rescued it from 
extinction but also extended its frontiers to the limits of the 
Indian peninsula. He saved the Muslim nation in the sub¬ 
continent from moral decay and infused new life into it, adding 
to his own greatness by accepting sound advice and rewarding 
his counsellor, even when the advice was not to his liking. 
Starting his career as an illiterate prince, he so improved 
himself that he came to possess the soundest judgment in 
matters of art and literature. The monarch whose reign 
produced the 'Alai Darwazah and the great city of Siri will 
always be ranked as a great builder. He kept a brilliant court, 
one of its luminaries being the great Amir Kkusrau. He main¬ 
tained the institutions of Islam in their full splendour and was 
one of the most enthuiia^tic supporters of its worldly glory. As 
a conqueror, a ruler, a planner and a patron of learning and 
architecture, he enjoys a unique position in history. 

With his growing age and failing health, ‘Ala-ud-din began 
to lose his grip over the affairs of the State. 
^cc^ton * incompetence of his sons added to the 

confusion and the intrigues of Malik Kafur 
finally sealed the fate of his dynasty. Just before his death in 
January 1316, Malik Kafur prevailed upon him to imprison his 
two sons, Khi(}r Khan and Shadi Khan for conspiracy, and 


nominate an infant son Shihab-ud-din as successor. On the 
death of ‘Ala-ud-din Kafur became tlie great regent of the infant 
Sultan. He caused the two imprisoned princes to be blinded; 
but when he tried to seize and blind another prince, Mubarak 
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Khan, he met with opposition and himself was killed. Mubarak 
deposed Shihab-ud-din and ascended the throne in April 1316 
with the title of “Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah”. He gave 
himself up entirely to the pursuits of pleasure. All power 
passed into the hands of his favourite, Khusrau Khan, who 
murdered the Sultan in 1320 and himself ascended the throne. 
With the death ended the Khalji dynasty. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE RISE OF THE HOUSE OF TUGHLUQ 

Tughluq’s devotion and loyalty to the family of his patron, 

*Ala-ud-din and his love for his people com- 

Sulfan pelled him to rise against Khusrau Khan 

Ghiyath-ud din ^ i , 

Tughluq (1320-25) who, besides being a usurper, was thoroughly 

incapable of bearing the heavy responsibilities 
of kingship. After his victory over Khusrau he was unani¬ 
mously elected to the throne by the nobles of the court. We 
know very little about the ancestors of this remarkable man. 
He was a Turk. He started his career humbly as an ordinary 
soldier. Ultimately he became the warden of the north-western 
marches under ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, and was one of the most 
trusted and respected officers of the realm. When he came to 
the throne he was nearly seventy, but he was in full possession 
of mental and physical vigour. 

The new Sultan lost no time in introducing a number of 
benevolent reforms and measures which were necessary for the 
restoration of peace and prosperity. Works of public welfare, 
such as the repair and construction of forts and canals, were 
taken in hand. He devoted great attention to the improvement 
of agriculture and provided all facilities to the cultivators. The 
Slate demand on agricultural produce was again reduced to a 
fifth of the yield. 

During his short reign of less than five years he gave ample 
proof of his administrative capacity. He was a man of many 
virtues. As a general he had succeeded in stemming the 
tide of the Mongol raids and earning the proud title of a 
'^GhazV\ As a Sultan he not only succeeded in reconquering 
the Deccan and Bengal but also re-organised the administration 
of his vast kingdom. The key-note of his policy was modera¬ 
tion, and this endeared him to all classes of his subjects. He 
was a staunch and pious Muslim, a braver soldier, an able 
general, a shrewd statesman and a benevolent monarch. The 
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contemporary historian, Barani, is right when he speaks of his 
death as a “calamity for the people”. 

After introducing the most urgent of his reforms the Sultan 
decided to recover WarangaJ which had be- 
Expeditiont come independent. Accordingly an expedition 

was sent under Juna Khan. The prince conducted the siege 
of Warangal with such thoroughness that the raja was com¬ 
pelled to purchase peace by promises of tribute. In the 
meanwhile, however, two of his own followers gave currency 
to a rumour about his father’s death, which naturally threw 
the whole army into confusion, and forced the prince to raise 
the siege. Some of the leading nobles, taking advantage of 
this confusion, raised the standard of revolt and left the camp. 
Juna Khan had to return to the capital in order to persuade 
the Sultan to punish the mischief-makers. 

In 1323 the prince was allowed to lead his second expedi¬ 
tion to Warangal which he conquered and annexed. The raja 
was taken prisoner and sent along with the spoils and trophies 
of war to Delhi. 

After Juna Khan’s return the Sultan had to leave the 
capital in response to an appeal from one of the princes who 
were struggling for power in Bengal. On reaching Lakhnauti, 
the capital of that province, he ordered the annexation of 
eastern Bengal, while western Bengal was placed in charge of 
Nasir-ud-din who had asked for his help. On his way back 
Ghiyath-ud-din reduced the raja of Tirhut to submission and 
returned to his capital by forced marches leaving the main army 
to follow him. 

Ulugh Khan, who had been acting as regent during the 
absence of his father, made preparations on a 
grand scale to receive him. At Afghanpur, 
near Delhi, a temporary pavilion was built for the Sultan to 
take rest for a day before his entry into the capital This 





Sultan Muhammad Bin Tuehluq 
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Structure collapsed when the Sultan was taking the midday 
meal, and he was buried under the debris and died. A careful 
study of contemporary and later works proves beyond doubt 
that the collapse of the pavilion was purely accidental and not 
the result of any plot as has been asserted by some of the 
hostile critics of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq, who ascended the throne after 
the death of his father, is one of the most 
***" remarkable figures of our history. All the 
well known historians say that he was a man 
of many virtues. Muhammad bin Tughluq was one of the most 
gifted of Indo-Pakistan rulers, yet he was unpopular because 
of the novelty of the schemes which he insisted on enforcing 
even at the expense of creating disaffection. A man of wide 
learning and deep erudition, he was particularly interested in 
mathematics, astronomy and medicine. Sometimes he would 
write prescriptions for the patients and enter into lengthy dis¬ 
cussions with eminent physicians. He was well versed in 
philosophy and logic and was an expert in the art of calligraphy. 
He could write prose as well as poetry of high order and was 
gifted by nature with a strong memory. His moral character 
was spotless. He observed the laws and practices of Islam 
with devotion and regularity, and at the same time was absolu¬ 
tely free from bigotry. He had a very high sense of justice, 
and according to the African traveller, Ibn Battutah, appeared 
in person as a respondent in the court of a qadi and duly 
carried out the orders issued by the court. In one case a young 
man lodged a complaint that he had been beaten without cause 
by the arbitrary orders of the Sultan. The qadi found the 
complaint to be true and gave his judgment against the “royal 
offender” who was duly punished. 

Before his accession Muhammad bin Tughluq had gained 
sufficient experience in administrative work. In spite of this 
experience he was not successful as a ruler. The reason why 
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he failed to carry out his reforms and projects lay in the fact 
that those who were entrusted with their enforcement were 
opposed to them. His intention was always good, and he never 
ignored the interests of the people in initiating his new schemes. 
He was therefore unable to understand why there should be any 
opposition to his measures. Naturally he attributed it to the 
activities of the mischief-mongers on whom he inflicted severe 
punishment without regard to position or birth. Thus every 
new scheme brought a new series of punishments which ulti¬ 
mately created an impression that he was an unscrupulous 
tyrant. It would not be correct to throw the entire blame on 
this well-intentioned monarch. Perhaps his greatest weakness 
was that he made no allowance for the social and economic 
difficulties of those days and the feelings of his nobles and 
officers. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq’s scheme of sending an expedition 

Expansion of the ^ border state in the Himalayan region 

Empire: Qarachal has been wrongly interpreted as an attempt 
Expedition conquer China. On this presumption 

many writers have declared him guilty of attempting the im¬ 
possible. But, in fact, it was directed against a local chief in 
the Qarachal (Himalayas) and was aimed at strengthening the 
frontiers. The commander of the expedition, Khusrau Malik, 
was asked to establish military posts on his route to keep the 
communications intact. He seems to have obeyed these 
instructions and captured the strongholds of the enemy. He, 
however, penetrated deeper into the mountains where the rains 
and disease contributed to his failure. His line of com¬ 
munications which had grown too long was broken by hill 
torrents. The hillmen fell upon his forces; the disaster was 
complete. Only ten persons returned to inform the Sultan of 
the tragic end of the expedition. It is clear that the responsi¬ 
bility of failure lay on the commander of the expedition and not 
on the Sultan. 
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Taxation in the 
Doab 


Muhammad bin Tughluq tried to maintain diplomatic 
relations with Transoxiana because of his 
desire lo lead a campaign to Khurasan which 
had fallen into ^ stale of confusion. The Sultan had kept 
himself well informed about the country through some of its 
important nobles. To give a practical shape lo this scheme 
he recruited a large army of about 3,70,000 men and succeeded 
in persuading the rulers of Egypt and Transoxiana lo cooperate 
with him. But before the campaign could be undertaken the 
conditions in Khurasan became more settled and the Sultan 
wisely decided to abandon the project. 

The Sultan increased the Stale demand on agricultural pro¬ 
duce by five to ten per cent making it from 
Doab^*^” one-fourth to one-third of the gross yield in 

the Doab, because of the fertility of the soil. 
‘Ala-ud-din Khalji had realized half of the gross produce and 
had met with success. As the Mongol danger had disappeared, 
the peasants were averse lo an increase in the revenue. In 
addition, many of them had been disbanded from the army 
after the abandonment of the Khurasan project and were 
already discontented. They rose in rebellion. The Sultan 
suppressed the rebellion and tried to restore normal conditions 
for the agriculturists by digging a large number of wells and by 
issuing loans. 

It is said that Muhammad bin Tughluq transferred this 
capital from Delhi to Deogir which was given 
Seco'nd^Capital ^ the name of Daulatabad. All kinds of fan¬ 

tastic stories have been told about this 
measure. Some say that the entire population of Delhi was 
transferred to Daulatabad. 


Daulatabad as a 
Second Capital 


‘Ala-ud-din was the first Muslim monarch to conquer the 
Deccan states, but he had mostly left their administration in 
the hands of the local chiefs and rajas. Muhammad bin 
Tughluq wanted to consolidate the authority of the Central 
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Government and establish the culture and religion of Islam in 
the South. In was, therefore, with the twofold purpose—cultural 
and political—that he ordered the migration of the leading 
shaikhs and scholars as well as some of the influential nobles 
and courtiers of Delhi. In fact, Muhammad bin Tughluq was 
anxious to have a second capital in the Empire from which he 
could direct his activities and control the administration of the 
South. This was perhaps the only or at least the best way of 
governing the distant territories of the South, because the means 
of communication were slow and few. Besides this the Sultan 
was fully conscious of the fact that for the maintenance and 
stability of his administration in the South it was necessary to 
have a Muslim population there. Hence he took along with 
him a number of shaikhs and 'ulama to preach Islam to the 
people in addition to the courtiers and officers of State who 
were to help the Sultan set up a new system of direct adminis¬ 
tration. Delhi, however, continued to be the capital of the 
Empire. 

It is wrong to think that the Sultan’s policy failed; it 
succeeded so well that Muslim rule lasted longer in the South 
and came to an end only with the occupation of Hyderabad by 
Bharat. The first result of the Sultan’s activities was the rise 
and growth of a powerful Muslim State in the South. It is 
rather interesting to note that the Bahmani Sultanate which 
was born of a rebellion against Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq 
drew its main strength from sources which were the direct 
outcome of his own policy. 

Perhaps the most ingenious and the boldest of Muhammad 

_ . bin Tughluq’s measures was that of a token 

CoiDage 

currency. He issued copper instead of silver 
coins. The basic principle underlying his scheme of issuing 
copper coins of the face value of silver ones was the same as that 
of our paper currency. But the scheme ended in failure because 
his government was unable to control the forging of coins on a 
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wide scale and, in the course of time, the number of copper 
(token) coins became enormously large. The result was that 
people refused to accept token coins. The Sultan who had no 
evil intentions to deceive his people issued orders for the 
exchange of silver coins with token currency. Thus the greatest 
loser was the Government itself. 

Ii has been wrongly suggested by some writers that the 
copper coins were issued to replenish the Sultan's treasury and 
remedy his bankruptcy. In fact, bankruptcy was the result 
and not the cause of this experiment. The Sultan had pre¬ 
viously reduced the silver content of the tankah below the 
intrinsic value of the coin and the people had not objected. 
He, therefore, thought that a token currency would also succeed. 
He was prompted by the prevailing scarcity of silver in that 
period. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq’s novel experiments had undoub¬ 
tedly brought some hardships to the people and 
Rebellions ^ I ^ r rr 

financial loss to the State. This state of attairs 

was further aggravated by a severe famine which lasted for 
several years. The fall in the revenue encouraged a series of 
rebellions in various parts of the country. In 1335 Jalal- 
ud-diii Ahsan Shah of Ma‘bar raised the standard of revolt and 
became independent. This was followed by a rebellion in 
Bengal where Fakhr-ud-din declared himself autonomous ruler. 
Owing to difficulties elsewhere the Sultan was unable to go to 
Bengal to attempt the suppression of the usurper. 

Another important rebellion was that of ‘Ainul Mulk, the 
governor of Oudh. He was an old friend of the Sultan and 
one of the most distinguished servants of the State. He had 
rendered valuable help when the Sultan had temporarily 
transferred his court to Sargadwari (in Farrukhabad district) in 
order to mitigate the effects of famine on the people of Delhi. 
But shortly after this his policy of giving shelter to the rebels 
aroused the Sultan’s suspicions of him and orders were issued 
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for his transfer to Daulatabad. ‘Ainul Mulk, however, defied 
these orders and revolted. But he could not stand before the 
royal forces and was defeated and captured. The Sultan 
remembering his past services treated him generously and took 
him back into service. 

When the Sultan was at Swargadwari it occurred to him 
that he could not legitimately occupy his 
throne without obtaining a formal recognition 
from the Khalifah. He, therefore, sent a 
petition accompanied with costly presents to the Khalifah in 
Egypt. But it was not before 1345 that the KhaUfah\s letters 
patent could reach him. 

Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah’s successful revolt in Ma‘bar was 


Loss of the South 


followed by the foundation of the Hindu 
State of Vijayanagar by Hari Hara and his 


brother, Bukka Rai in 1336. The independent Muslim king¬ 
dom of Ma‘bar was absorbed into Vijayanagar. In 1334 
Warangal was also lost to the Empire. The Sultan was now 
forced to devote his entire attention to the South. Qutlugh 
Khan was recalled from the Deccan and in the new arrange¬ 
ments, made by the Sultan, Malwa was placed in charge of 
‘Aziz Khammar. He had received particular instructions to 
crush the amiran i sadah (centurians) who were mainly responsi¬ 
ble for all the trouble in the Deccan. ‘Aziz foolishly excited a 
fresh rebellion by executing eighty-nine of the amirs in front of 
his official residence. The amiran-i-sadah plundered the caravan 
which was taking the provincial revenues to the capital. The 
Sultan immediately marched to Gujrat and crushed the rebels. 
In the meantime some of the Deccan amirs killed the royal 
officers and seized the fort and treasury of Daulatabad. 
Subsequently they proclaimed one of their leaders, Isma‘il 
Mukh Afghan, as king of the Deccan under the title of Nasir- 
ud-din Shah. On hearing this the Sultan returned from Gujrat, 
defeated the rebels and laid siege to the fort of Daulatabad, 
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But one of them, Hasan by name, managed to escape with 
some of his companions to Gulbarga. The siege was still in 
progress when the seriousness of Taghi’s rebellion in Gujrat 
compelled the Sultan to leave Daularabad which was soon 
attacked and captured by Hasan. lsma‘il Mukh who was an 
old man abdicated, and on August 3, 1347, Hasan was declared 
Sultan and ascended the throne under the title of Abul 
Muzaffar ‘Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah. Thus was laid the 
foundation of the Bahmani Sultanate of liie south. 


The Sultan was greatly annoyed by this new development 
Death of Would not leave Gujrat because he 

Muhammad bin Was determined to crush Taghi who, although 
Tughluq defeated in several engagements, was still at 

large in Kathiawar. The imperialists followed him there and 
forced him to lake shelter in Sind. In October 1350, the 
Sultan, who had summoned re-inforcements from Delhi, set out 
for Thalta to punish the Jam for harbouring the rebellious 
Taghi. But when he was within a few miles of his destination 
he had an attack of fever which proved fatal. He died on 
March 20, 1351. 



CHAPTER XIX 


SULTAN FIRUZ SHAH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


Sultan Firuz 
Shah 


Muhammad bin Tughluq had died suddenly and thus the 
imperial army and camp were left without a 
leader. Delhi was far away and all around 
were hostility and danger. The Mongol 
contingent in the imperial army also deserted and joined the 
rebels. For a time it looked as if the whole imperial army, 
treasury and the royal family might fall into the hands of the 
rebels. The nobles elected Firuz Shah to the throne. When 
they requested Firuz to accept the crown, he showed a certain 
amount of hesitation, but this was soon overcome when they 
pointed out the dangers of the situation. On the 25th March, 
1351, Firuz ascended the throne with popular acclamation. The 
army took heart and under the command of the new sovereign 
began to punish the rebel attacks. Soon it w'as on the offen¬ 
sive and secured its passage northward. 


Sultan Firuz Shah was one of the noblest and the most 
humane monarchs that ever sat on the throne of Delhi. In 
medieval times his memory was tenderly cherished by the 
people. He was the son of Sipahsalar Rajab who w'as the 
younger brother of Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq, and cousin of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. His mother was a Hindu Jat 
princess of Dipalpur. He was born in 1308. The early life of 
Firuz Shah eminently qualified him to shoulder the manifold 
responsibilities of a Muslim ruler. From earlv life he was 
trained to be an administrator and occupied the important post 
of amir i hajib under Muhammad bin Tughluq. The relations 
between the cousins were those of mutual affection and trust. 
Shortly before his death Muhammad bin Tughluq had appoint¬ 
ed Firuz as one of his vicegerents at Delhi. 

Khwajah Jahan Ahmad Ayaz, the wazir of the last monarch, 
set up a child on the throne and proclaimed him to be the son 
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of Muhammad bin Tughluq. Firuz kepi the news from the 
army and marched on to Delhi by slow stages. Khwajah Jahan 
was, however, fast losing ground. The defection and flight of 
the leading noble, Qiwamul Mulk Maqbul, made his position 
impossible. Qiwamul Mulk joined Firuz Shah at Fathabad. 
A few days later Khwajah Jahan also came to the royal court 
and made his submission. Firuz Shah was willing to pardon 
him, but the nobles, led by Qiwamul Mulk, protested, and had 
their way. A few days later Khwajah Jahan was beheaded. 
After reaching Delhi, Firuz Shah appointed Qiwamul Mulk his 
wazir and gave him the title of Khan-i-Jahan. Firuz Shah after 
accession was anxious to remove disaffection by a policy of 
conciliation. The money and valuables which had been distri¬ 
buted by Ahmad Ayaz when he was organising resistance to 
Firuz Shah were written off, and the relevant records were 
publicly destroyed. The nobles, the learned and the mashaikh 
were given large assignments and grants. The Sultan was 
equally anxious to improve the condition of the people and the 
peasantry. 

Firuz Shah led a campaign to Bengal in 1353-54, where 

Haji Shams-ud-din Ilyas, taking advantage of 
Bengal Campaign * ... r • • i • r 

the prevailing confusion in the reign ot 

Muhammad bin Tughluq, had captured power and declared him¬ 
self independent. He had even occupied certain places in Behar. 
Firuz Shah reached Pandua and defeated him. Haji Ilyas fled 
and shut himself up in the strong fortress of Ikdala. It was 
already the month of May (1354 A. C.) and the rainy season 
was close at hand. Unwilling to face a monsoon in Bengal, 
Firuz Shah patched up a peace with Haji Ilyas and returned to 
Delhi after receiving his partial submission. The death of Haji 
Ilyas, who was a wise and strong ruler, gave Firuz Shah another 
opportunity. His successor, Sikandar, took care to send 
presents to Firuz Shah. This did not deter Firuz Shah in his 
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ambition to conquer Bengal, and he started eastward in the 
spring of 1359. Once again the fortress of Ikdala provided a 
safe refuge for its master. When the siege became prolonged 
Sikandar started negotiations. Firuz Shah was also tired and 
once again peace was patched up. Firuz Shah conceded an 
independent status to Sikandar Shah. So the substantial gain 
from this expedition was again very small. On his w'ay back 
Firuz made a hunting excursion into Jajnagar (modern Orissa). 
After being pursued from place to place, ilie rai of Jajnagar 
made his submission and was pardoned. While moving out of 
Jajnagar Firuz Shah lost his way in the wild and uneven trad 
north-west of Jajnagar. For a while he lost all touch with the 
government at Delhi only reaching the capital finally in about 
the middle of 1361. 


A few years later Firuz led an expedition to the ftimous 
fortress of Nagarkol (Kangra). After a siege 


Other Campaigns 


of several months, in which Firuz Shah 


showed his usual weakness, peace was arranged through com¬ 
promise. The raja was left in possession of his fortress and 
principality. Firuz Sltah also visited the famous temple of 
Jwalamukhi. 


The next campaign was directed towards the reconquest of 
Thatta. After making great preparations he set out from Delhi 
in 1366. The conduct of the long campaign fully brings out 
the weakness of Firuz as a military leader. He lost the first 
round to the Sindhis who under the able leadership of Jam 
Khair-ud-din Jauna and Sadr-ud-din Banbina put a stout 
resistance. Firuz now set out to Gujarat in order to improve 
his equipment and increase his forces. Once again he lost his 
way while passing through the Rann of Cutch. After re¬ 
inforcing his troops in Gujarat and getting supplies from Delhi, 
Firuz marched into Sind. Jam Jauna and Banbina were taken 
to Delhi. 
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Reforms 


Firiiz showed keen solicitude for the welfare of his subjects. 

Once again, he lowered the state demand on 
agricultural produce to one-fifth of the yield. 
Firuz dug many canals and sank numerous wells to bring new 
areas under cultivation. He forbade the levy of illegal cesses 
and taxes by unscrupulous officials. As a result of these 
beneficent reforms prices were low and the people enjoyed 
peace and plenty. 

Firuz built several cities and numerous mosques, sarais, 

roads and dams (hands'^. The remains of his 

Architecture . , i 

capital, Firuzabad, can still be seen near 

Delhi. The cities of Jaunpur (named after his late cousin 
Muhammad bin Tughluq) and Hisar (its full name was Hisar 
Firuza) were also built by him. Firuz deserves great praise 
for his interest in the preservation of the archaeological remains 
of the earlier periods. He repaierd many old monuments, 
including the Qutb Minar and the Dargah of Hadrat Nizam- 
ud-din Aulia. He removed two of Ashoka's pillars and set 
them up in his capital. 

Firuz Shah abolished torture and inhuman punishments. 

He improved the conditions in the prisons. 
Instkutions subventions to poor parents for the 

marriage of their daughters. He also estab¬ 
lished hospitals and poor-houses. He was keenly interested in 
education and built several colleges, while the ruins of his 
university can still be seen at Hand Khas near Delhi. Under 

his fostering care Jaunpur also developed into a famous centre 
of learning. 

Firuz Shah was already forty-five when he ascended the 
throne. He maintained good health except 
Firuz Shah* for the last few years of his life. He was 

fond of outdoor life and hunting and was of 
a kind and humane temperament. These qualities won the 
deep loyalty and affection of his peolpe. However, his ill placed 
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kindness adversely affected the effieiency of his administration. 
The nobles gained in power, and when in the last years of his 
life the Sultan's mental and physical powers began to fail, they 
began to make trouble. His eldest and ablest son, Path Khan, 
had died young. As the result of a quarrel between Khan 
Jahan Juna, the wazir, and the heir-apparent, Muhammad 
Shah, the Empire fell into a state of anarchy and decay, with 
the result that the Sultanate shrank to a few districts west of 
Delhi and two puppets ruled in the capital within a distance of 
a few miles. 


Timur, the renowned Turkish conqueror, had established 
a great Empire in Central Asia, with Samar- 

capital. Persia and Afghanistan 
also formed part of his Empire. The dis¬ 
integration and decay of the Sultanate and its helplessness in 
maintaining the Muslim power in the subcontinent provided 
an excellent excuse to Timur. He sent in advance his grandson, 
Pir Muhammad, who took Uchh and Multan. Timur now 


advanced with the main army. City after city fell to him. 
When he reached the outskirts of Delhi, Firuz Shah’s grandson, 
Sultan Mahmud and his protector, Mallu Iqbal, came out 
to give battle, but were utterly defeated. Mahmud escaped 
to Gujarat leaving his wife and children at the capital. 
Timur entered the capital which was given up to loot and 
slaughter. The skilled artisans were made captive and taken 
to Samarqand. Timur left Delhi, a much impoverished city. 
His invasion quickened and completed the process of disintegra¬ 
tion. It was a stunning blow, from the effects of which the 
Empire of Delhi took long to recover. Both Mallu and 
Mahmud returned to Delhi but their prestige had been seriously 
shaken. Mahmud died in 1413, after a nominal and inglorious 
reign of 20 years. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE SAYYIDS AND THE LODIS 

Khidr Khan was the son of Malik Sulaiman, a governor of 

Multan under Firuz Shah. His sole claim to 
Khidr Khan l o . r .v • . 

be a Sayyid rests on an utterance ot the saint 

Sayyid Jalal Bukhari. Timur on the eve of his departure 

appointed him governor of Multan and Dipalpur. Taking 

advantage of the prevailing confusion Khidr occupied the whole 

of the Punjab and in 1414 conquered Delhi after defeating and 

capturing Daulat Khan, a noble who had been raised to the 

throne after the death of Mahmud. 

Khidr Khan could maintain only a semblance of authority 
over the Punjab and the Doab and had to lead annual expedi¬ 
tions to realize his revenue. He did not assume the royal title 
and in private life was a generous and pious man. 

Khidr Khan was succeeded by his son who assumed the 
title of Mubarak Shah. He was the most 
SwrSucJeJsors Powerful ruler of his dynasty. He waged 
almost a ceaseless war against the Khokhars, 
who, under their leader, Jasrath, had overrun the Punjab. 
Shaikh 'Ali, the Timurid governor of Kabul led four incursions 
into the Punjab in response to an appeal by Jasrath, but was 
defeated every time with heavy losses. 

He had to fight constantly against the Rajput chiefs in the 
Doab and Katehr. He had also to lead expeditions against 
Mewat and Biana. In response to an appeal by the chief of 
Biana, Ibrahim Shah Sharqi sent a strong force against 
Mubarak Shah which was completely defeated near Patiali. 
He was assassinated at the instigation of his wazir in the 
mosque where he had gone to offer his prayers. He was a just 
and benevolent ruler. 

Mubarak Shah was succeeded by his nephew, Muhammad 
Shah, who was weak and incompetent. In 1443 Sultan 
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Mahmud Shah Khalji of Malwa having laid siege lo Delhi, 
Muhammad Shah called Buhlul Lodi to his assistance, who 
defeated the Malwa forces. After this the Sultan relapsed into 
his usual indolence. 

‘Ala-ud-din ‘Alam Shah, son and successor of Muhammad 
Shah, came to the throne in 1444. He was more indolent and 
incompetent than his father. He abandoned Delhi and stayed 
in Badaun, leaving the seat of the Empire in the hands of 
Hamid Khan, the rebel wazir. 

Hamid Khan called Buhlul from the Punjab and appointed 

, .. him the commander-in-chief of his army. 

The Lodls 1 1 , 

Buhlul overthrew Hamid Khan. He, how¬ 
ever, allowed Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Alam Shah to remain in 
Badaun till his death in 1476, because he regarded him as his 
foster-brother. Buhlul Lodi thus founded the Lodi dynasty. 
He gradually extended his authority to the Punjab, Mewat and 
the Doab. The Sharqi monarch, Mahmud Shah, laid siege to 
Delhi but Buhlul succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat on 
him in 1452. The struggle with the Sharqis continued until 
Buhlul succeeded in conquering and annexing their kingdom. 

Buhlul Lodi also intervened in the war of succession in 
Mewar, where he defeated the Rajputs completely at Nath- 
dwara and reduced the Rana to vassalage. He died near Eiah 
in 1489, while returning to Delhi from Gwalior, at the age of 
eighty. 

Buhlul was a strict follower of Islam, generous, forbearing 
and clement, extremely simple in dress and habits and very 
considerate to the nobles. He was, kind and affectionate 
towards friends and relatives and tolerant to non-Muslims. He 
did not use throne nor ride a decorated horse, maintaining the 
democratic traditions of the Afghans by regarding himself only 
as the first among his peers. If any noble took offence he 
visited his house to pacify him. Guards being taken off at 
meal time, every stranger had the liberty of dining with him 
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at his table. He worked hard and transacted state business 
regularly. 

As a soldier he was brave and chivalrous, yet he resorted 
to strategem in war. His coin known as the Buhluli remained 
for long the standard medium of exchange. 

On Buhlul Lodi’s death his second son, Prince Nizam 


Khan, was raised to the throne under the 
Sikandar Lodi He subdued all his 
rivals. Barbak Shah, his brother and gover¬ 
nor of Jaunpur, was defeated near Kanauj but was pardoned 
and restored. The last Sharqi monarch Husain Shah who still 
held Behar was defeated; Behar was annexed to the Empire, 
and its borders now extended up to Bengal. Sikandar con¬ 
cluded a treaty of friendship with ‘Ala-ud-din Husain Shah, 
the ruler of Bengal, guaranteeing mutual frontiers. In 1505, 
Sikandar Lodi founded the city of Agra, after selecting the 
site personally. The suburb of Sikandra is named after him. 

Sikandar died of cancer of the throat at Delhi. He lies 


buried near Safdar Jang in new Delhi. 


Sikandar is described by the historians as possessing extra- 
Sikandar's ordinary physical charm, a prodigious me- 

Character mory, and capacity to work with almost 

ceaseless energy. He was a strict Muslim. 

He was just, charitable, a benefactor of his people and a 
friend of the learned and the holy. He spent the day in 
transacting State business and the night in the company of the 
learned. In the morning he examined dispatches from the 
provinces, transmitted daily to his court, particularly those 
about prices of commodities. He sent daily instructions to 
army officers, on march or at halt, irrespective of the distance 
from the metropolis. His court was open to petitioners at all 
hours of the day or night. He himself took intense delight in 
deciding complicated judicial cases. 

Sikandar was a poet of no mean merit. He composed under 
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the pen-name of Gulrukh. Sikandar developed a deep 
friendship and regard for Maulana Jamali, renowned sufi and 
poet. It was at Sikandar’s instance that Miyan Buhwa, the 
wazh\ translated into Persian the Maha-Vyadak, a Sanskrit 
work on medicine, which was renamed Tibbi-i-Sikandari. 
Miyan Buhwa was a great patron of learning, with a genius for 
inventing mechanical devices. During his reign the study of 
Persian became popular with the Hindus, the period producing 
a notable Hindu poet, Dungar. 

Sikandar Lodi was a great lover of Indian music and an 
administrator of no mean calibre. He reorganised the adminis¬ 
tration on sound lines and exercised extreme vigilance, so 
efficient was his department of intelligence that he was credited 
with supernatural powers. 


Ibrahim Lodi 
( 1517 - 26 ) 


After Sikandar’s death the nobles placed Ibrahim Khan, 
his eldest son, on the throne of Agra, while 
Jalal Khan, the younger son, was allowed to 
occupy Jaunpur. Ibrahim soon came into 
conflict with him, and this led ultimately to Jalal Khan’s 
defeat and execution. Ibrahim tried to enforce strict discip¬ 
line amongst the nobles and to maintain rigid etiquette at 
the court. This resulied in disaffection. When men like 
‘Azam Khan Sherwani and Miyan Buhwa were executed the 
nobles rose in open rebellion. One of them. Daulat Khan, invited 
Babur from Kabul. Babur’s invasion resulied in a crushing 
defeat of Ibrahim Lodi who died valiantly fighting on the battle¬ 
field. 


Ibrahim Lodi failed because he did not understand the 
nature of the Afghan sentiment. He wanted to enforce the 
traditions of the strong monarchy of the Sultanate. His father 
was more tactful and had, therefore, succeeded in extending his 
authority. Ibrahim possessed neither the tact and patience of 
his father nor his ability. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


MINOR DYNASTIES 

The Muslim Empire of Delhi disintegrated into provincial 
states with the growing weakness of the Central Government. 
The invasion of Timur so enfeebled it that control could 
no longer be exercised over distant provinces. 


Sharqi Kings 


The city of Jaunpur, the metropolis of the Sharqi kingdom, 
was founded by Firuz Shah in 1358. 
In 1394, Firuz Shah’s grandson appointed 
Khwajah-i'Jahan Malikush-Sharq governor of eastern pro¬ 
vinces, from Kanauj to Behar. Before his death in 1399 
Khwajah Jahan had made the entire area including Oudh 
and Tirhut law-abiding and had become independent. His 
successor, Mubarak Shah, was perhaps an Abyssinian slave. 
Mubarak Shah with his munificence to scholars and learned 
men, enhanced the reputation of Jaunpur as a great centre 
of learning. His son, Mahmud Shah (1440-56), conquered 
Champaran in Behar, levied tribute from the kingdom 
of Orissa and annexed the Doab up to Etawa. His son 
Husain Shah launched upon a career of conquest and came 
into conflict with Buhlul Lodi by whom he was ultimately 
defeated; the major portion of the Sharqi kingdom was 
annexed to the Lodi Empire. Sikandar Lodi annexed the 
remnants of Husain Shah’s dominion and he died in exile in 
Bengal as a guest of the ruler. 

Jaunpur was not only a scat of learning but also evolved a 
distinct style of architecture distinguished by boldness of design 
and strength of construction. Its mosques have battlemented 
walls and huge propylons. 

During its existence as an independent kingdom, Bengal was 
ruled by several dynasties; (1) The Khalji 
Dynasty, represented by Sultan Mubarak Shah 
in Sonargaon and 'Ala-ud-din Shah (*Ali Mubarak Khalji), at 
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Lakhnauti; (2) the Bhangara (or Ilyas Shahi) dynasty founded 
by Shams-ud-din Ilyas Shah who united the two Bengals by 
conquest and whose independence was recognised by Firuz 
Shah in 1354; (3) the local dynasty of Bhaturia zamindar 
founded by a Kans, whose son Jadu was converted to Islam 
by the famous saint Sayyid Qutbul ‘Alam and assumed the 
title of Sultan Jalal-ud'din; (4) the restored Ilyas Shahi 
dynasty; (5) and (6) two Abyssinian dynasties founded respect¬ 
ively by Malik Andil, and Sidi Badr; (7) the Sayyid dynasty 
founded by ‘Ala-ud-din Husain Shah. He was the most 
powerful ruler of Bengal, After the death of Sikandar Lodi, 
he extended his influence over Orissa and the whole of Behar. 
He was a veteran builder, a patron of the learned and the pious 
and a benefactor of his people. His son and successor, Nusrat 
Shah, was a contemporary of Babur with whom he cultivated 
friendly relations. Sultan Mahmud, the last representative of 
Husain-Shahi dynasty, was supplanted by Sher Shah Sur. The 
Suris ruled from 1532 to 1563; (8) Sulaiman Kararani founded 
the Kararani dynasty of the last independent kings of Bengal. 
Akbar’s generals conquered the country by defeating Daud 
Khan, son of Sulaiman Kararani. 

The Sultans of Bengal were great builders, and ruins of their 
buildings are extant at Gaur and Pandua. They built with 
bricks because stone was not locally availabla. ‘Ala-ud-din 
Husain Shah built the Chhota Sona Masjid and his own tomb in 
Gaur; his son, Nusrat Shah, constructed the Bara Sona and 
Qadam Rasul mosques. The huge Adina mosque of Pandua 
(containing 400 small domes) was built by Sikandar Shah, son 
of Ilyas Shah (1368). The Bengali language and literature owe 
much to the Sultans of Bengal. Krittiba’s translation of the 
Ramayana at the orders of Nusrat Shah has played the same 
part in Bengal as Tulsidas’s Hindi version in northern India. 
Two Bengali versions of the Mahabharata were prepared by 
Husain Shah and Nusrat Shah respectively. Vidyapati Thakur 
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of Mithila dedicated his works to Nusrat Shah and speaks with 
admiration of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din. The zeal of the Sultans 
in patronising Persian can be measured by the invitation and 
presents in cash which Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din sent to Khwajah 
Hafiz. Though Persian was the language of the court Bengali 
was spoken by the majority of the people. The land was very 
fertile, harvests were abundant and prices low. Bengal had 
trade relations with south India, China, Persia and Hijaz; 
Chatgaon (Chittagong) and Satgaon (on the Hugh) were its 
principal ports. The Hindus held high administrative posts. 
Many Bengali family names even today are really the names of 
administrative posts under the Muslim rule. 

In 1444, when Muhammad Shah Sayyid was on the throne 
of Delhi, Shaikh Yusuf, a descendant of 
Sayyid Baha-ud-din Zakariya Quraishi, was 
elected king. He was ejected by the Langahs who ruled until 
1527, when the Mughuls took it without a fight. 

Sind, which was conquered by the Arabs in 711, seems to 
have passed under the control of the Rajputs 
of the Sumera clan during the early ‘Abbasid 
period. The dynasty is supposed to have ruled Sind for a 
period of five hundred years. Sind became a province of Delhi 
during the reign of Iltutmish, but the Sumeras appeared to have 
retained their position by becoming tributaries of Delhi. In 
the middle of the fourteenth century the power seems to have 
passed into the hands of the Sama Rajputs who called 
themselves Jams and therefore seem to have come from Cutch. 
Firuz Shah captured Jam Banbina and Jam Jauna to Delhi. 
Jauna was released from captivity and allowed to return to 
Sind which he ruled as a vassal up to 1380. During the rule of 
Jam Nizam-ud-din, known as Jam Nanda, Sind attained great 
material prosperity. Under his son, Jam Firuz, Sind was twice 
occupied by the king of Gujrat. Firuz sought the help of Shah 
Beg Arghun, who occupied the province in 1521. 
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The independent kingdom of Malwa was established by 
Dilawar Khan Ghori in 1401. It remained 
independent up to 1531, when it was conqu¬ 
ered by Bahadur Shah of Gujrat. In 1535, Humayun seized 
it from Bahadur Shah. Sher Shah Sur placed it in charge of 
Shuja‘at Khan. Akbar captured it from Malik Bayazid (Baz 
Bahadur). Dilawar Khan Ghori established his capital at 
Dhar; Hoshang Shah removed it to Mandu. The Ghori 
dynasty was overthrown by Mahmud Khalji, the wazir of 
Hoshang’s son, Muhammad Shah. Mahmud Khalji was a 
powerful ruler, who fought several wars with Mewar which he 
reduced to vassalage. He even attempted without success the 
conquest of Delhi and the Bahmani kingdom. The last ruler 
Mahmud II who came to the throne in 1500 was a tool 
in the hands of a Rajput minister, Medini Rai. It was 
from Mahmud that Bahadur Shah captured Malwa in 1531. 
Mandu constitutes one of the most wonderful ruins in the 
world. The deserted city breathes the very air of romance. 
Situated upon a hill over-looking the Narbada it is studded 
with most exquisite buildings, some of which are still almost 
intact. Hoshang’s tomb, the Jami Masjid, the Hindola Mahal, 
the Jahaz Mahal and the palaces of Baz Bahadur and Rupmati 
are excellent specimens of an architecture which combines 
beauty with strength. 

Gujrat became independent in 1403, under its governor 
Zafar Khan of Rajput origin. He assumed 
the title of Muzaffar Shah I (1396-1411). His 
grandson, Ahmad Shah (1411-1442) forced Khandesh to accept 
his vassalage. He built a new city, Ahmadabad, to which he 
transferred his capital. The next important ruler was Mahmud 
Shah Begarha (1458-1511), who by conquests and annexations 
made Gujrat a powerful and prosperous kingdom. In 1507, he 
allied himself with the ruler of Egypt in expelling the Protuguese 
from the western coast. In 1508, the Portuguese fleet was 
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Architecture 


defeated by the allies near Chaul. Two years later, the Portu¬ 
guese inflicted a heavy defeat on the allies and occupied Goa, 
Bassein and Diu. Mahmud Shah Begarha had a prodigious 
appetite, his morning meal alone consisting of a cup of honey, a 
cup of butter and one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
bananas. He was valiant, chivalrous, mild and just. The last 
important ruler was Bahadur Shah (1526-37) who conquered 
Malwa and Gondwana and captured Chitor. He was defeated by 
Humayun near Mandsur and was forced to take refuge with 
the Portuguese who treacherously murdered him. Gujrat 
sank into anarchy and was finally annexed by Akbar in 1572, 
The Sultans of Gujrat built many beautiful buildings in 
Ahmadabad and Cambay and other places. 
The city of Ahmadabad alone boasted of one 
thousand stone mosques. The distinguishing fectures of this 
architecture are exquisite surface carvings, adopting Hindu and 
Jain patterns, panels and windows of pierced stone and slender 
and tall minarets. The perforated stone window in Sidi 
Sayyid’s mosque at Ahmadabad has no equal in the world. 

The Bahmani dynasty of the Deccan was established in 1347, 
during Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign, by 
2^far Khan who claimed descent from Bah- 
man, the legendary hero of the Persians. 
Gulburga was chosen by the founder as the seat of his 
government which was shifted to Bihar under Ahmad Shah 
(1522-35). The Sultans of this dynasty waged continuous wars 
with the Hindu kingdoms of Warangal and Vijayanagar in the 
south. In 1424-25, Warangal was finally annexed. The internal 
history of this Sultanate was marked by strife between the 
mulki (Deccani) and the ghair mulki (foreigner) parties. 
Mahmud Gawan, a Persian by birth, served with conspicuous 
ability 'Ala-ud-din Humayun Shah (1458-61) and his son 
Muhammad Shah III (1463- 82) as their wazir. Mahmud 
Gawan was equally competent as a general and as an adminis- 
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trator. A man of spotless integrity, benevolent, just and 
chivalrous, Mahmud Gowan was a patron of learning and had 
a saintly disposition. He built numerous buildings. His 
madrasah at Bidar is still partly extant. His opponents brought 
about his downfall by producing forged documents before the 
monarch who executed him. The Sultan discovered his mistake 
when it was too late. He left no worldly possessions behind 
him because he spent all his vast income on charity, himself 
sleeping on a mat and eating the humblest food. With 
Mahmud Gawan departed all the cohesion and power of the 
Bahmani Sultanate which broke into five independent states 
under the Baridshahis of Bidar, Qutbshahis of Golconda. 
Nizamshahis of Ahmadnagar, ‘Adilshahis of Bijapur and Imad- 
shahis of Berar. The rulers of these States waged frequent war 
with one another and with Vijayanagar in the south which they 
incorporated in their dominions after finally defeating the raja 
in the battle of Talikoia (1565). 

The rulers of the Deccan played a great part as builders and 
patrons of learning. In their courts Urdu first developed its 
literature and poetry. They constructed irrigation canals and 
acqueducts, laid out gardens, designed magnificent places, 
cities, mosques, city walls and forts. Military architecture 
made great progress under their fostering care. Bidar, 
Golconda and Bijapur evolved distinct styles of buildings. In 
Bidar beautiful glazed tiles of Persian workmanship were 
extensively used. The tomb architecture of Golconda is 
distinguished by the use of narrow-necked domes. The Bijapur 
architecture is conspicuous by the grandeur of its construction 
and boldness of design. The huge Jami^ Masjid of Bijapur 
constructed by ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah still stands intact. The richly 
decorated tomb of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah is a marvel of 
engineering, possessing the second largest dome in the world, 

The small principality known as Khandesh in the Tapti 

valley was established in 1382 by Malik Raja, 
Khandeth _ 

a rebel officer of the Bahmani kingdom. The 
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territory is known as Khandesh from the title of Khan attached 
to its founder who claimed descent from Hadrat ‘Umar, the 
second caliph of Islam. Khandesh was annexed by Akbar in 1601. 

The State was founded by Harihara in 1336 during the reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq. It was ruled by 
13^6-1646^ at least four dynasties. Its greatest ruler was 
Krishna Devaraya (1509-21). He was a great 
warrior and a patron of learning. As Vijayanagar had waged 
continuous war against its Muslim neighbours, they at last 
combined and defeated the raja at Talikota. 

Vijayanagar was a big city fortified with seven concentric 
walls in the centre of which was situated the royal palace. 
It was a populous city with long lines of bazars. The king 
possessed a vast army but its efficiency in battle did not 
correspond to its numbers. For purposes of administration the 
kingdom was divided into 200 districts, each under a noble. 
Criminal laws were very severe, mutilation of limbs was 
prescribed for trivial offences. Many of its buildings, temples, 
forts and irrigation works have survived to testify to the degree 
of their excellence. Its temples are decorated with excellent 
sculpture. 

The first dynasty of Muslim kings of Kashmir was founded by 
one Shah Mirza, a chief of Swat, who started 
his career as the prime minister of the 
Hindu raja. He seized the throne and assumed the title of 
Sultan Shams-ud-din. Sultan Zainul ‘Abidin (1417-69) was the 
most famous of the Kashmir rulers. He abolished Jizyah; he 
encouraged literature, painting and music and caused many 
Arabic and Persian books to be translated into Kashmiri. 


Haidar Mirza, a cousin of Babur, conquered the kingdom and 
ruled it from 1541 to 1552, nominally as the governor of 
Humayun. In 1560 the Chak dynasty seized power. It was 
from that dynasty that Akbar conquered it in 1586, and 
converted it into a health resort of the great Mughuls. 



CHAPTER XXII 


GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY 


The legal status of the Muslim empire in the sub-continent 
changed several times. In the beginning 
when the Arabs conquered Sind, it was a part 
of the Umayyad Caliphate and the governors 


The 

Administration 


were appointed directly by the centre. When ihe central 
authority weakened as the result of the rebellion in the East, 
the amirs or governors became virtually independent. With 
the establishment of the Ghaznavid rule over the Punjab, and 
later when the Sultanate of Delhi was founded, the sultans 
were virtually independent, but legally they owed allegiance to 
the ‘Abbasids. The caliph, in response to a proper petition, 
issued letters patent in favour of certain monarchs. lltutmish, 
Muhammad bin Tughluq and Firuz Shah received such recog¬ 
nition. The oath of allegiance was a most solemn promise 
and declaration of loyalty. The idea of an indivisible world of 
Islam having been shattered by various disruptive elements, a 
school of thought grew up which believed that every indepen¬ 
dent monarch was caliph within his own domain. This view 
was accepted by Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah, the Mughul 
rulers and possibly by ‘Ala-ud-din Khaiji, who themselves 
claimed the status of the caliph within their empire. 


Before the firm establishment of the Mughul empire under 
Akbar, dynastic considerations were not held 
monarch^ ® inviolable. The Muslim empire was so situa¬ 
ted that weak monarchs could not be tolerated. 
The Mongols who conquered all the eastern lands of Islam up 
to Egypt constantly knocked at the gates of the Sultanate and 
sometimes reached the walls of Dehli itself. Besides, the local 
population was war-like and sometimes restless. Hence only 
strong men could maintain the prestige of the empire. There¬ 
fore, not once, but several times, strong men were elected as 
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Sultan. Iltutmish, Balban, Jalul-ud-din, Tughluq, Firuz Shah 
and Buhlul Lodi are the most outstanding examples. All these 
monarchs were elected either after weaker monarchs had been 
removed or the claims of more closely related candidates were 
ignored. The men chosen during the period of the Sultanate 
were strong leaders who could defend the State against its 
enemies and extend its power. 

The method of election was worked out in detail by the 
jurists who laid down that the candidate should be chosen by the 
leaders in an assembly and should then be acclaimed by the 
people. This was followed scrupulously, and the assembly 
generally consisted of the leading nobles and theologians of 
the capital. They, after making their choice, tendered alle¬ 
giance to the monarch; the theologians then went to the main 
mosques of the city and the people assembled there took the 
oath of allegiance. Of course, sometimes powerful partisans 
enacted the farce of an election; but the choice of the monarch 
during the days when the empire was strong seems to have 
been fortunate and therefore guided by public considerations. 

The right to dethrone a sovereign is the logical corollary of 
an elective monarchy. Though some jurists hold that an 
election is so holy and binding that the electors could be 
released from their vows only by the sovereign himself, the 
majority of lawyers believe that the monarch could be deposed 
if he failed to carry out his trust. Injustice is considered to be 
a sufficient cause for dethornement. All writers agree that a 
man suffering from mental or physical infirmity cannot continue 
to be a sovereign. Great importance is attached to loss of 
power of judgment and eyesight. The fact that a number of 
Delhi sultans, mostly incompetent, were removed from the 
throne shows that the monarch was not considered too sacro-. 
sanct to be touched if he proved himself useless to the State. 
Of course there were intrigues and rebellions against some 
capable rulers as well, but they generally did not gain much 
support. 
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The jurists have carefully laid down the qualifications of an 
aspirant to monarchy. He should be capable of dealing with 
the problems of the State and in full possession of his physical 
and mental faculties. Some writers also add that he should 


belong to the male sex and be of adult age. These two 
qualifications were not always demanded at Delhi. It is true 
that Radiyah’s election caused a controversy; she was not able 
to command the obedience of all the nobles, yet she was elected 
and ruled for four years with the cooperation of a large number 
of generals and statesmen. There were not many instances of 
young boys coming to the throne: the few who were raised 
were mere puppets in the hands of some successful intriguer, 
but generally the usual formalities of election were observed. 

The Muslim jurists and theologians believe in the supre¬ 
macy of the Shar\ and hold that it is eternal 
and immutable in its essence. It is based on 
the Quran which is believed by every Muslim 
to be the Word of God revealed to His Prophet, Muhammad. 
Not even the Prophet could change the revelation; he could 
only explain and interpret it. His interpretation, embodied in 
his traditions, called Hadith, naturally commands great respect 
and cannot be ignored by his followers. On these two rocks 
the Quran and the Hadith is built the structure of Muslim Law, 
annotated, expanded, interpreted and applied to the compli¬ 
cated and varied needs of a growing civilization by learned 
lawyers. This law was the sovereign in Muslim lands; no one 
was above it, and all were ruled by it. It is not only permitted 
but enjoined that a Muslim should disobey the ruler if the 
ruler’s orders violated the Law. Public opinion in Muslim lands 
firmly held to the supremacy of the Shar‘, Neither the Law 
nor its interpreters and jurists belonged exclusively to any one 
country: they belonged to the entire world of Islam and their 
influence was felt everywhere. There are no local variations 
of the Muslim Law. 
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Law is powerless unless it is enforced by some agency. It 

is, therefore, the duty of the Faithful to elect 
The Sultan , , . , ^ . 

and appoint their ruler. It is this injunction 

of the Shar* which makes the State a canonical necessity. The 
ruler appointed and accepted by the Muslims was the caliph, 
who was the chief executive and supreme judge in the world of 
Islam. His legal representative at Delhi was the Sultan, to 
whom were delegated, in the area under his control, all the 
powers wielded by the Caliph. Legally the Caliph had the right 
to overrule the Sultan in decisions which had yet not taken 
effect, but in actual practice the Sultan of Delhi was so power¬ 
ful and at such a distance that it could never have been practical 
politics for the Caliph to meddle with his affairs. Thus the 
supreme human agency in the Empire of Delhi for enforcing 
and interpreting the Law was the Sultan. 

The jurists theoretically recognised the right of the ruler 
The monarch’s supreme interpreter of the Law, 

powers of but in practice he could not go against the 

legislation recognised interpretation, for it was not open 

to him to disregard ijma* or a preponderant concurrence of 
opinion on any point. Only where the jurists disagreed, was he 
free to take an independent line of action. In actual practice he 
generally abided by the decisions of a learned and pious jurist 
whom he trusted. He had the right of making all civil and 
political regulations for public welfare; but he could not 
contravene the Shar' in legislating on these occasions. The 
supremacy of the Shar^ has misled some into thinking that the 
Empire was a theocracy. The essential feature of a theocracy 
the rule of an ordained priesthood is, however, missing in the 
organisation of the Muslim state ; the jurists are all laymen 
who claim no immunity from error and wield no special 


power. 

The sovereignty of the Law was by no means a legal 
fiction. The Sultans of Delhi on the whole, show a remarkable 
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respect for the in their public dealings. There are few 
glaring violations on record, while there are numerous instances 
of mighty Sultans humbling themselves before the majesty of 
the Law. 


The concentration of authority in the hands of one man has 
led unwary writers into painting Muslim rule 
S^uUa^^^aut^rity perfect example of despotism. Accord¬ 

ing to these authors, their power knew no 
limits; but in practice, absolute authority has existed only in 
the dream of the despot or the imagination of the fool. All 
political power has certain limitations and depends for its very 
existence on the cooperation of strong elements in the State. 
This elementary principle was as much at work in Hind- 
Pakistan as elsewhere, though the limitations might not be 
the same. 

It has already been noticed that the Sultan had very little 
legislative power. He could not interfere with the personal 
and religious law of his subjects, for both the Muslims and the 
Hindus had their systems of law with which they would not 
brook any interference even at the cost of their lives. The 
Sultans realised their helplessness in this respect; some of them 
disliked certain Hindu customs but considered it impolitic to 
meddle with them. Nor could they flout the Shar'’ with 
impunity. They could rely on the support and loyalty of 
the faithful only so long as they ruled in accordance with 
the Law. 


Nor should the mentality of the monarch themselves be 
ignored. Today people do not realise the hold of religion 
on the medieval mind. Most of these monarchs believed in 


the Law they were called upon to administer; some certainly 
approached their duties in a spirit of devotion and worship. 
The desire to earn the commendation of one’s fellows, also, 
must have played its part. These psychological forces would 
prove more potent in curbing irresponsibility than any visible 
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and outside restriction. 

The sovereignty of a single man is a legal myth. No man 

can impose his will upon a large population 
Cooperation . , •. i i , 

without considerable support, which assumes 

two forms. A small group of influential men give him active 
support by putting their energies, capabilities and even lives at 
his disposal. The greater portion of the populace give their 
passive support by obeying orders and paying taxes. The 
Indo-Pakistan emperors had to rely on the active support of 
the nobles, who, for one reason or another, were willing to 
make common cause with him. The monarch had also to 
ensure the cooperation of a fairly large number of 'ulama, the 
learned theologians and lawyers, on account of their influence 
with the Muslim populace. Then there were the many public 
servants in various branches of the administration who put 
their experience and technical knowledge at the service of the 
State. Nor could the ruler forget the cultivators of the soil, 
the Hindu peasants, and their representatives—the village head 
man, the local chiefs and tribal heads. The ultimate force of 
the State consisted of the Muslim fighters who shed their 
blood for the glory of the Empire. No monarch has alienated 
any of these elements with impunity or succeeded in his 
projects without their support. The hostility of the people 
seldom proved fruitless. The limitations of royal power were 
recognised by contemporary writers. In discussing the reasons 
for Muhammad bin Tughluq’s difficulties and failures Barani 
twice says that his executions had created widespread disaffec¬ 
tion. ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji’s measures succeeded because he had 
a very good technical staff at his disposal who efficiently 
cooperated with him. Muhammad bin Tughluq’s increased 
demands drove the peasantry of the Doab into rebellion and 
the result was almost complete loss of revenue. In fact there 
is no possibility of unbridled tyranny except with a timid people 
and the Indo-Pakistan populace of Middle Ages was by no 
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means timid or forbearing; on the contrary, the people were 
mostly warlike, refractory and rebellious. In addition, these 
were the days of dense forests and limited communications, 
the difference between an army and armed rabble was certainly 
very small. 

At the court of Delhi the sovereign was surrounded by the 
wisest and the most experienced men in the realm; he had 
excellent opportunities for seeking advice and keeping in touch 
with public opinion; he had to bow before the will of strong 
elements or in face of widespread opposition; but there were no 
representative institutions. The ministers, therefore, were just 
the servants of the Crown and responsible only to it. It should 
not be thought, however, that a minister had no real authority, 
for his position and powers were well defined by law and 
sanctified by tradition. 

The chief minister was called the wazir. He was the head 

of the entire machinery of the government. 

Wnzir 

The central finance office was his immediate 
concern; but he was also responsible for the other offices at 
headquarters. He appointed and superintended the civil 
servants, and organised the agency for the collection of the 
revenue; he also exercised complete control over the Various 
channels of expenditure. His assistants examined all the 
accounts submitted by the various departments of the govern¬ 
ment; it was in his office that the statements were compared, 
checked and passed. The wazir took measures—sometimes 
humiliating and unpleasant—to recover money illegally spent 
by local officials. All the requirements of the military depart¬ 
ment had to be referred finally to him; his office kept accounts, 
disbursed salaries and allotted assignments. His department 
paid the stipends to deserving scholars and men of learning and 
distributed doles to the poor and needy. No branch of public 
administration was outside his purview, and every subject from 
the mightiest governor to the lowest peasant in the land had 
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dealings with him or his assistants. 

The Wazir's department was called the diwan-i-wizarat and 
dealt mainly with finance. He was assisted by a naib-wazir 
who acted as his general assistant. Next to him was the 
mushrif-i-mumalik who was the accountant-general for the 
Empire. The mustaufi-hinumalik was the auditor-general. 
Originally the mushrif's duty was to enter up the accounts 
received from the provinces and the various departments and 
the mustaufi\s to audit them. Separate copies of the statements 
of accounts were sent to the mushrif as well as to the mustaufi 
and naturally resulted in duplication of work though there was 
the advantage that the accounts were checked by two inde¬ 
pendent authorities. In Firuz Shah’s reign, however, the work 
was re-distributed. The mushrif dealt with income and the 
mustaufi with expenditure. The mushrif i-mumalik and the 
mustaufi-i-mumalik were both officers of ministerial rank and 
had direct access to the monarch. 


Other Ministers 


There were three other main ministries which together with 
the diwan-i-wizarat were compared to four 
pillars supporting the vault of the State. The 
first in importonce was the diwan-i-risalat which dealt with 
religious matters, pious foundations, stipends to deserving 
scholars and men of piety. This office was presided over by 
the sadr-us-sudur. The diwan-hrisalat and the diwan^i-qada 
were mostly looked upon as the branches of a common depart¬ 
ment. The diwan-i’^ard was the office of the 'arid i-mumalik 
who was the controller-general of the military department. 
His department maintained the descriptive rolls of the horses 
and men, while he himself was the inspector general of the 
forces. This officer or his provincial assistants enlisted 
recruits and fixed their pay. 

There were three categories of courts; diwan-i-qada vfhich 
dealt with civil and criminal cases, the 
The Judiciary diwan-i-mazalim, which dealt with complaints 
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against the officials of the government and diwan^Usiyasaty 
which dealt with rebellions and high treason. The diwan-Uqada 
was presided over by the qadi and appeals lay to the monarch 
only when it was alleged that the judgement was perverse. The 
Sultan himself was the head of the other two diwanSy but 
learned lawyers were always in attendance and were consulted. 
The executive side of justice was under a separate official 
called amir-Udad under the Sultans and mir^^adl under the 
Mughuls. 

The cases arising out of disputes between non-Muslim 
subjects were decided in the ordinary courts: only the decision 
was based on customary law. Cases between Muslims and 
non-Muslims were decided according to principles of equity. 

More important than the organisation of law courts was 
the spirit which governed them. The Prophet is 
The spirit of reported to have said that a moment spent in 

the dispensation of justice is better than 
seventy years of devotion. “Dominion can subsist inspite of 
mis-belieC’, say^ the Siyasainamah, “but it cannot endure with 
the existence of injustice”. The monarchs considered it their 
primary duty to maintain justice. The Sultanate provided a 
well-organised department of justice; by making all proceedings 
public and dividing responsibility and power among different 
officials, it established an effective system of checks and 
balances. The officials were generally chosen for their learning 
as well as piety, and there can be little doubt that most of them 
approached their work in a spirit of devotion. Some Sultans 
set a high example of justice. Balban inflicted the extreme 
penalty on a governor who was guilty of murder when he was 
drunk; Muhammad bin Tughluq appeared as a defendant in a 
qadrs court and after the case had been proved against him 
insisted on the penalty. Once a noble made a complaint before 
the qadi iliat the Sultan had executed his brother unjustly: the 
Sultan appeared unarmed before the qadi, having walked to the 
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court, and saluted the judge with great respect. The case went 
against the monarch who compensated the noble. The qadi 
had been instructed not to rise when the Sultan entered the 
court. On another occasion a man complained that the Sultan 
owed him money; the monarch appeared before the qadi and 
paid the debt. Firuz Shah did not hesitate to execute a 
favourite who was found guilty of murder; nor did he allow a 
high State official to escape capital punishment for murdering 
an obscure student who had given him grave provocation. The 
Sultan showed this severity in spite of his abhorrence of capital 
punishment. 


The governor was entrusted only with the supervision of the 
^ ^ ^ troops, the punishment of criminals and 

Government rebels, and home defence, He was not 

allowed to intervence in the administration of 
justice or the levy of taxes. The provincial heads of depart¬ 
ments were apomted by the sovereign. Capital punishment 
could not be inflicted without the consent of the monarch. 

The centre exercised great authority over the administration 
not only by demanding regular reports from 
centrr*^^ governor as well as from its own agents 

and spies, but also by duplicating the central 
ministries in the provinces and making each provincial depart¬ 
ment subservient to its central counterpart. The governor 
was thus the chief executive authority in the province as 
well as its military commander. Here also his authority was 
circumscribed by the presence of the department of the 
provincial ^arid. 

The main source of income of the State was the revenue 
derived from agricultural produce. During 
the greater part of the period the State 
demanded a fifth of the gross yield and it was under exceptional 
circumstances under ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji that the proportion was 
raised to a half. It was again reduced to a fifth. The State 


Finance 
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demand was assessed either be actual division of the produce or 
by appraising or by fixing averages over a number of years for 
every unit of area cultivated and then measuring the cultivated 
holding of the peasant. The demand could be paid in cash or 
in kind. The local administration was organised on the basis 
of parganahs. Every parganah had an ^amil or shiqqdar as the 
head of the administration. He was assisted by an assessment 
officer known as arnin, munsif, or mushrif, a treasurer known as 
fotahdar or khazanchi and two accountants known as karkuns, 
one of whom kept the accounts in Persian and the other in 
Hindi. The village administration was in the hands of a 
panchayat and worked under the general supervision of the 
parganah authorities. 

The Muslims were no new-comers to the sub-continent, 

because earlier in Sind and in the Punjab they 
Muslim society . , . , . . , , rr.i 

had acquired considerable experience. There 

are reasons to believe that a part from the Arab traders in the 
south there were several Muslim traders carrying on commercial 
activities in some of the Hindu kingdoms of north India. With 
the establishment of the Sultanate there was naturally a great 
influx of Muslims wherever Muslim rule was established. As a 
part of their policy of consolidation the Sultans established 
Muslim colonies in the heart of difficult country. These 
colonies were exposed to great danger and therefore a great 
sense of unity prevailed among their inhabitants. If a colony 
was faced with overwhelming difficulties the speediest help came 
from the neighbouring colonies; thus from the outset common 
achievement or common danger created a strong sense of unity 
among the Muslims. This was true also of the larger cities for 
with the beginning of the Mongol invasions Muslim society was 
obliged to be strong and united. These were merely local 
factors; Islam creates a wonderful sense of brotherhood among 
all Muslims and Hind-Pakistan was no exception. Here, the 
circumstances were even more favourable for the creation of 
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this sense of unity. With the rise of the Mongo) power the 
Muslims had begun to feel that the Sultanate was the last 
stronghold of Islam in the East and, therefore, their devotion to 
its interests was much greater than in other countries. 

With the conquest eastern world of Islam by the 
Mongols a large number of refugees took shelter in the 
Sultanate, thus increasing the number of Muslims in some of 
the bigger cities, particularly in Delhi. The first great wave 
came in the days of Balban, but this migration continued 
throughout the history of Muslim rule and a large number of 
Muslims of this sub-continent trace their origin to countries 
outside it. The migration of these Muslims strengthened 
Islamic culture in the sub-continent. Barani gives a long list 
of poets, men of learning, architects, skilled artisans and 
persons possessing other accomplishments which shows how 
rich the cultural life of Delhi had become within such a short 
time. The integration of these Muslims into a single entity 
did not take long; they were soon absorbed into the Muslim 
society of the sub-continent. With the strengthening of the 
Muslim missionary movement, Islam began to gain converts, 
welding all Muslims into a nation and leaving little distinction 
between the foreigner and the local convert. Many families were 
often of a mixed lineage. Even some of the Sultans were not 
racially of a single stock and sometimes local blood also ran in 
their veins. No distinction was made in appointments to the 
services, and we find, for instance, Muslim converts acting as 
ministers, generals and governors. The great poet Amir 
Khusrau speaks with great respect and affection of his 
maternal grandfather as the ^‘black "arid"' ; this shows that 
though his father was a Turk his mother was of Indian origin. 

Muslim society has never been divided into distinct here¬ 
ditary nobles and commoners. Appointments and promotions 
were by merit and many a humble persons rose to the highest 
positions in the State by the dint of his merit. This prevented 
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the division of Muslim society into water-tight compartments. 
There were, of course, economic distinctions as can be found 
anywhere, but wealth and power did not isolate the individual 
or the family from the rest of his people. Amongst the 
Muslims one could find people of many professions. There 
were government servants, high and low, teachers, preachers, 
artisans and traders. Indeed we find some sections of the 
population in affluent circumstances, for instance, the highly 
paid government officials and the great traders. A large 
number belonged to the middle classes and some belonged to 
the humbler strata of society. 

The *ulama were venerated and exercised a healthy influence 
upon the people, but of greater importance were the great suji 
saints, the mashaikh, who were great missionaries of Islam and 
created a moral awakening not only amongst the Muslims but 
also amongst the Hindus. It was mainly their contact with the 
local population which brought about a great spiritual revival 
in Hindu society under the bhakti movement. 

In striking contrast to the universal and fraternal brother¬ 
hood of Islam stood the divided and frag- 
Hindu Society , ,, , , , 

men ted Hindu society broken into several 

water-tight compartments. The casts system had become 
even more rigid and torn asunder the entire fabric of Hindu 
society. The Brahmanical tyranny over the Shudras and the 
untouchables had grown to intolerable dimensions and the 
latter were groaning under the system. Under such conditions 
the light of Islam appeared on the Indo-Pakistan horizon. The 
spirit of equality, tolerance and social justice of Islam began to 
attract large numbers of these disillusioned and frustrated 
Hindu masses. 

From all records and evidence it is clear that the Hindus 
^ ^ ^ were not only treated justly and fairly but 

Hindus even generously. The mutual hatred and 

antipathy which was inevitable as a result of 
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war and conquest, gradually changed to appreciation and 
understanding of each other. The Hindus were accorded tlie 
status of dhimmis —an allied people—which entitled them to 
consideration and protection They enjoyed complete religious 
freedom, practised their ceremonies openly, worshipped their 
idols publicly and took them out in grand processions. The 
Hindus had the liberty to preach their doctrines, which may be 
borne out by the development of the bhakticuh. Politically 
Hindu chiefs and rulers were allowed to retain their power if 
they acknowledged Muslim suzerainty, and many of them 
secured high appointments such as gevernorships or commands 
in the army. Religion was no bar to State services and the 
Hindus who had shown special aptitude in revenue administra¬ 
tion were preponderant there. Similarly local administration 
was left almost entirely in their hands. Economically the 
Hindu peasantry was contented and prosperous which was the 
result of a just and regulated system of revenue administration. 
The burden of taxes on them was light, much lighter than under 
Hihdu rulers. They had a large share in the trade. Money- 
lending and banking were entirely in their hands. In social and 
cultural spheres, too, the same spirit of toleration and broad¬ 
mindedness remained the keynote of Muslim attitude towards 
the Hindus. Their art and architecture, language and litera¬ 
ture, music and painting and tradition and philosophy were 
allowed to exist and develop unhampered side by side with 
those of the Muslims. 

The advent of Islam in Hind-Pakistan proved to be of great 
importance. It ended the isolation of the 
onfHIndiSsin*”* country from the rest of the world and 
ushered in an era of commercial and cultural 
contacts with other countries. It brought about a unification 
of the sub-continent to an extent that had never been achieved 
in the pre-Muslim period. It gave to it peace and tranquility, 
law and order and an efficient administration—civil, judicial 
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and fiscal,—hitherto unknown. It brought about an unprece¬ 
dented degree of agricultural prosperity, industrial development 
and commercial advancement which converted the sub-continent 
in:o the El-Dorado of the East. But the greatest transforma¬ 
tion was wrought in the fields of culture and religion. The 
universality and dynamism of Muslim culture made a deep 
impression on a decadent and superficial society. Hinduism 
took fresh life from Muslim culture and civilisation. The free 
mingling of the Mudims with the Hindus, and tlie spirit of 
harmony and co-operation resulted in a gradual absorption and 
assimilation of the Muslim culture by the Hindus. The first 
step in this direction was the study of Arabic and Persian, by 
the Hindus, making it possible for them to benefit from the 
Muslim arts and sciences, already possessed of a world-wide 
reputation. By the twelfth century there grew up the Indo- 
Islamic styles of art and architecture and music and painting. 
But in the religious sphere the impact of Islam on Hinduism 
was of far greater import. The purity of Muslim doctrines, 
which centred round the Uni.y of God and the sublimity of 
soul preached by Muslim saints and mystics overcame all 
barriers of religion and fired the imagination of many Hindu 
reformers The rise of neo-Hinduism was due to the impact 
of Islam, which later blossomed into the great bhakti move¬ 
ment. 

It has been already pointed out that the influence of the 

Muslim sufi saints produced a profound effect 
Bhakti movement , tt- , • . ^ 

upon the Hindu mind. The Muslim rulers 

were the great patrons of the vernacular languages of the 
country. It was under their patronage that the Hindu classics 
were translated into some of the indigenous vernaculars. With 
the impact of Islam it was necessary that the people should be 
kindled with the same feelings as ennobled the lives of their 
new countrymen, the Muslims. We find, therefore, a great 
spiritual revival which is called the bhakti movement. 
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The Sultans of Delhi showed an early realisation on their 
dependence on the peasantry and therefore 
conditioiii initiated well-calculated schemes of agrarian 

Reforms. Balban used to say. ‘The peasant 
is the backbone of the State; ruinous exactions on him would 
cause a falling off in agiiculture and the consequent impoverish¬ 
ment of the State”. This statement is an index to the policy 
of the Delhi Sultanate towards the agricultural population. 
Special care and attention were devoted to their welfare so that 
“a peasant in the country side lived in contented isolation, 
leading a communal life in his self-sufficient village, selling 
his surplus grain in the market town and paying the revenue 
through the headman”. As agriculture flourished, the prices 
dropped, the people were continued and the economy of the 
State became stable. 

Many industries, big and small, flourished both in urban 
and rural areas. A large number of karkhanahs or State 
factories to cater for the needs of the Sultan and the notables 
existed around Delhi where as many as 4,000 weavers of silk 
were employed besides other craftsman. The artisans, builders, 
stone-cutters, sculptors and engravers were in great demand in 
view of the intense building activity. Private industries such 
as textile, calico-painting and dyeing, pottery and chinaware, 
metal-work and smithery of all kind, paper, leather and sugar 
industry, perfumery, distilling and arms manufacture were in 
flourishing state. Thus the Sultanate was not only self- 
sufficient in most of the manufactured goods, but also exported 
large number of items to neigbouring countries. 

The thriving state of agriculture and industry gave an 
impetus to the internal and external trade and commerce of 
the Empire. The government had a good source of income 
from taxes on trades and shop-keepers and transit duties on 
merchandise. Besides the overland trade relations with Afgha¬ 
nistan, Persia, Central Asia, China, Tibet and Bhutan, a fair 
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amount of sea-borne trade was maintained with European 
countries, China, East Indies and Pacific Isles etc. Some 
countries around the Persian Gulf imported their entire food 
requirements from Hind-Pakistan. Ports of Gujrat and Bengal 
had become large centres of trade. According to the Masalik- 
ul-Absar “merchants of all countries never cease to carry pure 
gold into India and to bring back in exchange commodities 
of herbs and genus”. Other items of export were agricultural 
goods, textile manufactures (especially textiles of Bengal and 
Gujrat), opium, indigo-cakes, etc., while the chief items of 
import were the rare goods, horses and mules from Arabia 
and Khita; and Persian carpets. So great was the extent of textile 
manufacture that Hind-Pakistan was not only self-sufficient 
but also clothed the people of the countries bordering the 
Indian Ocean. It may be interesting to note that the volume 
of export trade was far greater than the import trade. 

The main reasons for this prosperity were good government, 
a small population (not exceeding one hundred millions in the 
entire sub-continent), a large number of industries and a com- 
paratively small number of cultivators, resulting in large 
holdings and lack of pressure on the land. 



CHAPTER XXIll 


ART AND LITERATURE 

Architecture has always been regarded as the best index of 

human progress and civilization. A syste- 
Architectur« . _ ^ j , 

matic and careful study of the monuments 

and other relics of the past will never fail to indicate the main 
trends of the national character and the cultural outlook of the 
age to which they belong. In order to be able to appreciate 
the achievements of the Sultanate period in the domain of 
architecture it will be necessary to cast a cursory glance over 
the progress that the Muslims had made by the time that their 
rule was established in this sub-continent. 

The most important feature of the evolution of Muslim 

architecture in its early stages is the part played by the 

teachings and practices of their Faith. For its origin it is 
necessary to examine the significance of the mosque and the 

buildings attached to it, such as madrasahs. Under the in¬ 

fluence of the local traditions of the various countries changes 
were often introduced in detail, but the main features of the 
mosque have always and everywhere been the same. The Holy 
Prophet’s mosque {Masjidd-Nabawi) at Medina which has ever 
since its construction in 622 A.C. served as a model for the 
mosques all the world over was a square enclosure surrounded 
by walls of brick and stone. Another factor which has greatly 
influenced the development of architectural and decorative styles 
of the Muslims is the abhorrence of image-worship. Carried to 
an extreme this doctrine would not permit the cultivation of 
sculpture and portrait painting even for the sake of art. The 
Muslims developed a grandeur of structure and richness of 
floral and geometrical designs in decoration. These have given 
to Muslim architecture a unique character and contributed to 
its superiority over other styles in many respects. The Hindus 
had developed their own architecture which depended for effect 
upon lavish sculpture and massive proportion. The Hindus did 
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not use the arch; therefore the excessive use of beams and pillars 
spoiled the beauty of the interior and could never attain the 
dignity and vigour which were imparted to Muslim monuments 
by the dome and the arch. 

In Hind-Pakistan the contact of Islam with the Hindus 
resulted in the evolution of a style which has sometimes been 
called the Indo-Muslim school of architecture. As was but 
natural the Muslims had to employ local artisans who cons¬ 
ciously or unconsciously have left clear signs of their own 
traditions in the buildings of the early period of the Sultanate. 
The so-called Indo-Muslim architecture was, therefore, nothing 
but Muslim architecture possessing in detail certain features of 
the Hindu art of building. In the course of time, however, 
Muslim craftsmen and artisans began to enter the sub-continent 
in larger numbers and one can notice their influence in the 
gradual decrease of Hindu characteristics from the buildings 
of later periods. 

The earliest of the well known Muslim monuments in the 

newly conquered territories of north Hind- 

Early period 

Pakistan is the Qubbatul Islam Mosque built 
by Qutb-ud-din Aibak to commemorate the conquest of 
Delhi. The most outstanding feature of this mosque is the 
screen of eleven pointed trabeate arches ornamented with 
Quranic inscriptions in naskh style and floral designs. The 
plan of the building is typical of a mosque: an open courtyard 
surrounded by colonades with the main prayer-chamber on the 
west. Subsequently this mosque was enlarged by Sultan 
Iltutmish. The floral and inscriptional decoration of the front 
screen are basically Islamic in character and design and, in the 
extension by Iltutmish, lose all relation with the Hindu style of 
decoration. Not far from the mosque stands the lofty tower, 
the Qutb Minar^ which was started by Aibak and completed 
by his son-in-law, Sultan Iltutmish, who named it after the well 
known saint—Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki. There can 
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be no doubt that the monument was meant to stand as a 
memorial of the great victories of the Muslims. Originally it is 
stated to have consisted of four storeys only, but in the course 
of executing repairs to it Sultan Firuz replaced the uppermost 
storey by two smaller ones and encased them with marbles. It 
is ornamented with bands of inscriptions interwoven with foliate 
designs. Another mosque built in the early days of the Sul¬ 
tanate period was the Arhai din ka Jhonpra at Ajmer. It closely 
resembles the Qubhatul Islam Mosque; here the screen has been 
integrated into the building but it loses magnificence and 
grandeur. Of the buildings of the early period one more need 
be mentioned. The tomb of Iltu^mish consists of a square 
chamber having an arched entrance, one each on the north, 
south and east; on the west stands a rnehrab recess flanked 
by two smaller ones. Its interior is profusely embellished with 
Quranic inscriptions in naskh and Kufic characters as well as 
arabesque and geometrical patterns. Today the tomb is open 
to sky, but originally it had a roof. 

The traditions and characteristics of Muslim architecture 


become more pronounced m the buildings of 

The Khaljis and 

the house of the Khaljis and the house of Tughluq. The 

Tughluq or southern gateway to ‘Ala- 

ud-din’s extension of the Qubbatul Islam Mosque is built of red 
stone, relieved by marble, and has beautiful achways on all the 
four sides. The entire wall surface is profusely ornamented 
with inscriprions, arabesque and geometrical designs. Another 
building of this period is ihe Jama*at Khanah at the Dargah of 
Hadrat Nizam ud-din Aulia. 


Coming to the house of Tughluq we find that their buildings 
are characterized by excellent proportions and simplicity. Ex¬ 
cepting the tomb of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq which is 
built of red stone the buildings of this period are of rubble 
stone in hme. Ghiyath-ud-din’s fort which is now in ruins 
produces an impression of vigour and strengih. The palace of 
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Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq standing in the centre of his 
newly built capital— Jahanpartah—h a building of unique 
character; at a level slightly lower than that of the main palace 
stood the famous Qasr-hllazar-Suiun (palace of a thousand 
pillars) or the durbar hall of the Sultan. Equally remarkable 
is the Begampuri mosque standing nearby. Its main feature is 
the multi-domed roof, each dome covering a separate arched 
compartment. The name of Sultan Firuz Shah who was the 
greatest builder among the rulers of Delhi before Shah Jahan 
will always be remembered for the beautiful university that he 
built on the side of the huge tank, known as the Haud-i-Khas 
or Haud-i-^Alai. It consisted of double-stereyed buildings on 
the lake front and single-storeyed ones behind them at the level 
of the higher ground. 

With the decline of the authority of the central government 
under the successors of Firuz Shah and the Sayyids and the 
Lodis the resources of the Sultanate became too meagre for any 
vast schemes of construction or improvement in the architec¬ 
tural Styles. In spite of this an exquisite school of architecture 
grew up which produced some excellent buildings. It culmi¬ 
nated in the famous buildings of Sher Shah, whose tomb at 
Sahasram and mosque at Delhi are masterpieces. 

The local styles which flourished in the minor Sultanates 
that rose to power on the decline of the 
Local schools of Empire of Delhi were characterized like the 
Delhi style by Islamic features such as the 
dome and the arches. The splendid tombs and mosques of the 
Deccan Sultans and the buildings of Jaunpur and Malwa bear 
silent testimony to the glory of their architectural achievement. 
The mosques built by the rulers of the Sharqi dynasty at 
Jaunpur are massive and imposing. The deserted city of 
Mandu in Malwa, situated on a green hill with its city gates, 
walls, palaces, pavilions, the great JamV Misjid and royal 
tombs, breathes the very air of romance. The great Mughul 
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Emperor, Shah Jahan, is stated to have sent his architects to 
Mandu to study its architecture Bidar and Gulbarga in the 
Deccan developed pleasant styles ; the military architecture of 
the Deccan was ahead of such architecture in the north. 
Ahmadabad deeply influenced by local traditions, produced 
under the Sultan of Gujrat some exquisite buildings of stone 
with beautiful surface decorations in carving and also excellent 
pierced stone jalis. Sidi Saiyid\s mosque possesses perhaps the 
most exquisite jalis in the world. But of greater interest to us 
in Pakistan are the five well-known tombs of Multan. The 
earliest is that of Shah Yusuf Gardezi which is said to have 
been built in 1152 A. C. Next chronologically comes the 
imposing tomb of the famous saint, Shaikh Baha-ul-Haqq, 
who died in 1262 A. C. The most important of its featurses is 
that it has one of the earliest of true domes in Hind-Pakistan. 
But the most noteworthy of these edifices is the tomb of Shaikh 
Rukn-i-‘Alam which is stated to have been built by Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq and has been truly described as “one 
of the most splendid memorials ever erected in honour of the 
dead.” It is a lofty edifice with sloping walls, the latter having 
found their way to Delhi under the patronage of the house 
of Tughluq. 

In East Pakistan also we have a number of famous build¬ 
ings which testify to the advanced stage that had been attained 
by the Muslims even before the establishment of the Mughal 
rule. The Sath Gumbad Mosque of Khan .Tahan ‘Ali at 
Bagerhat is covered, as its name shows, by sixty (actually 
seventy-seven) domes. Its battered or sloping walls are typical 
of the fourteenth century Delhi style. But the most celebrated 
mosque in this part of Pakistan is the Chhota Sona Masjid of 
Gaur, built by Muhammad in the reign of Husain Shah 
(1439-1518). It is called the Chhota Masjid to be distinguished 
from the Bara Sona Masjid built a few years later, five miles 
away at Ram Kali in West Bengal. Originally it had a gilded 
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dome. The main interest of the Chhota Sona Masjid however lies 
in its rich foliage which makes of it a very impressive building. 


The Muslims greatly developed decorative arts such as 

calligraphy and arabesque which in reality is 
Calligraphy and • rr i • j j * j 

Painting otfshool. They improved and invented 

foliate designs and geometrical patterns, which 


enhanced the beauty of their buildings and illumination of their 
books. The Arabic script lends itself so well to calligraphy 
that it became a great art in Muslim lands. In Christian 
countries as well, the beauty of the Arabic script captured the 
imagination of the artists and found its way into various 
forms of surface decoration. 


Under the influence of Byzantium and Iran, the art of 
painting came to be practised by the Muslims and there is 
evidence that moral paintings were widely in use for decorative 
purposes in royal palaces. A copy of a portrait of Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq has survived which shows that the 
art was vigorous and strong, though it was not so highly 
developed or sophisticated as the Mughul school of painting. 

Music was widely cultivated and Barani gives us some 

insight into its popularity. The Muslims 
Music , . 

made great contributions to the native music. 

The name of Amir Khusrau deserves to be specifically men¬ 
tioned in this connection, for he is credited with having 
invented not only qawwali, but also many airs of which pilu, 
gharah, sazgari, and zilat are well known. He also greatly 
improved some of the most popular instruments such as sitar, 
Sultan ‘Adil Shah Sur was a great musician whose Muslim 
pupil Tan Sen is fiimous as the greatest Indian musician ever born. 

The political and military activities of the Muslims did not 
hamper their progress in the field of 
learning. They had brought to the sub¬ 
continent excellent literary traditions and 
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from the very beginning we find scholars saints and poets 
coming in the wake of statesmen and conquerors and settling 
here permanently. In the early days of Islam the soldier was 
always followed and often preceded by the missionary who 
carried with him the message of the faith along with the torch of 
learning. The far-reaching effects of their influence on the 
intellectual life of the conquered peoples can be seen in the 
revolutionary changes which their languages and literatures 
have undergone. In Sind, for instance, one can easily notice 
the effects of the influence of Islam in its language as well as in 
the fact that the overwhelming majority of its people are 
Muslims. With the establishment of the Muslim rule in the 
Punjab the light of Islamic culture began to move eastward. 
Among the scholars who prospered under the patronage of the 
Sultans of Ghazna was the famous al-Biruni who stayed here 
for several years to study the language and philosophy of the 
Hindus and has left an extremely valuable, authentic and 
objective account of their learning, culture and religion in his 
famous Kitjbul Hind. In the thirteenth cen'ury the Islamic 
world was attacked by the Mongols and some of the best 
centres of Mudim culture were reduced to ashes. This havoc 
caused indescribable misery in central and western Asia, and 
numerous scholars, saints and artisans were compelled to leave 
their ancestral homes to escape dishonour and death at the 
hands of the barbarous invader. Of the many distinguished 
scholars who came to Delhi was the author of the Tabaqa-h 
Nasiri^ Qadi Minhaj-ud-din Siraj, who is described as a pious 
and learned man. An important historian is Dia-ud-din Barani, 
whose Tarikhd-Firuz Shahi is in a way a continuation of the 
Tabaqat, Barani’s book is our main source of information for 
the period beginning with Balban’s reign to the beginning of 
Firuz Shah’s rule. His friend, Hadrat Amir Khusrau, is the 
most illustrious figure in the literary history of the period. 
This sub-continent has not produced, during these six hundred 
years, any person possessing such perfection 'n the art of 
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poetry. What makes him more important in the eyes of the 
students of history is the fact that he has left a number of 
historical works, both in prose and poetry. Some of his 
mathnawis —such as the Qiranus Saddam, the Miftahul 
Fiituh and the Tughluq Namah —provide us with valuable 
information about the history and social conditions of the 
times. Amir Khusrau’s intimate friend, Hasan Sijzi was, like 
him, a disciple of Hadrat Nizam-ud-din Aiilia. His fame rests 
mainly on his excellent ghazals\ but his prose work, Fawaidul 
Fuwad —which like Amir Khusrau’s Afdalnl Fawaid is a 
collection of tlie sayings of the Shaikh—can be studied with 
profit for the social and cultural history of those days. Shams 
Siraj ‘Afif and Yahya bin Ahmad, may also be mentioned as 
the historians of a slightly later period. 

The vernacular languages of this sub-continent seem to have 
made considerable progress during the Sulta¬ 
nate period. It would be interesting to make 
a brief reference to some of the iinpor'^ant works written in 
Hindi which had become the language of the indigenous popu¬ 
lation of some parts of north Hind-Pakistan. The most 
prominent figure among the early Hindi poets is that of Chand- 
bardai, the author of Prithviraj Raisa. It is a long poem 
consisting of several thousand verses, and there can be no doubt 
that considerable portions were added to the original by later 
writers. We find in it history and legend mixed up in such a 
way that it is difficult to distinguish facts from fiction. Another 
well known work is the Alha Khand or the story of Alha and 
Udal. It presents a fairly good picture of Rajput life in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Hadrat Amir Khusrau, 
the most distinguished literary figure of the age, has stated in 
his third diwan, Ghurratul Kamal^ that he “scattered among his 
friends a few chapters of Hindi poetry also, but that he would 
be content with a mere mention of the fact”. Hindi and 
Bengali, like other provincial languages of the sub-continent, 
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owe their progress in the earlier stages of their development to 
the patronage of the Muslims. They freed the Hindu mind 
from the shackles of Sanskrit classicism, and then it produced 
a rich harvest indeed. The Sultans of Bengal were great patrons 
of Bengali literature and the earliest translations into that 
language of some of the Hindu religious books were made 
under their patronage. 

For the origin of our national language, the finest achieve¬ 
ment of our civilization, wc shall have to 
go back to the early history of Islam in 
the sub-continent. With the conquest of Sind and Multan 
by the young Arab general, Mu^mmad bin Qasim, the 
language and faith of the Muslims entered these territories 
and as was quite natural began to influence the various 
aspects of the social life of the people. The next wave of 
Muslim conquerors came three centuries later when Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna launched his brilliant campaigns against 
the Hindu-Shahi kingdom of the north-west. The result of his 
conquests was the annexation of the region which later came 
to be known as ‘‘the land of the Five Rivers” (Punjab). 
Lahore was given the name of Mahmudpur and became not 
only the capital of the newly conquered regions but soon 
attained ihe status of the chief centre of Islamic culture in this 
sub-continent. Thousands of Muslims who came here with the 
Ghaznavid armies as well as for purposes of trade and mission¬ 
ary work decided to make it their permanent home. Most of 
these new-comers spoke Persian and it was obvious that their 
daily contact with the indigenous people of the land produced 
far-reaching effects in the shape of the evolution of a new 
lingua franca. The nature of this evolutionary process was 
such that the new language kept on travelling in the wake of 
Muslim soldiers, missionaries and traders until it reached 
almost every corner of the sub-continent. The Muslim poets 
and writers had very early begun to use local terms and phrases 
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in their literary compositions. Even before the campaigns of 
Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam we hear of poets 
writing in Urdu which at that lime was generally referred to 
as “Hindwi”. Of Khwajah Mas’ud Salman it has been stated 
on reliable authority that he had a diwan in that language in 
addition to his Arabic and Persian diwans. Later we find a 
number of writers, particularly sufi saints, utilizing the new¬ 
born language for closer contacts with the masses. 

Sikandar Lodi’s reign has unique importance in the literary 
history of north Hind-Pakistan. He had a strong predilection 
for Persian and considered its knowledge an essential qualifica¬ 
tion for responsible posts. This policy naturally encouraged 
the Hindus to study Persian and consequently a large number of 
its words and expressions found their way into the different 
vernaculars. It is interesting to note however that the work of 
literary composition in Urdu began in the south much earliner 
than in the north. Victorious forces of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din and 
Muhammad bin Tughluq on the one hand and the sufi mission¬ 
aries of Islam on the other introduced Urdu in the south. 
Under the Bahmani Sultans of the Deccan it received consider¬ 
able encouragement. Even in the north where Persian was the 
court language Urdu seems to have gained a sufficiently wide 
popularity among the masses by the time that Babur laid the 
foundation of the Mughul Empire. 



PART IV 


Muslim Rule (Section 2) 

CHAPTER XXIV 

FOUNDATION OF THE MUGHUL EMPIRE 

Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babur 

Babur was a descendant of Timur, a Turk, on his father’s 
side, and of Chingiz Khan, a Mongol, on his mother’s. He 
was therefore a Turk and the term Mughul (Persian and 
Indian term for Mongol) is a misnomer for him and his 
successors. In his Tuzuk he calls himself a Turk and refers to 
the Mughuls with marked contempt. 

With the fall of the Sultanate of Delhi numerous provincial 
dynasties had arisen. Sultan Ibrahim Lodi’s tactlessness had 
disunited the Afghans themselves. 

Babur’s Tuzuk which also dwells on the flora and fauna, 
physical features, social and economic life, etc. of the sub¬ 
continent says that “Hindustan is a large country, with an 
abundance of gold and silver” but “very few pleasures.” He 
formed a poor opinion of its people—their morals and manners, 
their mode of living and means of livehood, their pleasures 
and pastimes, etc. It should be noted, however, that his stay 
in the sub-continent was too short to enable him to acquaint 
himself fully with the life and work of its people. 

Farghana (now Khokand in Russian Turkistan) with its 
capital at Andijan, was a fertile tract of land. Not content 
with his small kingdom, Babur’s father ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, 
quarrelled with his cousin Ahmad Mirza who held Samarqand 
and Bukhara. The quarrel had taken a serious turn when 
‘Umar Shaikh died of an accident (8th June, 1494). 

Zahir-ud-din Muhammad, surnamed Babur (lion), was born 
Early lif February, 1483. He seems to 

have received an excellent education during 
his boyhood for thereafter he had little time to devote to his 
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studies. On the death of his father he ascended the throne of 
Farghana at the age of eleven. His accession synchronized 
with the invasion of his kingdom by his uncles, Ahmad and 
Mahmud. Bui for the loyalty of his subjects, which he has 
gratefully acknowledged in his Memoirs, his fate would have 
been sealed. 

Sainarqand, the cradle of culture, had a lure which Babur 
could not resist. His first attempt to take it ended in failure. 
He, however, took it in 1497, but only for a hundred days. A 
rebellion at Farghana deprived him of both the kingdoms; 
when he set out to quell the rebellion at Farghana, Samar- 
qand was also lost. He was without a kingdom in 1498. 

The next two years saw Babur, a wanderer, ‘buffeted about 
like a pebble on the sea-shore’. He captured Sainarqand again 
in 1500-1, but was driven out by Shaibani Khan, the Uzbek, 
within eight months. From 1502 to 1504 he was a fugitive 
with an ill-equipped following of 200-300 men. In 1504 he 
occupied Kabul, assumed the title of Badshah which marked an 
important change in his political outlook, and conquered 
Qandhar, but lost it within a week. 

In 1507 he paid a visit to his cousins in Herat, which was, 
at that time, a great seat of learning and 
culture. In 1511-12 he entered into an 
alliance with the Shah of Persia and conquered Samarqand, 
Bukhara and Khurasan with his help. He was now the master 
of a kingdom, extending from Tashkent to Kabul and Ghazna. 
His advocacy of the Shi’ah faith under his treaty with the Shah 
of Persia offended his subjects, and the situation was fully 
exploited by the Uzbek, with the result that he lost his domi¬ 
nions one after the other and eventually decided to seek his 
fortune in the east rather than in the west. 

Ever since he took Kabul, Babur never ceased to think of 
the conquest of this sub-continent because 
Hind-Pakistan he considered it a Timurid heritage. He had 
\o undertake five expeditions to achieve this 
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object. The earlier invasions were mostly preparatory. In 
1520 he passed through Bajaur and occupied Sialkot ; he was 
called upon to fight Shah Beg Arghun, the ruler of Qandhar. 
Driving the enemy out of Qandhar and setting his home in 
order, he undertook his fourth expendition in 1524 at the invita- 
tion of Daulai Khan. Without encountering opposition he 
occupied Lahore and Dipalpur, Leaving a detachment at 
Lahore he returned to Kabul. 'Ala-ud-din, an uncle of Sultan 
Ibrahim and a pretender to the throne, was in league with 
Babur. He was put in charge of Dipalpur, but soon after 
Babur’s withdrawal Daulat Khan seized Dipalpur from ‘Ala- 
ud-din. The Lahore detachment defeated Daulat Khan whom 
Ibrahim had failed to subdue. When in November, 1526, 
Babur undertook his last expedition at the invitation of 
‘Ala-ud-din, who was later won over by Daulat Khan, he 
found heavy odds arrayed against him ; Daulat Khan had come 
out with 40,000 and Ibrahim with 100,000 troops including 
many war elephants. Daulat Khan's forces melted away at 
the approach of the invader. 

Ibrahim marched with his main forces from Delhi along 
the right bank of the Jumna. A subsidiary 
Battle of Panipat moved from Hij^r under Hamid Khan. 

This force came into contact with Babur’s right wing which was 
commanded by Humayun, his son, who was the eighteen 
years old. Humayun completely defeated Hamid Khan, Babur 
arrived at Panipat where he occupied a strong position protect¬ 
ing his right with the town, and his left by a ditch and branches 
of trees. The centre was protected by rows of carts, seven 
hundred in number, tied together with twisted bull-hides. He 
kept gaps at convenient distances for the army to sally forth to 
attack the enemy. Babur had a few pieces of cannon and 
some musketeers as well, whom he stationed behind the wagons. 
For eight days Ibrahim hesitated to attack this strong position. 
Babur then sent a small force to make a night attack which 
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roused Ibrahim. Ibrahim had one lakh men and one thousand 
elephants. Approaching Babur’s strong position Ibrahim had 
to shorten his line by slanting it, which resulted in confusion. 
At this time Babur sent his tulghama or flanking parties of light 
cavalry armed with bows and arrows which took the Afghans 
on the flanks and in the rear, thus increasing the pressure on 
the Afghan front The Afghan army thus became a dense 
mass of men without room to move or manoeuvre. The 
Mughuls fell upon them and the battle turned into a slaughter. 
The Afghans were killed in large numbers and the road up to 
Delhi was strewn with the dead as Babur pursued them. 
Humayun was sent to occupy Agra where his courteous treat¬ 
ment of the family of the raja of Gwalior who had fallen into 
his hands earned him not only their gratitude but also presents 
including the famous koh-i nur, 

Rana Sangha of Chitor, the hero of a hundred fights, who 

had lost an arm, a leg and an eye in actions 
Battle of Kanwaha , , , . , . - , 

( 1527 ) and had received as many as eighty wounds on 

his body, thought that the Empire of Delhi 
had fallen into confusion and he could make a bid for establish¬ 
ing his rule in northern India. He, therefore, advanced at the 
head of a big Rajput confederate army. Babur marched out 
and encamped at Sikri. His first attack was replied by the 
Rajputs. This created consternation among his soldiers. At 
this critical moment he renounced the use of wine and broke 
his wine vessels. He delivered a stirring speech to revive the 
morale of his soldiers. He arranged his army in a way similar 
to his alignment at Panipat. Rana Sangha, however, was more 
experienced and he replied by an endeavour to roll up the 
Mughul line with his superior numbers. Babur’s resources 
were greatly taxed, but his soldiers stood firm and won the 
day; Rana Sangha had a narrow escape. The battle was 
decisive, the great Rajput confederacy was shattered and the 
Mughul Empire firmly established. The defeat of Medini Rai 
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and the capture of Chanderi completed the collapse of the 
Rajputs. 

The Afghans, still strong in Behar and Bengal, had resumed 
the offensive when Babur was engaged against 
Af^ha^s Chanderi. At his approach, they crossed the 

Ganges and concentrated on its bank to check 
his advance. He put them to flight and returned to Agra. 
Trouble soon started in Behar. Mahmud, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, took possession of Behar and advanced on 
Chunar at the head of 100,000 Afghans including Sher Khan 
Sur, but at the approach of Babur, the enemy retreated to 
Bengal and created trouble there. In the battle of Buxar (6th 
May, 1529), they were defeated and put to flight. A treaty 
was concluded and both the parties agreed to respect the 
sovereignty of the oilier and not to support or shelter each 
other’s enemies. 


Babur’s death 


Humayuli fell ill and his condition became serious. Babur 
took a vow and offered his life if God would 
grant the prince recovery from his illness. 
Humayun recovered and Babur fell ill. His wonderful consti¬ 
tution had been undermined by the strain of ceaseless warfare. 
He died on the 30th December, 1530, at Agra. 

Babur was a versatile genius and was endowed with a 

charming personality. He was frank, sincere, 
Character and ^ , 

achievements ^hty and humorous. He was an ardent lover 

of nature, a fastidious critic, accomplished 
scholar, a gifted poet and a great patron of art and literature. 
The Tuzuk-UBaburi has earned for him the title of ‘Prince of 
Diarists’ because it is frank, readable and informative. He was 
a born leader, with an indomitable will, ever ready to defy 
death. He always inspired confidence. His military genius 
enabled him to create an Empire which extended from 
Badakhshan to Bengal. 
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Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Humayun 

Hunuiyun was born on March 6 , 1508. He was given an 
excellent education. At the age of twelve lie was appointed 
governor of Badakhshan. Three days before his death Babur 
nominated him as his successor, and he ascended the throne at 
Agra on the 30lh December, 1530. 

The two main sources of Humayun’s trouble were Afghans 

and his own brothers and cousins. Bahadur 
His problems and i ^ . i r 

difficulties Shah of Gujrat was maturing plans for the 

overthrow of the Mughuls. Mahmud Lodi, 
brother of Ibrahim Lodi, who had been driven away by Babur 
re-appeared on the scene. ‘Ala-ud-din managed to escape from 
the fort of Badakhshan where he had been confined and sought 
refuge with Bahadur Shah of Gujrat. Babur had advised 
Humayun to treat his brotliers well: Humayun gave Kabul and 
Qandhar to Kamran, Alwar and Mewai lo Hindal, Sambhal to 
'Askari and Badakhshan to Sulaiman, 


Leaving Kabul and Qandhar in charge of his brother, 
‘Askari, Kamran advanced towards Agra on the pretext of con¬ 
gratulating Humayun at his coronation. Humayun scented 
treachery and informed Kamran of his decision of adding 
Lamghan and Peshawar to his assignment. Not content with 
this concession, Kamran crossed (he Indus and occupied the 
Punjab. Humayun ceded Hisar Firuzah to conciliate Kamran 
Humayun easily dispersed the forces of Mahmud Lodi, 

but he had soon lo reckon with a more 
Bise of Sher Khan 5 }^^,- Khan. Farid who 

had successfully managed the jagirs of his father, Hasan Khan, 
had risen, step by step, in the service of Bahadur Khan, 
governor of Behar, who had conferred upon him the title of 
Sher Khan for killing a tiger. He then entered the service 
of Babur, who had granted him several parganahs including 
those of his father. Later as the regent of Jalal Khan, son of 
Bahar Khan, he became the virtual ruler of Behar and a power 
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to be reckoned with. In 1530 he captured Chunar. Alarmed 
at his advance Humayun besieged Chunar. As difficulties 
were increasing near the capital because of Bahadur Shah’s 
activities, Humayun was glad to receive Sher Khan’s formal 
submission and returned to Agra. 

Before trying conclusions with Humayun, Bahadur Shah 
had increased his army and artillery. He had 
^ahofcSrat^***^ gathered round him the Afghan chiefs and 
Mughul nobles who had taken refuge with 
him. While Humayun was engaged in war with Sher Khan, 
he wanted to deal a timely blow. Leaving Sher Khan, 
Humayun turned towards him. Bahadur Shah made a three- 
pronged attack on the Mughul dominion. One column marched 
against the Punjab, another towards Agra and a third towards 
Kalinjar. These columns were either withdrawn or repulsed 
and Humayun marched against Bahadur Shah. The latter 
entrenched himself strongly at Mandsur and expected the 
Emperor to hurl his troops against his batteries. Instead of 
falling into the trap, Humayun managed to scour the country 
in the rear of the enemy’s camp and cut off his supplies. The 
besieged Gujraiis were reduced to a state of famine and the 
Sultan, after blowing up his guns, first fled to Mandu and then 
to Ahmadabad. Humayun chased him as far as Cambay and 
took Ahmadabad on the way. Driven to despair, Bahadur 
Shah finally took refuge at Diu. Having reduced Gujrat and 
Malwa, Humayun and his officers took to feasting and merry¬ 
making. Meanwhile Bahadur Shah’s trusted general, Tmad- 
ul-Mulk occupied Ahmadabad and assembled a large army. 
Humayun marched out and defeated Tmad. Leaving Gujrat 
in charge of his brother, ‘Askari, he returned to the capital. In 
his absence Gujrat was lost and Malwa followed suit. 

On his return from Gujrat, Humayun learnt that Sher Khan 
had rebellious intentions. He sent Hindu Beg 
Kha?*^^****^****^ Jaunpur to study the situation and submit 
a report. Hindu Beg reported that the Afghan 
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chief was loyal. Soon after Sher Khan sent his son Jalal and 
Khawas Khan for the conquest of Bengal. The Afghan army 
occupied the surrounding country and laid siege to Gaur. The 
following year Humayun himself led an expedition to Bengal 
and Behar, but he had first to take possession of Chunar. In 
the meanwhile Slier Khan occupied Gaur. Humayun could not 
permit Sher Khan to remain in occupation of Bengal; therefore he 
marched against him. Sher Khan posted Jalal Khan atTeliagarhi 
to stop Humayun’s advance. When Sher Khan had removed 
the treasures from Gaur he withdrew Jalal Khan. Humayun 
now marched forward and occupied Gaur. Humayun had 
posted Hindal to guard the communications but he slipped away 
to proclaim himself Emperor. Sher Khan now easily occupied 
Behar and cut off the Emperor’s communications with Agra. 
Humayun was virtually a prisoner in Bengal and the situation 
was so desperate that officers had not the courage to inform 
him of the true facts. When Humayun was at last made aware 
of the situation he sent Shaikh Buhlul to Hindal to persuade 
him to come to reason. But Hindal murdered him. Loyal 
officers called in the aid of Kamran, who quickly brought his 
brother to his senses; but neither would go to the rescue of the 
Emperor whose critical position was too well known. 

With rebellion at Agra and his communications cut off 
Humayun had no hope of receiving help 
and^tS Ganges quarter. It was time to act and he 
acted with vigour. He advanced as far as 
Monghyr without encountering opposition. At Chausah he 
was suddenly checked by Sher Khan. There the two armies 
confronted each other for two months. Humayun opened 
negotiations and according to the treaty concluded. Sher Khan 
was to retain Bengal and part of Behar on the condition of 
acknowledging the Emperor as his overlord. The armies were 
about to break up their camps when the Afghans suddenly fell 
on the Imperial army. The surprise was complete and 
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Humayun himself had a narrow escape with the help of a 
water-carrier Nizam. Most of the army was drowned or 
captured and the Emperor returned to Agra almost alone 
(May, 1539). 

For about a year the parties prepared for a final fight, 
Humayun striving in vain to unite his brothers and Sher Khan 
strengthening his power in Bengal. The two armies at last met 
near Kanauj, and in the battle that was fought at the bank of 
the Ganges on the 17th May 1540, Humayun was defeated. 
Crossing the Ganges, he reached Agra, from where he was 
driven to Lahore. At the approach of the Afghans, Kamran 
left for Kabul and Humayun moved along the banks of the 
Indus towards Multan and Bhakkar. 

For fully fifteen years Humayun lived in exile. He spent the 
first three years in the deserts of Rajputana and Sind. In Sind 
he married Hamidah Banu Begum in 1541 and the following 
year he was blessed with a baby (Akbar) at Umarkot He 
decided to go to Qandhar, accompanied by Bairam Khan and 
some others; but to avoid conflict with his brothers he left 
his son behind and proceeded towards Persia. He entered 
into a treaty with Shah Ismafil. With his help he took 
Qandhar from ‘Askari in 1545, and Kabul from Kamran in 
1547. It was only when his brothers were either dead or 
driven away that he breathed a sigh of relief: Hindal fell fighting 
on the field, ‘Askari died on his way to Mecca and Kamran, 
the most ungrateful of them, had to be blinded and despatched 
to Mecca 

Humayun was eagerly watching the trend of events in the 
sub-continent. Sher Shah had died and the 
Restoration rivalries of the Afghans had revived. 

In 1555 he descended from Kabul with only 15,000 horse. He 
was joined by Bairam Khan on the way at Peshawar. At his 
approach the Afghans took to flight and Lahore was taken 
without opposition. Forces were sent against Jullundur and 
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Sirhind. They gained a greai victory at Machiwara, and thus 
the whole of the Punjab fell into the hands of Humayun. 
Sikandar Shah Sur, who took the field in person was defeated 
in the battle of Sirhind and put to flight. The Emperor 
entered Delhi (23rd July, 1555) in a triumphal procession. He 
had occupied the throne only for six months when he fell from 
the stairs of his library and died (January 24, 1556). 

Punctilious in the performance of religious duties and even- 

handed dispensation of justice. Humayun was 
Character ^ , t i i i i • 

gay at feasts, brave in battle and held his own 

in learned discussions. He was a great patron of art and 

literature. He was capable of immense energy, but only in trying 

situations. The heroic fortitude with which he bore the 

privations of a fugitive life elicit spontaneous sympathy and 

admiration. 



Tomb of HuniayuD, Delhi 









CHAPTLR XXV 


THE SDR DYNASTY 

Farid, the eldest son of Hasan, was born in Hisar Firuzah 

during the reign of Buhliil Lodi. During 
Sher Shah o • i s 

Sikandar Lodhi’s reign, Hasan was given the 

assignments of Sahasram, Hajipur and Khawaspur Tanda. 
Farid, finding his paternal home too hot for him on account 
of the jealousy of his step-mother, spent some years in Jaunpur 
and studied Arabic, Persian and Muslim Law. At the request 
of his father he returned home and administered his father’s 
jagir with great success, but the jealousy of his step-mother 
compelled him to leave for Bchar and iake service under its 
ruler, Muhammad Shah. As tutor to Jalal Khan, son of 
Muhammad Shah, Farid gained the monarch’s confidence. He 
was given the title of Sher Khan for his skill in killing a tiger 
in a hunt wi;h a sword. After a short time he had differences 
with Muhammad Shah and joined service under Babur. He, 
however, soon returned and was re-appointed to his old post. 
After Muhammad Shah’s death, he became the virtual ruler of 
Behar. After Rana Sangha’s defeat at Kanwaha in 1527, his 
ally Mahmud Lodi, brother of Ibrahim Lodi, came away to 
Behar (1521), and was accepted by the Pathan chiefs as their 
national king. Sher Khan joind Mahmud Lodi reluctantly. 
Mahmud was however defeated by Humayun who now turned 
his attention to Sher Khan and besieged Chunar which he had 
secured by marrying its heiress. Humayun in the mean-while 
had to turn to Gujrat and Sher Khan was left in possession of 
Chunar on offering his submission. Meanwhile the Lodi 
nobles became jealous of Sher Khan, and induced their king, 
Jalal Khan, to seek refuge with Mahmud Shah, king of Bengal 
(1533). The Bengal army which began the attack in support 
of Jalal Khan’s cause was disastrously defeated by Sher Khan 
in the battle of Surajgarh. Sher Khan became the undisputed 
master of practically the whole of Behar. In 1535, during the 
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absence of Humayun in Gujrat, he captured more districts in 
eastern Behar which were then in possession of the king of 
Bengal, and next year, appeared before Gaur and secured 
thirteen lakhs of gold moliurs hom the ruler. In 1538, he 
besieged Gaur again, and when Humayun took the field against 
him he hastened to Chunar which he failed to save, but suc¬ 
ceeded in seizing the strong fort of Rohtas from the Hindu 
chief. Leaving the advancing Mughul army behind him, he 
suddenly appeared before Gaur by a different route, seized it 
and had himself crowned in 1538 under the title of Farid-ud-din 
Sher Shah. At the approach of Humayun, he abandoned 
Gaur and came to Chunar and Banaras through the Jharkhand 
hills and completely cut off Humayun’s supply line. The defeat 
of Humayun at Chausah and Kanauj has already been described. 
Sher Shah thus became the undisputed ruler of north Hind- 
Pakistan. He received the submission of the Baloch and 
Ghakkar chiefs and built the powerful fort of Rohtas, on the 
banks of the Jhelum, in order to guard his western frontier. 

He suppressed the rebellion of Khidr Khan, the governor of 
Bengal, who had assumed airs of royalty after marrying the 
daughter of Mahmud Shah, king of Bengal, without his per¬ 
mission. He compelled the raja of Gwalior (1540) and the 
chiefs of Malwa and Ranthambor (1542) to submit to him. 
In 1543, he marched against Puran Mai who had enslaved 
many Hindu and Muslim women in the fort of Raisen. Puran 
Mai and his Rajput soldiers fought and were killed, Haibat 
Khan Niazi, Sher Shah’s general, brought MuLan under sub¬ 
jugation. In the beginning of 1544, he led a campaign against 
Maldeo, the Rathor raja of Jodhpur, who was defeated in a 
hotly contested battle near Ajmer. His last campaign was 
directed against Kirat Singh, the raja of Kalinjar (1544). The 
siege of the for lasted for about a year. One day Sher Shah 
was discharging hand grenades over the fort, taking his stand 
on the simimit of an earth-work raised round the Sort. The 
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grenade fell back after touching the fort wall and exploded the 
powder magazine kept nearby. Slier Shah was severely burnt 
in the explosion. He died on May 22, 1545, after hearing the 
news of the fall of ihe fort. 

Sher Shah was an able administrator and a successful 
^ ^ ^ general. He reorganized the administrative 

achievement machine which had become inefficient. His 

vigilant supervision brought greater efficiency 
into every branch of government, but it would be wrong to 
credit him with innovations in this field. 


Sher Shah reformed the currency. He introduced a new 
coin - rupiyah —because the old coin tankah, first issued by 
lltutmish, had in course of time been debased and converted 
into a billon (alloy of silver and copper) coin and had now sunk 
very low in value. It was almost of the same intrinsic value as 
the original tankah. Sher Shah’s rupiyah is the precursor of 
the modern rupee. He promoted trade and repaired roads. 
He built MOO sarais and rest houses for travellers along the 
roads every two karohs (about 4 miles), where provisions were 
supplied to travellers including fodder for the beasts of burden. 
Attached to each sarai there was a mosque for the Muslims and 
a temple for the Hindus. The sarais also served as chaukis or 
posts for changing of horses. 

Sher Shah restored ‘Ala-ud-din’s system of branding military 
horses and the keeping of descriptive rolls of soldiers to prevent 
false muster. Many Hindus enjoyed positions of trust and 
responsibility under him. He built many forts including 
Rohtas on Jhelum. He built the Purana QiVa and the mosque 
inside it in Delhi. The morque has been highly praised for its 
design and workmanship. 


Sher Shah was a generous, just and hard-working ruler. 
Though he sometimes adopted stratagems to gain advantage 
over a strong army, yet he was averse to shedding unnecessary 
blood. f|6|Was chivalrous in his treatment of women prisoners. 
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He took special care to protect the cultivated fields, and if any 
damage was unavoidable the peasant was given compensation. 
He was specially generous to the Hindus. 

On May 26. 1545, Jalal Khan, second son of Sher Shah, was 
^ ^ ^ summoned from Patna, because ‘Adil Khan, 

(1545-64) his elder brother, being in Ranthambor, was 

unable to arrive soon enough to be enthroned 
at Kalinjar. He took the title of Islam Shah. A reconciliation 
between him and 'Adil Khan was effected and the latter was 
sent as governor to Bayana. But soon after a treacherous 
attempt was made by Islam Shah to seize his brother, where¬ 
upon ‘Adil Khan fled to Khawas Khan in Mewat. The com¬ 
bined armies of 'Adil Khan and Khawas Khan were defeated 
by Islam Shah near Agra. Khawas Khan fled to Mewat, but 
was defeated again. Islam Shah, like Ibrahim Lodi, became 
suspicious of the nobles and confined many of them within the 
State prison of Gwalior. This alarmed the nobles. Haibat 
Khan Niazi revolted in Lahore and took up the cause of ‘Adil 
Khan who meanwhile had been chased by the royal army from 
Behar to the Punjab. Khawas Khan aho joined them. The 
rebel confederacy was defeated and dispersed near Ambala. 
Islam Shah died in Gwalior, which was his favourite place of 
residence, on November, 22, 1554. 

Islam Shah built many caravan savais. He constructed a 
fort named Islamgarh on the bank of the Jumna to strengthen 
the defence of Delhi. He built an imposing mausoleum over 
the grave of his father, at Sahasram. It is one of the master¬ 
pieces of Sayyid-Lodi architecture. He was a patron of music 
and expert in the practice of the art. He also patronized learn¬ 
ing and his court was thronged by poets and scholars. After 
his death the Empire soon sank into a state of anarchy. Adil 
Shah seized the throne but the real power passed into the hands 
of Himu, a bania of Rewari. Taking advantage of these 
conditions Humayun returned and took possession of Delhi. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


AKBAR 


Akbar was born in 1542 at Umarkot when Hunmyun was 
in exile in Rajputana. Soon after this Humayun had to leave 
the sub-continent and the new born child was taken charge of 
by his aunt, the wife of Mirza ‘Askari. 

When Humayun reconquered Kabul and Qandhar on his 
return from Iran, the child was restored to him. In his boyhood 
Akbar was mainly interested in hunting and riding and sub¬ 
sequently grew into a good sportsman and a soldier. Although 
in his later days Akbar developed a keen interest in learning 
and literature and became fond of religious and philosophical 
discussions, yet in the days of his childhood he found very little 
time to make any progress as a student. Akbar was only 
fourteen years old when he ascended the throne in 1556. He 
was at the moment busy in a war against the Afghans, but 
Bairam Khan who was acting as guardian of the young prince 
lost no time in declaring him Emperor and holding a corona¬ 
tion ceremony in a garden at Kalanaur. The new Emperor had 
a number of problems staring him in the face, and the task that 
lay before him required the greatest caution and much courage. 
Humayun had no doubt been able to reconquer the Punjab, 
Delhi and Agra, but the rest of the Empire was still in the 
hands of his enemies. ‘Adil Shah Suri, who held sway in Behar, 
had already despatched an army against Humayun under the 
command of Himu, who, availing himself of the conditions 
created by Humayun’s death, had marched upon Delhi and 
captured it without much difficulty. 


These victories had turned Himu’s head; he had assumed 

the title of Vikramaditya and was looking 

The second battle forward to building up an independent King- 
of Panipat, 1556 

dom for himself. In the Mughul camp, on 
the other hand, pessimism reigned supreme. The officers of 
the Imperial army were divided in their views as to their future 
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course of action. They had to choose between offering battle 
to the numerically superior forces of Himu and making a retreat 
towards Kabul. In the end Bairam Khan’s iron will prevailed 
and the Mughul army was for a second time within thirty years 
arrayed in the historic field of Panipat to contest the throne of 
Delhi. Himu had a strong army under his command, number¬ 
ing about a hundred thousand troops while the Mughuls were 
hardly able to collect twenty thousand. The disparity in 
equipment and resources was as great as in numbers. After 
his return from exile Humayun had but little time to build up 
a strong army or consolidate the recaptured territories by 
organizing the loyal elements of the population. In fact few 
kings in the history of this sub-continent had left for their 
successors such complicated problems and liabilities as had been 
left by the Emperor Humayun. In short, Himu was confident 
of a sure and easy victory. Proudly taking his seat on the 
back of an elephant he was leading an aitack on the heart of 
the Mughul army when suddenly an arrow pierced his left eye. 
He fell down senseless, his elephant ran away and his men fled 
for their lives. His entire army became panicky and then dis¬ 
persed while Himu was captured and later beheaded on a charge 
of treason. After recapturing Delhi the Mughuls resumed their 
operations against Sikandar Shah Sur. He was soon forced to 
offer submission and accept a jagir from the new Emperor.* In 
the meanwhile Akbar’s officers captured Jaunpur and Gwalior, 
and soon after he found himself in a position to turn his atten¬ 
tion to more distant parts of the Empire. 

As Akbar was a mere youth with but little experience of 

administration the main work of the govem- 

Bairam Khan 

ment had naturally fallen on the shoulders of 
his regent and tutor, Bairam Khan, who had rendered great 
services to the Mughul house. It was he who had really saved 
the Empire from the Afghans, established peace and security 
and restored confidence among the people. But unfortunately 
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he had of late developed a sense of pride, and his attitude had 
become overbearing. During the four years that he had been 
in power he had by some of his actions aroused the suspicions 
of the other nobles and made himself unpopular at the court. 
His opponents had started poisoning ihe ears of their young 
monarch against his conduct and impressed upon his mind the 
need of ousting him from power. Akbar, who was now eighteen 
years of age, believed lhal he should take the administration 
into his own hands. In 1560 he sent farman to Bairam Khan 
saying that he had decided to take over the government under 
his own control and tliat it would be better for him to go on 
Hajj. Bairam Khan obeyed the royal order and started pre¬ 
parations for a pilgrimage, but later, when he was treated in a 
manner unworthy of his position and dignity, raised the 
standard of rebellion. He marched into the Punjab where he 
was soon overtaken by the royal army. He fought in a half¬ 
hearted manner, was defeated and surrendered himself near 


Jullundur. Akbar pardoned him and again permitted him to 
go to Mecca. But on his way he was assassinated at Pattan in 
Gujrat by a soldier whose father had been executed by him. 
Bairam Khan’s son, ‘Abdur Rahim Khan, was brought up and 
educated by Akbar, and later on he attained position and fame. 
Jn 1560 Akbar sent two of his generals Adham Khan and 


Conquest of 
Malwa and 
Gondwana 


Pir Muhammad Khan to conquer Malwa. 
Baz Bahadur, the King of Malwa, was easily 
defeated, and his territory was annexed to the 


Empire. For some years Baz Bahadur lived as a homeless 


wanderer, but ultimately he accepted Akbar’s service and was 


admitted to the rank of nobility. After Malwa the Hindu state 


of Gondwana was also conquered and annexed. 


In the meantime Akbar had to meet and suppress several 
rebellions. The first to raise the standard of 


Khan Zaman's revolt was ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbek, the gover- 
rebellion 

nor of Malwa. Akbar himself proceeded to 
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Mandu to crush the rising. ‘Abdullah Khan was defeated and 
fled for his life to Gujrat. Fiom there he went to Jaunpur and 
entered into a conspiracy with Khan Zanian, the governor of 
Jaunpur, who was also in revolt. But Akbar dereated their 
joint armies and occupied Jaunpur. More serious than either 
of these revolts was the invasion of his half brother, Mirza 
Hakim, because it made the situation in the whole of the 
Punjab uncertain. But Akbar proved equal to the task aitd 
without showing any sign of anxiety lie led his army towards 
the Punjab. Hakim lost courage and fled back to Kabul even 
before Akbar had arrived. Akbar returned to Agra, but was 
soon again in the field, marching towards the east in order to 
punish Khan Zaman. The latter was killed in the battle-field, 
and those of his followers who could not escape were captured 
and punished. During his difficult years he exhibited great 
courage and determination. 

Akbar had early realised that it would substantially con¬ 
tribute to the strength and permanence of his 
Conquest of Empire if he could establish good relations 

with the Hindus and allow them to partici¬ 
pate actively in the affairs of the government. In order to 
attain that end he gave high offices and ranks to many Hindus, 
particularly the Rajputs, and also married a number of Rajput 
girls. The result of this conciliatory policy was that during his 
reign and the reigns of his successors many Rajput families lent 
their full support to the Empire. The friendship and close 
association of the Rajputs indirectly resulted in reducing the 
importance and power of the Afghan and Uzbek nobles. In 
the long run, however, this policy of Akbar proved to be a 
source of the weakening of the Muslim influence in the political 
life of the sub-continent. The first Rajput who gave his 
daughter in marriage to Akbar was Raja Bahar Mai of Amber 
(Jaipur). In 1562 when Akbar was going to Ajmer to pay his 
homage at the tomb of Hacjrat Khwajah Mufin-ud-din Chishti, 



Buland Oarwaza, Fathpur Sikri (1575-6) 
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Bahar Mai came to him and offered his services and allegiance. 
Akbar gladly accepted the offer and married the raja’s daughter 
on return from Ajmer. The raja’s son, Bhagwandas, and 
grandson were appointed to high offices. In 1570 Akbar 
married the princesses of Bikaner and Jaisalmcr, and his son 
Salim was later married to the daughter of Bhagwandas. 

There were, however, some of the Rajput Slates which were 
inclined to be refractory, and of these the first 
^***^^’^ to be conquered was Chitor. Uday Singh, the 

raja of Chitor, was a coward. Instead of facing the Mughul 
army he ran away in fear and hid himself in the mountains. 
Akbar laid seige to the strong fortress of Chitor and the 
Rajput garrison offered resistance under the command of two 
chiefs, Jaimal and Patta. One night when Jaimal was 
supervising the repairs of the fort Akbar caught a glimpse of 
him and shot him dead. The Rajputs now became desperate 
and burned all their women in accordance with the rite of 
jauhar. They came out of the fort one and all to give their 
last fight. But no good came out of this suicidal folly: they 
were all killed and Akbar entered the city in full triumph. 
Uday Singh who had fled away from his capital died in 1572, 
but his son Rana Pratap continued to resist the Mughul armies. 
The best known battle fought by him was that of Haldi Ghat. 
He fought with courage and bravery but was unable to stand 
the charge of the Mughul force, and of his entire army only 
eight thousand managed to escape death. Even after this defeat 
he continued an ineffective struggle against the Mughuls till the 
time of his death in 1597. 

After the fall of Chitor Akbar turned his attention to other 
independent Rajput States, and within two years conquered 
Ranthambor, Bundi and Kalinjar. 

Akbar often prayed at Ajmer for the birth and survival of 
his children. In spite of this they all died in 
Salin Chishti infancy. Besides this, he often presented 
himself before Shaikh Salim Chishti who 
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lived at Sikri, not far from Agra, in order to receive his 
blessings. The Shaikh had consoled him saying that his prayers 
would be granted and that he should not be worried on that 
account. Accordingly when a son was born to him in 1569 he 
named him Salim after the Shaikh. The same year he had 
another son who was given the name of Murad. Two years 
later he had a third son by another wife, and as at the time of 
the child’s birth his mother was sta 3 /ing at the house of Shaikh 
Danyal the boy was named ‘Danyal’. In 1570 he went on 
pilgrimage to Ajmer and paid his respects to Shaikh Salim 
Chishti on his way back. His faith in the spiritual powers of 
the Shaikh had become so strong that he decided to live 
permanently at Fatehpur Sikri and ordered the construction of 
palaces and other buildings there. For the next fifteen years 
Sikri remained the headquarters of the Mughul Empire. The 
city is now absolutely deserted but the buildings are mostly 
intact and give the visitor an idea of life at Court in those 
days. 

Akbar decided to reconquer Gujrat and sent a force to 
occupy it. The king of Gujrat, Muzaffar 

Conquest of 

Gujrat Shah III, made an attempt to escape but was 

captured. Akbar returned to his capital. The 
amirs of Gujrat, particularly the Mirzas, rose against the 
Mughul governor. On receiving a report of this rebellion the 
Emperor acted with great promptitude and reached Gujrat by 
forced marches much earlier than could be expected. He is 
stated to have covered fifty miles a day and completed this long 
journey in the surprisingly short period of eleven days. The 
Gujratis were taken by surprise and were unable to olfer him 
serious resistance. Thus Gujrat was conquered. 


The ruler of Bengal, Daud, was a young and haughtly 
Afghan who was not able to maintain good 
Bcngaf*^ relations with Akbar as his father had done. 


Accordingly Akbar decided to invade Bengal 
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Kabul campaign 


North-West 

frontier 


and occupied Palna in 1575. Daud managed to escape and 
after some time was able lo regain all his lost territories. As 
soon as the Emperor received this news he despatched Khan 
Jahan with a large army. Me defeated Daud and sent his head 
lo Akbar. The province was not, however, completely subdued 
for some time. 

Mirza Hakim taking advantage of a rebellion of the nobles 
in the east entered the Punjab. When he 
heard that Akbar was personally coming, he 
withdrew to Kabul. Akbar pursued him up to Kabul but 
before Akbar’s arrival he had left that place too. Akbar 
occupied Kabul and stayed there for some time. Hakim was 
pardoned and again appointed governor of that province. 

In 1583 Akbar shifted his capital to Lahore and for the next 
thirteen years he had to live there. The main 
reason for this was that the tribesmen of the 
frontier had started harassing the Mughul 
empire, and ‘Abdullah Khan I 'zbek, the emperor of Transoxiana, 
who had occupied Badakiishan had become a potential danger. 
Akbar was able to bring the situation under control. His 
famous courtier, Raja Birbal, was killed in the struggle. 
During the same period Raja Bhagwandas was fighting in 
Kashmir which was ultimately annexed to the Empire in 1585, 
Five years later Sind was also conquered and its ruler, Mirza 
Jani Beg became a mansabdar at the Mughul court. In 1597 
the governor of Qandhar also acknowledged Akbar’s suzerainty. 

The whole of northern Hind-Pakistan had now come under 
the sway of Akbar. He tried to persuade the 
rulers of the Deccan to acknowledge his 
supremacy. But when he failed in his attempts he started a 
series of campaigns in the Deccan. His first target was the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar. The regent, Chand Bibi, fought very 
bravely against Akbar’s besieging forces; but ultimately she was 
forced to beg for peace which was granted in return for the 


The Deccan 
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cession of Berar. Not long after war broke out again. 
Chand Bibi was murdcied as a result of a conspiracy and 
Ahmadnagar became a province of the Mughul Empire. In 
1601 the strong fort of Asirgarh fell into the Itaiids of Akbar, 
and with it the kingdom of Khaiidesh. The conquests in the 
Dcccan added three new provinces to the Mughul Empire, 
namely Ahmadnagar, Berar and Khandesh. These were the last 
annexations of Akbar’s long reign. 

While Akbar was still in the Deccan he heard that Prince 

Salim was getting restive at Allahabad. Akbar 
Akbar’s death i i a j i 

(1505) immediately went to Agra and also sent 

for A bill Fadl from the Deccan, but the 
latter was killed on liis way by a Bundcla chief at the 
instance of Prince Salim. Abul Fadl’s death made the Emperor 
extremely sad. At the same time Mansingh and certain other 
amirs of his court formed a conspiracy against Salim with a 
view to supporting his son, Khiisrau, for succession to the 
throne. But this conspiracy proved abortive and Salim 
ascended the throne after the death of his father. When 
Akbar fell ill Salim came to sec him. He was then too weak 
to speak, but was still in control of Ids senses. Just before his 
death he handed to Salim the sword of Humayun, which he 
had by his side, and by signs urged him to put on the royal 
robes, thus indicating his desire that Salim should be his 
successor. 

Akbar has often been praised as one of the greatest rulers 

of history. He was a strong and well-built man 
Character and . i j .. i , 

policy ^rid had an impressive personality. He had 

a robust common sense, penetrating intelligence, 
extraordinary physical strength and indomitable courage. He 
was endowed with balance of judgment and determination. 
He was considerate in his treatment of the officers of the State 
but he would never tolerate irregularity or delinquency. He was 
a patron of learning and literature. Although he was given no 
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education in his youth, he had an excellent memory. In the 
company of learned men he soon acquired considerable know¬ 
ledge and good laslc. He was a good judge of human 
character and generally chose capable officers. He introduced 
general reforms in the administration, recognised the services in 
accordance with the mansabdari system and brought about 
many changes in revenue administration as well. It is reported 
that he used to take his meals only once in twenty four hours and 
even then would never eat to his full. He had accustomed 
himself to hard work and worked throughout the day except 
for a few hours of sleep at night. 

Akbar was very fond of hunting and out-door games. He was 
particularly interested in polo. He was fond of listening to the 
conversation of scholars and religious leaders and had collected 
a large number of eminent and talented men among whom the 
most conspicious were the two brothers Abul Fadl and Faidi. 
Of the many Hindu courtiers of Akbar the Rajput chief, Man- 
singh, and the revenue expert, Todar Mai, had attained great 
distinction. Akbar was a great annexationist. When he 
ascended the throne of his father in 1556 the Mughul soverei¬ 
gnty extended over a limited country around Delhi. Even 
here his authority was not uncontested. Nevertheless soon 
after making himself secure on the throne, Akbar started a 
career of conquest and as a result of half a century of wars and 
annexations he was able to bring the whole of northern 
sub-continent and several provinces of the Deccan under his 
sway. His fame, however, does not rest mainly on his 
conquests. Indeed he claims our admiration more for organi¬ 
sing and reforming the administrative machinery of the 
government than for extending the territories of his Empire. 

Akbar started his life as a devout and orthodox Muslim. 

, His later attitute towards religion has been a 

Din-i-llahi i_. n 

subject of controversy. Some European 

writers have accused him of having completely abjured Islam 
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and of introducing a new religion of his own called the 
Din-i-llcihL Among the Muslim writers Badayuni has also 
accused Akbar of hostility towards orthodox Islam. When all 
exaggeration is discounted there remains little doubt that Akbar 
did, for some time, stray from the path of orthodoxy. Being 
himself not properly educated he confused issues and was led 
away by conflicting opinions and philosophies. Yet it would 
be wrong to say that he discarded Islam or grew hostile to it. 
In his letters to ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbek he protects strongly 
that he had always been a Muslim and that his policy of conci¬ 
liation was aimed at strengthening Islam in the sub-continent 
and had even borne fruit inasmuch as non-Muslims fought to 
expand the authority of Islam. Akbar was guided by the spirit of 
tolerance prevailing at the time when, under the influence of the 
hhakti movement, several Muslim and Hindu spiritual teachers 
put forward the theory of the unity of all religions and attract 
ed to themselves disciples of different religious groups. Akbar 
was also persuaded to take upon himself the duty of guiding 
his people in the realm of spiritual matters. He therefore accep¬ 
ted disciples from all communities. The question of the 
rejection of Islam did not arise at all. On the foundation of 
a pantheistic mysticism which was current at the lime he built 
a structure of eclecticism the significance of which he never 
properly understood. Finally, however, he realised his error 
and returned to the fold. His system of Din-Ullahi was an 
attempt to bring closer various elements in his kingdom, but 
experience shows that in spite of all these efforts the two 
nations—Hindus and Muslims—never merged into one. 
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JAHANGIR 


Jahangir was born at Agra on August 30, 1569. He 
iuheriled a robust corn ti tut ion, a handsome 
Early life well-proportioned limbs. He was 

well read in Persian and Turkish. He picked up a fair know¬ 
ledge of Hindi and delighted in Hindi Jongs. He was noted 
for his courage and bravery. 

Salim’s ofiicial career began early. He was elevated to the 
mansah of ten thousand at tire age of nine and to that of twelve 
thousand at the age of sixteen. He married the daughter of 
the raja of Amber in 1585. Salim ascended the throne at 
Agra in October, 1605, under the title of Nur-ud-din 
Muhammad Jahangir Padshah Ghazi. He promised to protect 
Islam. He abolished a number of obnoxious taxes and 
instituted a gold chain connected with a cluster of bells in his 
chamber in order to receive the petitions and redress the 
grievances of the afflicted. 


Prince Khusrau was the eldest son of Jahangir. Born in 
1587 he was a handsome young man. A 
and'dea^t'h party of nobles wanted to raise him to the 

throne. However, after Jahangir’s accession, 
Khusrau came to the court. He possessed agreeable manners 
and irreproachable character. In view of his past candidacy to 
the throne he was placed in the fort of Agra in semi-confine¬ 
ment. In April 1606, he escaped towards the Punjab, and with 
Guru Arjun’s blessings, raised an army of about 12000 men with 
which he unsuccessfully besieged Lahore. Jahangir sent a force 
in pursuit which defeated Khusrau at Bhairowal, near Jullun- 
dur. He managed to escape but was soon captured, severely 
reproached and again confined. His companions were punished 
and Guru Arjun was executed for blessing and financially 
supporting the rebel prince. In 1622 he died of colic at 
Burhanpur. 
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The Afghans in Bengal openly rebelled under tlieir veteran 
leader ‘Uthnian Khan. The youthful Mughul 
S«“g"ns: Bengal governor, Idam Khan, was a capable man and 
took stern measures to suppress them. In 
1612 a fierce and bloody battle was fought near Nek Ujyal 
The political power of the Afghans who had opposed the advent 
of the Mughuls since the days of Babur came to an end. 
Jahangir adopted a kind and conciliatory policy towards the 
vanquished and sought their firm friendship by enlisting the 
Afghans in the service of the State. His wisdom and clemency 
were crowned with success; the Afghans were won over and the 
stability of the Mughul Empire was ensured. 

In 1608 the Emperor sent Mahabat Khan against Mewar. 

He forced the enemy to take shelter in the 
hills and jungles. While the Mughuls succee¬ 
ded in pitched battles they failed to penetrate the wild and 
rugged country and could not cope with the guerilla tactics of 
the Rajputs. Prince Khurram was therefore put in charge of 
the campaign. He followed the scorched earth policy and 
planned to starve out the Rajputs in their retreats. The 
families of many Rajput chieftains were captured and the will 
to fight of the Rana himself, which had never been strong, was 
at last sapped. He sent overtures offering to recognise Mughul 
supremacy but begged to be excused attendance at court. He 
also agreed to contribute a contingent of 1,000 horse. Chitor 
was never to be fortified again. Jahangir accepted the Rana’s 
submission on these terms. 


A notable military success of the reign of jahangir was the 
conquest of the strong fortress of Kangra in 
*^^”*’^* the hills of north-eastern Punjab in 1620. 

Taking advantage of its weak defence, Shah ‘Abbas, the 
Shah of Persia, besieged Qandhar and finally 
Kaiidhar preparations of 

Jahangir for recapturing Qandhar were in vain, as Shah Jahan 
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whom he ordered to lead the expedition refused to march to 
Qandhar and rose in rebellion. 

On his accession, Jahangir adopted his father’s forward 

policy in the Deccan. A desultory war went 

The Deccan , . , . • . i • j r 

on during his reign against the kingdom of 

Ahmadnagar. Prince Khurram having obtained the Deccan 
command entered Burhanpur in March 1617. Assisted by 
veteran generals like Khan Khanan, Khan Jahan and Mahabat 
Khan he forced ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah to accept terms dictated by the 
Emperor. ‘Adil Shah waited on the prince with presents 
worth 15 lakhs. The Bala Ghat, recently seized by Malik 
‘Ambar, was ceded and the keys of the fort of Ahmadnagar 
were delivered. The prince was richly rewarded by his father 
and was elevated to the rank of thirty thousand zat and sawar, 
Khurram was honoured by the title of Shah Jahan and the 
unique privilege of a scat in his father’s presence. 

As soon as Shah Jahan turned his back on the Deccan, 
trouble started, Malik ‘Ambar had bowed before the storm 
only to raise liis head again. In 1620 he broke the treaty of 
1617 and formed a league with Golconda and Bijapur. The 
Mughuls won several pitched battles but victories were of little 
avail against guerilla warfare. The Marathas harassed them 
and almost all the portions of Ahmadnagar and Berar which 
were in their hands were lost. The Deccanis besieged Burhan¬ 
pur itself. Shah Jahan was sent again to the Deccan. The 
Marathas were driven with heavy slaughter across the Narbada. 
The prince was advancing for the relief of Ahmadnagar when 
Malik ‘Ambar offered submission which was accepted. Shah 
Jahan once again brought about the successful termination of 
the Deccan War. Malik ‘Ambar had, however, only tactfully 
bent before the storm, but had not been crushed. 

Malik ‘Ambar raised his head again when the fortunes of 
the Empire were on the wane; Qandhar had been lost and 
Shah Jahan had refused to proceed to its relief and broken out 
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in open revolt. Shah Jahan arrived in Ahmadnagar, entered 
into an alliance with Malik ‘Ambar and besieged Burhan- 
pur. But on the arrival of Mahabat Khan from the north, he 
had to raise the siege and make peace with the Emperor. 
Such was the situation in the Deccan when Jahangir died. 

It can be seen that Jahangir’s forward policy in the Deccan 
was not very successful. The mainspring of the difficulties of 
the Mughuls throughout Jahangir’s reign was the consummate 
genius of Malik 'Ambar. He saw the military advantage in 
the rugged Deccan plateau of developing guerilla tactics and 
employing Marathas as predatory bands. By his energy and 
resourcefulness this eminent Abyssinian effectively checkmated 
the advance of the Mughuls. The Deccan still remained 
unsubdued and the expenditure of millions of rupees and 
thousands of lives had not advanced the Mughul frontier a 
single mile since Akbar’s death. 

Mehrunnisa was born in 1577. At the age of seventeen she 
Nur lahan married to ‘AH Quli Istalju. Prince 

Salim awarded him the title of Sher Afgan 
for killing a tiger. On his accession, Jahangir awarded him a 
jagir in Burdwan. On hearing that Sher Afgan was inclined to 
be rebellious, the governor of Bengal was ordered to send him 
to the capital. Sher Afgan resisted and inortally wounded the 
governor. In turn he was killed by the latter’s retainers. Sher 
Afgan’s widow and little daughter were sent to the court, where 
she was appointed lady-in-waiting to the Queen Mother. In 
1611 Jahangir happened to see Mehrunnisa in the Mina Bazar 
and was so captivated that he married her. 

Mehrunnisa was thirty-four at the time of her second 
marriage and was styled Nur Jahan by the Emperor. She was 
remarkably beautiful and highly accomplished. She was kind- 
hearted and supported the poor and defrayed the marriage 
expehses of hundreds of girls. She was a devoted wife, was 
extremely intelligent and could grasp the details of the most 
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complicated affairs. 

The governing features of Nur Jahan’s character were her 
masterful intellect, unlimited ambition and domineering will. 
She gradually gathered great authority in her hands and became 
a power behind the throne. In order to cement her alliance 
with the heir-apparent, Khurram was married to her niece. 
Her power increased gradually and as Jahangir grew older and 
his health became weaker after his severe illness in 1620, her 
ascendancy in the affairs of the Empire reached its height. 

After the glorious termination of the campaigns against 
Mewar, Kangra and the Deccan, Khurram had established his 
reputation as a great general and a born ruler of men. Nur 
Jahan with her dominating nature could not reconcile herself 
to the idea of playing a subordinate role if Khurram succeeded 
to the throne. Khurram’s brother Shahryar had little strength 
of character and was sure to be a willing tool in her hands. 
She married her daughter by Sher Afgan, Ladli Begum, to 
Shahryar and notwithstanding the fact that Prince Khurram 
was the acknowledged heir to the throne she put forward the 
claims of her son-in-law in preference to his. 

The deciding factor of the closing years of Jahangir’s reign 
was Nur Jahan’s determination to clear the path for her 
son-in-law to the throne. This led to very serious repercus¬ 
sions. She worked hard to undermine the increasing power 
and influence of Shah Jahan. She pushed Shah Jahan to the 
edge of desperation and he broke out in open revolt. By this 
Nur Jahan had almost succeeded in the destruction of this 
principal rival of Shahryar. Shah Jahan, who was the acknow¬ 
ledged vicegerant of the Empire until 1621, had been humiliat¬ 
ed and rendered powerless, above all he stood discredited in 
the eyes of his father. She had grown jealous of Mahabat 
Khan’s reputation as a general and considered him a source 
of danger because he had always been opposed to her. She 
managed to get him summoned to the Court from Bengal. 
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Suspecting treachery Mahabat Khan set out, escorted by four 
or five thousand Rajputs, and seized the person of the Emperor 
when he was about to cross the Jhelum. Nur Jahan escaped. 
She displayed remarkable courage and coolness in this dark 
hour but her qualities were of little avail against the great 
general Where force failed tact succeeded. She rejoined 
Jahangir in captivity. By her presence of mind and resource¬ 
fulness and by her talents for diplomacy she outwitted Mahabat 
and secured the release of the Emperor. She passed her last 
days at Lahore in company with her daughter, the widow of 
Shahryar, and died in 1645. 

It has been related how Nur Jahan intrigued against Shah 
Jahan. When he was asked to take the 
command for the recovery of Qandhar he 
asked for the governorship of the Punjab and the fortress of 
Ranthambor because he wanted to safeguard himself against 
any action by Nur Jahan’s party. Nur Jahan adroitly seized 
this opportunity to inflame the Emperor against his son. 
Losing all hopes of justice, Shah Jahan broke out in open 
revolt. Being defeated near Delhi, he proceeded to the Deccan 
where he could not muster much support. As a result of large 
defections from his army Shah Jahan, being hotly pursued, 
marched through Golconda and Orissa into Bengal where he 
met with greater success. He marched along the river Ganges 
but was defeated near Allahabad. He again retreated into 
Bengal and finally came to the Deccan where Malik ‘Ambar 
offered him assistance. He laid siege to Burhanpur, but he 
was defeated and sought pardon from his father. He was 
appointed governor of Balaghat and his two sons—Dara and 
Aurangzib—were kept as hostages. 

After his release from the guardianship of Mahabat Khan, 
the Emperor visited Kashmir on grounds of 
eath of Jahangir The ailing Emperor grew worse and 

died in the early morning of October 28^ 1627. He was buried 
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in a beautiful tomb on the bank of the Ravi near Lahore. 

During the first seventeen years of his reign, Jahangir 
himself recorded the events of his reign and 
charaSer* only gave up writing his Tuzuk because of 

failing health. In his Tuzuk, Jahangir stands 
self-revealed as a sensible, kind hearted and generous ruler, a 
lover of landscape, flowers and birds, polished and amiable in 
society and remarkable for his humanity and open mind. It 
can be gleaned from his Tuzuk that he was simple and straight¬ 
forward both in personal and political dealings. 

His aesthetic sense sometimes widened into a spirit of 

scientific curiosity. He traversed the moun- 
Love of art « 

tain passes of Kashmir to enjoy the spring 

flowers and frequently recorded the names of the flowers, the 

birds ard animals he saw. He planted a large number of 

gardens in his kingdom. 

His favourite art was painting and he is rightly called the 
Prince of Artists, Under Jahangir the Mughul school of 
painting achieved its highest form. He himself was a great 
connoisseur and critic and where several artists had worked 
together on one painting he could say which had done each 
part. 

He wrote his autobiography, the Tuzuk-UJahangiri which 
is a testimony of his literary talent. 

Love of letters 
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Accession 


Rebellions 


Prince Khurrain was born on January 5, 1592, at Lahore. 
Jn recognition of his services in the Deccan he was given the 
title of Shah Jahan. He was in Balaghat when his father died. 
He hastened to Lahore in response to a message from his 
father-in-law, Asaf Khan. 

Shahryar, supported by Nur Jahan, had ascended the 
throne at Lahore. In the battle that followed 
Shahryar was defeated and taken prisoner. 
Shah Jahan now ascended the throne at Agra on the 4th 
February 1628, and assumed the title of Abul Muzaffar 
Shihab-ud-din Muhammad Shah Jahan Sahib Qiran-i-thani. 

Soon after his accession Shah Jahan had to deal with two 
rebellions. Jujhar Singh, son of Bir Singh 
Deva Bundela, the assassin of Abul Fadl, rose 
in revolt. When he left for Orchha and started strengthening 
the forts, raising forces and closing the roads, Mahabat Khan 
was sent against him. Reduced to submission, he again broke 
into rebellion. Prince Aurangzib proceeded against him and 
crushed the rebellion. Khan Jahan Lodi, a powerful noble in 
the reign of Jahangir was always opposed to Shah Jahan. Shah 
Jahan, on becoming Emperor, summoned him to the Court and 
won him over, but only for the time being. Disappointed at 
what he regarded as a cold reception at the Court and the 
supersession of his claims to the title of Khan Khanan, bestow¬ 
ed on Mahabat Khan, he broke into rebellion. Defeated in 
the vicinity of Dholpur, he escaped into the Bundela country 
and then into the Deccan. He was pursued, overtaken and 
killed. 

Under the patronage of Akbar and Jahangir the Portuguese 

_ had established themselves at Hugh: they had 

Suppression of . 

Portuguese piracy oujlt a number of fortified factories. They 

oppressed the people of the villages on either 
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side of the river and grossly abused the concessions of trade 
granted to them. They levied impositions and carried on a 
lucrative slave trade ‘which was accompanied by much cruelty 
and torture’. Their priests acted fanatically and resorted to 
force in making converts. They also offended Mumtaz MaM 
by detaining two of her slave girls. Above all, they actively 
assisted The Farangis of Chittagong who were little more than 
pirates, ready to lend their services to the king of Arakan 
against the Moguls.’ Their high-handedness at last drew upon 
them the punishment they deserved. In 1631 Qasim Khan was 
appointed governor of Bengal and entrusted with the destruc¬ 
tion of their settlement at Hugh. The settlers were attacked 
and the siege lasted for over three months. To throw the 
Emperor off his guard, they offered him five lakhs of rupees. 
In the fight that followed they were completely routed. Their 
forts and factories were razed to the ground, nearly 10,000 of 
them were killed or drowned and about 4,400 were taken 
prisoner. The Portuguese tyranny was over and about 10,000 
victims were liberated from the prisons to which they had been 
confined. 

Born in 1594 and married to Khurram (Shah Jahan) in 

1612, Mumtaz Mahal, daughter of Asaf Khan, 
Mumtaz Mahal . . i i i • « ' 

continued to exercise a healthy influence over 

her husband to the end of her life. Shah Jahan was 
enamoured of her as much for her physical beauty as 
for her intellectual attainments. Towards the close of 
Jahangir’s reign when Khurram was in rebellion, she shared 
with him the privations of a fugitive life and proved to be a 
great source of strength and solace. At his accession, she was 
honoured with the title of Malikah-i-Zaman and entrusted with 
the custody of the imperial seal. Her advice was frequently 
sought and followed. She died at Burhanpur in 1631. Shah 
Jahan built a splendid mausoleum over her—the famous Taj 
Mahal. 
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Balkh and 
Badakhshan 


Like his predecessors, Shah Jahan aspired to the sovereignty 
of Balkh and Badakhshan, the regions asso- 
Pollicy* ciated with the glory of his ancestors. En¬ 

couraged by the prosperity of his reign and 
the flattery of his friends, he began with Qandhar, a strategic 
point and an emporium on the trade route between Persia and 
Hind-Pakistan, which could be used effectively as a base of opera¬ 
tions against Balkh and Badkhshan. ‘Ali Mardan Khan, the go¬ 
vernor of Qandhar, was won over and the imperialists, under 
the command of Said Khan, the governor of Kabul, gained an 
easy victory over the Persians and acquired immense booty. 
‘Ali Mardan Khan was handsomely rewarded and enrolled as a 
mansabdar. 

Nadhar Muhammad, the ruler of Bukhara was confronted 
with the rebellion of his son, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. 
Badakhshan Availing himself of his opportunity, Shah 

Jahan despatched ill June 1646 a huge army 
under the command of his son Murad, with whom was 
associated ‘Ali Murad Khan who had an intimate knowledge 
of the country. Nadhar fled Persia; the city of Balkh was 
occupied almost unopposed. Prince Murad, who pined for the 
pleasures of the plains, returned and was replaced by Sa‘dullah 
Khan who effected a satisfactory settlement. When Sa‘dullah 
Khan was transferred to Kabul, Balkh and Badakhshan were 
bestowed on Aurangzib. In spite of his personal powers, which 
struck terror into the hearts of the Badakhshanis, he was not 
able to hold these places for long. Placing the city and fort of 
Balkh in the charge of Nadhar MuMmmad’s grandson, he 
returned. On his homeward march he was attacked by Hazaras. 
It was only with great difficulty that he reached home with his 
encourage. 

Qandhar was coveted alike by the Shah of Persia and the 
Mughul Emperor; it frequently changed 
Qandhar hands. Recovered by Shah Jahan in 1638 it 


Qandhar 
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was lost by him in 1648 to Shah ‘Abbas II. Aurangzib was 
recalled from Multan and ordered to proceed against Qandhar 
where the Mughul garrison had capitulated after a heroic 
struggle (1649). The imperial army, under the joint command 
of the Prince and Sa‘dullah Khan, was repulsed after a siege of 
four months. Called back, the Prince was appointed to the 
supreme command and given two crores of rupees to finance 
the expedition. He was associated with Rustam Khan and 
Sa‘dullah Khan. He besieged the fort in May, 1652, but the 
Persians defended it so bravely that the siege was raised after 
about two months. Aurangzib was called back and Dara 
Shukoh was appointed as governor of Kabul and entrusted with 
the conquest of Qandhar. The Prince advanced at the head 
of a huge army and laid siege to the fort in November, 1652. 
His repealed attacks were repulsed. After seven months the 
third and last siege was also abandoned. The repeated reverses 
and the final retreat of the Mughuls established, on the one 
hand, the military prestige of Persia and demonstrated, on the 
other, the weakness of the Mughul army. Thereafter the ghost 
of Persian invasion began to haunt the minds of the rulers 
of Delhi. 

Shah Jahan inherited the Deccan problem. He felt it 

necessary to carry it to its logical conclusion 

The Deccan because the Deccan had alforded refuge to the 

campaigns: , , , ^ , 

Ahmadnagar rebels against the Empire. The shelter and 

support received by Jujhar and Khan Jahan 
Lodi from the ruler of Ahmadnagar precipitated the crisis. 
Malik ‘Ambar’s son, Path Khan had twace been imprisoned 
for his contumacious conduct. He was released at the request 
of the queen and appointed wakil. Path Khan communicated 
with Shah Jahan, did away wnth his master and enthroned the 
young Husain Shah with himself as regent. He had the 
khutbah read out in the name of Shah Jahan. Path Khan 
turned against the Mughuls and entered into an alliance with 
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the Bijapuris. He was, however, soon brought to his senses. 
The fortress was occupied and the boy-prince Nizam Shah 


was confined in the fort of Gwalior. 

Asaf Khan was deputed to conduct the campaign against 
Bijapur, the ally of Ahmadnagar. The city 
Go^conda***^ was besieged but the Bijapuris, with the aid 

of the Maratha light cavalry, put up a heroic 
defence and compelled the Mughul general to withdraw. 
Hostilities were renewed in 1636 when farmans were sent to 
the rulers of Bijapur and Golconda requiring them to acknow¬ 
ledge the suzerainty of Shah Jahan, to remit regular tribute 
to the imperial treasury and to abstain from interfering with 
the affairs of Ahmadnagar and from helping Shahji. The 
ruler of Golconda agreed, but that of Bijapur declined. When 
troops were moved against him the Sultan sued for peace. The 
negotiations resulted in a treaty whereby ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 
acknowledged the Emperor as his overlord, promised to respect 
the frontiers of Ahmadnagar and the integrity of Golconda 
and to abstain from helping Shahji. He received in return 
fifty parganahs out of the Nizam-Shahi territories. The Deccan 
was pacified and the settlement thus effected lasted for about 
twenty years. 


In 1636 Aurangzib was appointed Viceroy of the entire 
Mughul possessions in the south, and for 

in'^thefDeccan^*’*’ he was in charge of the govern- 

ment of the most troubled part of the Empire. 
There were many difficulties in his way but he met them with 
courage and determination and not only improved the adminis¬ 
tration but also added fresh territories to the Empire. It is 
surprising, however, that in spite of his meritorious services 
Aurangzib was removed from office in 1644. The main cause 
of the Emperor’s displeasure was his undue partiality for Dara 
who had now become openly hostile towards his younger 
brother. After some time Shah Jahan pardoned Aurangzib 
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and appointed him governor of Gujrat. Two years later he 
was entrusted with the command of Mughul campaigns in 
Balkh. His ability and courage in supervising the operations 
of this difficult war and his tact in negotiating a successful 
peace greatly added to his reputation as a soldier and diplomat 
and made him a hero in the eyes of the Mughul army. 

In 1652 he was appointed for a second time lo the governor¬ 
ship of the Deccan, and held the charge of 

Second viceroyalty 

of the Deccan lhat province till 1658 when he had to leave 
(1652-58) for the north. 

When Aurangzib took charge of his new office he found the 
affairs of the Deccan in a state of confusion. Cultivation had 
suffered considerably, and neither the jagirdars nor the peasants 
were happy. The collection of revenue had become difficult and 
the government was faced with a serious financial crisis. 
Shah Jahan, who was fully aware of this unhappy state of affairs 
warned Aurangzib that immediate steps should be taken to 
improve the administration. Accordingly he lost no time in 
setting about this difficult task and soon made drastic changes 
in the working of the various departments. His greatest, 
concern was agriculture. Murshid Quli Khan, an officer of 
proved ability, was appointed diwan. He introduced a number 
of reforms and laid the foundation of a new system which will 
always form one of the most brilliant chapters of the history of 
land settlement in Hind-Pakistan. The peasants who had given up 
cultivation during the unsettled conditions of the previous years 
were rehabilitated and to help the poorer among them the State 
advanced taqavi loans. The result of these measures was that 
in the course of a few years there was marked improvement in 
the life of the peasantry and collection of the revenue. 

In other departments also, particularly in the army, the 
vigorous policy of the new viceroy was equally successful. 
But in spite of his earnest endeavours to satisfy the Emperor 
it was not possible for Aurangzib to escape censure. In fact 
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Dara and his colleagues ai the court had poisoned Shah 
Jahan's ears to such an extent that he would no longer put 
any trust in Aurangzib. In 1656 he was ordered to lead a 
punitive expedition against the ruler of Golconda who had not 
paid the stipulated tribute. He had also defined the Emperor’s 
authority by refusing to release the family of Mir Jumlah, who 
had joined the imperial service. Aurangzib’s forces entered 
the Sultan’s territories in January 1656 and in less than two 
months they were able to besiege the powerful fort of Golconda. 
In the meantime the Sultan’s agents had succeeded in influ¬ 
encing Dara who pleaded their cause with the Emperor, saying 
that the uiifortunatc Siilian wa> not given enough time to carry 
out Iiis orders. The Emperor paid no heed to Aurangzib’s 
recommendations and sent peremptory orders for the raising 
of the siege. The ruler of Golconda was granted peace on the 
payment of an indemnity and arrears of tribute, and the cession 
of one district to the Mughuls. 

Jn the followhig year (1657) Aurangzib was forced to invade 
the kingdom of Bijapur. Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil Shah 
(1626-56) under whom this State had reached the highest stage 
of progress and power died in November 1656. The nobles 
raised to the throne, without the Emperor’s approval, a youth 
of eighteen, who was given out as the son of the court of 
Bijapur that he sent immediate orders to Aurangzib to take 
action against it and also despatched a force of 20,000 to 
strengthen his army. As in Golconda, Aurangzib won brilliant 
victories over the enemy and captured important places like 
Bidar and Kaliani. But just when he was preparing to march 
on Bijapur he received orders to cease hostilities. The Emperor 
had again yielded to the persuasion of Dara and changed his 
mind at the last moment. But far more alarming was the news 
of the Emperor’s illness which was received soon after this 
Aurangzib now had no option but to conclude peace with 
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Bijapur and turn his attention to the more important affairs at 
the Court. Thus it may be concluded that the conquest of 
Bijapur and Golconda would have become an accomplished fact 
in 1657 if Shan Jahan had followed a wiser course of action and 
supported Aurangzib. But it appears he liad signally fiiiled to 
realise that his indecision was involving the Miighul Govern¬ 
ment in difficulties which would ultimately shake the very 
foundations of the Empire. The long and tedious wars which 
Aurangzib had to fight for over a quarter of a century and 
which had disastrous effects on the efficiency of the Mughul 
administration were the direct if not the immediate result of his 
desire to please Dara, who was anxious to check the evergrowing 
reputation of his younger brother. 

Shah Jahan had four sons: Dara Shukoh,Shuja‘, Aurangzib 

and Murad. At the time of his illness (Septem- 
War of succMiion , , ^ . » . , o , - , 

ber, 1657) Dara held charge of Multan and 

Kabul but was present at the capital, Shuja‘ was in Bengal, 
Aurangzib in the Deccan and Murad in Gujrat. Calling 
together his courtiers, the Emperor nominated the eldest and 
most favourite of his sons (Dara) as his successor. The heir- 
designate took all possible steps to prevent the leakage of news 
from the court. Each of the other three princes were well- 

equipped for war and there was nothing to prevent them from 

asserting their claims to the throne. Every Mugliul prince knew 
that if he failed lo seize the throne he would end his life 
cither in a prison or on the scaffold. While Dara was 
strengthening his position at the Centre, Shuja* and Murad 
crowned themselves in their respective provinces. As for 
Aurangzib, he kept quiet, but prepared himself to act at the 
ripe moment, not in his own interests but in the interests of 
Islam. Shuja‘ was the first to move. He reached Banaras on 
January, 24. Dara, who had made full preparations for the 
impending war, sent out a large army under the command of 
his eldest son, Sulaiman Shukoh. This army defeated Shuja‘ 
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at Bahadurgarh and drove him back to his base in Bengal 
(February, 1658). Murad had collected a large army. He and 
Aurangzib made common cause and marched towards the 
north. Dara had kept himself informed of the latest develop¬ 
ments. He had already despatched Qasim Khan and Mirza 
Raja Jaisingh at the head of a large army to oppose the advance 
of Aurangzib and Murad. In the battle that was fought at 
Dhannat near UJJain (April 15, 1658) the raja and his Rajput 
followers took to flight. The victorious princes pushed on, 
secured the passage of the Chambal and took up a position in 
the plain of Samugarh. Dara now took the field in person 
without waiting for the arrival of Sulaiman Shukoh. The two 
armies met at Samugarh (May, 1658) and displayed extraordi¬ 
nary valour. When, in the thick of the fight Data’s elephant 
received a serious wound, he changed it for a horse. Finding 
theempty, his followers took to their heels. On June 
8, 1658 Aurangzib entered Agra and wrote a petition to his 
father, explaining his position and justifying his stand. As a 
sequel to a conspiracy against him, Murad was apprehended 
and imprisoned at Gwalior, tried, condemned and executed 
‘with all the forms of law’ on a charge of murder (December, 
1661). After his defeat at Bahadurgarh, Shuja* collected an 
army and made another bid for the throne. After his corona¬ 
tion (July 21, 1658) Aurangzib defeated him at Khajwah on 
January 5, 1659, and drove him from place to place till he took 
shelter in Arakan where he was killed by the Maghs in 1660. 
Dara secured the imperial treasures at Delhi and Lahore. He 
was however pursued and fled into Sind, from where he went 
to Ahmadabad. The governor joined him and opened the 
royal treasury to him. Dara again raised an army and when he 
heard that Shuja‘ was marching against Aurangzib he made 
a dash for Agra. At Ajmer, however, he was defeated by 
Aurangzib who had in the meantime crushed Shuja‘. Dara 
fled from the field and returned to Ahmadabad with his family. 
He was surrendered by Malik Jiwan, the chief of Dadar, and 
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executed. Shah Jahan was permitted to live in the fort of 
Agra where he remained till his death in 1666. He was provi¬ 
ded with all comforts and is said to have forgiven Aurangzib 
towards the end of his life. Of course he could not be given 
permission to leave the fort. 

In spite of some serious rebellions, a fierce famine, a few 

foreign wars and a long drawn-out Deccan 

A period of campaign, the reign of Shah Jahan (1627-58) 
‘extraordinary , . . 

prosperity’. ^ period of ‘extraordinary prosperity 

when agriculture and industry, arts and 

literature, learning and education, trade and commerce made 

great strides under the patronage of the State. 

Shah Jahan was kind and sympathetic, deeply religious and 

distinguished for devotion to duty. He was a 

Shah Jahan'a distinguished general and a capable adminis- 
character and 

achievement trator. He was benevolent and paternal in 
his administration. He was an aesthetic 
prince. The Indo-Muslira architecture reached its climax of 
perfection in his reign and gave to the world some of the most 
beautiful buildings. Art and literature prospered under his 
benevolent patronage and the splendour of his Court has never 
been excelled. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


‘ALAMGIR (I) 

Aurangzib was bom on October 24, 1619. Perhaps the 
most important incident of Aurangzib’s boyhood was his fight 
with a mad elephant on the 22nd of May 1633, when his father 
was witnessing a combat of two elephants. In the cour se of the 
fight one of the beasts turned round and charged the fourteen 
years old Aurangzib who was standing by. Without showing the 
slightest alarm the prince, unlike the other spectators, struck to 
his position, and keeping his horse from turning back effectively 
hit the animal’s forehead with his spear. The enraged brute 
repeated his charge, but in the meantime Prince Shuja‘ and 
others had come to Aurangzib’s help. The elephant, however 
succeeded in throwing down the prince by hitting his horse with 
his long tusk, but Aurangzib immediately jumped up from the 
ground and attacked him with a drawn sword. The elephant 
ran away. Aurangzib’s remarkable courage deeply touched the 
hearts of all those who were present. Shah Jahan embraced his 
son with feelings of joy and affection. 

Aurangzib was crowned Emperor on July 13, 1658 and 

assumed the title of ‘Alamgir which had been 

Early reforms conferred upon him by his father. As his 
and ordinances 

opponents were still in the field he had to 
leave the capital almost immediately after a brief and hasty cere¬ 
mony. A year later, however, he held his second coronation at 
Delhi which was celebrated on the 15th June 1659. Aurangzib’s 
long reign of nearly half a century is one of the most important 
epochs of Hind-Pakistan history. Not only did the Mughul 
Empire reach the highest limit of its expansion and the height 
of its power, but Aurangzib also brought a new direction to 
the policy of the State. 

Soon after his accession to power he directed his attention 
^ towards the need of eliminating certain un-Islamic trends which 
had found their way into the life of the people and the Court. 
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An honest and efficient muhtasib —Mulla ‘Iwad- -was appointed ^ 
to restrain Muslims from public violation of the Shar\ 
Aurangzib look effective steps to prevent local officials from 
realising unlawful cesses from the people. 

It will not be out of place here to mention the imposition 
of the jizyah although it was enforced much 
later, in 1679. Much confusion has been 
created about this tax by modern writers. The simple fact is 
that the jizyah was a tax levied on the able-bodied non-Muslim 
citizens of a Mu: lim State in lieu of military service from which ^ 
they were exempt. If a person served the State in a civil or 
military capacity he was not charged jizyah, nor any other 
person, who, if he or she had been a Muslim, could not have 
been called upon to render military service. Akbar had, 
however, abolished this tax, simultaneously making all his 

subjects, irrespective of religion, liable to military service. 

Aurangzib considered this against Islam which cannot force 
military service on non-Muslims against their will and re- 

imposcd the jizyah. Its rate, however, was so low and its 

incidence so limiied that it could, by no stretch of imagination, 
be considered a heavy burden on the tax-payer. According to 
a contemporary Hindu writer, Ishwar Das, “His Majesty issued 
an order that excepting servants of the State, other non- 
Muslims should pay at the following rate:— 

From the rich having an income of Rs. 2,000/-, Rs. 13/- ^ 
should be taken; from the middle class with an income 
of more than Rs. 52/- and leaving a margin above the 
cost of supporting himself, his family and children, 
Rs. 3/4/- should be taken”. 

It is to be noted that in the case of the poor only the savings 
were taxed. Besides, if a person paid kharaj, he was exempt ^ 
from jizyah, which, at once, exempts the entire peasantry. Thus 
ad servants of the State, all women and children, all disabled 
persons, the entire peasantry and all persons whose net savings 
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did not reach Rs. 52/- per annum were exempt. 

When the War of Succession was being fought the rajas of 

^ ^ j Cooch-Behar and Assam had marched from 

Conquest and 

annexation of the west and the east respectively into the 
Mughul territory and plundered it. The 
Emperor appointed Mir Jumlah to the governorship of Bengal 
with instructions to punish the unruly rajas. Accordingly Mir 
Jumlah left Dacca in November 1661 and marched into Cooch- 
Behar which was reconquered without much difficulty. In July 
1662 he set out for Assam, and although his soldiers had to 
bear unspeakable hardships in the course of their march 
through dense jungles they were able to enter the enemy’s 
territory and push him back along the course of the Brahma¬ 
putra, capturing many a fort on their victorious march. The 
fleet of the Ahoms was completely annihilated in a naval action 
and their capital was seized by the imperial army. Ultimately 
the raja was forced to beg for peace which was granted on his 
ceding a part of his territory and paying a war indemnity. For 
the conquest of Assam the Mughuls had to pay a heavy price; 
the aged Mir Jumlah whose genius was responsible for these 
brilliant victories could not stand the rigours and hardships 
of the campaign and died on the lOth of April, 1663, on his 
way back to Dacca. 

Mir Jumlah’s successor, Shaistah Khan, was commissioned 
to punish the Portuguese pirates of Chittagong. They were, 
to quote Bernier’s words “Christians only in name; the lives 
led by them were most detestable’\ They used to seize unarmed 
persons and sell them as slaves. Shaistah Khan strengthened 
his fleet and launched a vigorous attack on these mischief- 
mongers. They were thoroughly beaten and more than a 
hundred of their boats captured. Chittagong was re-occupied 
and named Islamabad and thousands of the unfortunate 
prisoners who had been kept by the pirates as slaves were set 
free. 



Bird s eye-view of Badshalii Masjid, the iMost Spacious Mosque in the East—Built by 
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Jat peasants in a 
district. It was 


The rebel leader, Gokla, 
new faujdar, Hasan ‘Ali 
localised revolt was that 
These people, popularly 
because they shaved all 


In 1669 there was a local rising of the 

Relations with the Mathura 

Hindus, Jats, and suppressed but the faujdar of the district, 
Satnamis ‘Abd-im-Nabi, who was a “brave and gener¬ 

ous man,” was slain in tiie action, 
was subsequently captured by the 
Khan. A more serious but equally 
of the Satnamis of Narnol (1672). 
known as mundyas (or “shavelings”), 
the hair on their licads and faces, were mostly peasants. The 
cause of this revolt was a minor quarrel between a Satnami 
peasant and a foot soldier. The local officers were unable to 
control the situation because the number of the rebels, who 
were a well organised fraternity, grew unexpectedly. Moreover, 
rumour was spread that they knew magic. When the Emperor 
received a full report of these developments he sent a strong 
contingent under Ra‘d Andaz Khan, giving him amulets 
{ta^'widh) which were to be tied to the flags to remove the dread 
of magic from the minds of the soldiers. The rebels offered 
obstinate resistance, but they could not stand for long the 
pressure of a regular force of trained soldiers. 

On the death of the Sikh Guru, Har Rai, in 1661, there 
arose a dispute over the question of succes¬ 
sion and the matter was referred to Aurangzib 
who confirmed the election of Har Kishen. On Har Kishen’s 
death in 1664 Tegh Bahadur, the youngest son of Har Gobind, 
became the Guru of the large majority of the Sikhs. In the 
beginning he joined the Mughul army and is stated to have 
taken part in the war in Assam. On his return he retired to 
the Punjab and began to aspire to sovereignty. He joined 
hands with a Muslim, named Hafiz-ud-din and supported by 
a body of armed mendicants, committed tho most violent 
depredations on the peace-abiding inhabitants of the Punjab. 
Hence the Emperor issued orders for the suppression of this 


The Sikhs 
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campaign of lawlessness and the destruction of the Guru’s 
agents and their strongholds. Tegh Bahadur was ultimately 
captured and brought to the Court, where he was executed as a 
rebel against the State. 

Under Tegh Bahadur’s son and successor, Guru Gobind, 
the Sikhs became openly rebellious. Guru Gobind started a 
series of raiding campaigns against the Hindu rajas of the 
Kashmir hills, some of whom appealed to the Emperor for 
help. He sent a force to protect the Hindu chiefs. The Sikhs 
were soon expelled from their main stronghold of Anandapur 
and ultimately compelled to beg for peace. 

After Aurangzib’s death Guru Gobind became dimansabdar 
in the Mughul army and accompanied the new Emperor, 
Bahadur Shah, to the Deccan. Here he was stabbed to death 
in 1708 by an Afghan whose father had been killed by him. 
He was the tenth and the last Guru of the Sikhs. 


The Rajput War 


Some of the Rajput princes had been anxious, ever since 
their subjugation by the Mughuls, to regain 
their independence. Of the three of their 
leading States Jodhpur was the least reliable and its ruler, 
Jaswant Singh, had been guilty of treason on more than one 
occasion. It was therefore necessary to consolidate the 
authority of the Government in that part of the country and 
the Mughul policy towards the Rajputs was mainly guided by 
this consideration. 


Jaswant Singh, the raja of Jodhpur, died at Jamrud in 
December 1678. As he had left no issue, Aurangzib, rightly 
anticipating trouble, went to Ajmer and conferred the gaddi 
on the late raja’s grand nephew, Indra Singh. In the meantime 
two of Jaswant’s widows had given birth to two sons. The 
matter was reported in a petition to the Emperor, but as their 
legitimacy had yet to be confirmed he ordered them to be 
brought to Delhi saying that they would be given their ancestral 
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raj on reaching the age of discretion. Accordingly they were 
brought to Delhi by a chief, named Durgadas, who had hoped 
to be recognised regent and thus obtain power. He escaped 
to Jodhpur, expelled Indra Singh and occupied the place. The 
Rana of Udaipur soon joined hands with the rebels. Aurangzib 
realising the gravity of the situation went to Ajmer in order to 
supervise in person the operations of the punitive campaign 
which had now become essential. The immediate command of 
the campaign was entrusted to Prince Akbar. The war that 
followed was brief but it was fought with relentless severity. 
The Mughuls captured most of the big towns, but the enemy 
still remained unsubdued; unable to resist for long the pressure 
of superior forces he resorted to strategem. A tempting offer 
was made to the youthful Prince that the Rajputs would 
acknowledge him as Emperor if he would raise the standard of 
revolt against his father. Akbar swallowed the bait and 
marched on Ajmer with an army of about 70,000 men. It was 
a critical moment for Aurangzib who had only 10,000 soldiers 
left with him. But firm as ever, he came out of the town and 
arranged his tiny forces for battle. Some loyal generals deserted 
Akbar and joined the Emperor. Finding Akbar of little use, 
his Rajput allies also left him after looting his camp. When 
Akbar woke up he found that he had been left only with a 
small band of about 350 men. Now there was no option for 
him but to take to flight, and he escaped to the Deccan where 
he hoped for Maratha support. In the meantime the Maharana 
of Udaipur begged for peace. Aurangzib forgave him on 
the cession of three parganahs and the payment of a war 
indemnity. 

The Rathors continued desultory fighting from their hiding 
places for some time, while the towns and cities remained 
in the possession of the Mughuls. Ultimately Ajit Singh, 
losing all hopes of success, sought the Emperor’s forgiveness 
which was gratted in 1698. Durgadas was also pardoned. 
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From the earliest times the tribesmen living in and around 
N rfh tst mountain passes in the norlh-wcsl had 

frontier policy bcon a source of trouble for the Govern¬ 
ments on either side of their homeland, 
Brave, courageous, hardy, outspoken and freedom-loving as 
these people are, the inhospitable nature of their country has 
often forced them to take to raiding the neighbouring regions. 
Under Akbar the Mughuls had to fight a long and expensive 
war to keep control over these areas. Then followed an era 
of peace. In 1667, however, the Yusufzais living in Swat and 
Bajaur rose under the leadership of Bhagu who crossed the 
Indus and plundered the Hazara district. Other bands of the 
same clan attacked the Peshawar district, but they were 
defeated and expelled with heavy slaughter by Kamil Khan, 
faujdar of Attock. The imperial forces now entered the heart 
of the Yusufzai territory and for some time their victories 
silenced the activities of the tribesmen. 

In 1672 came the more formidable rising of the Afridis 
under the command of their capable leader, Ajmal Khan. 
The most important action was fought at ‘Ali Masjid where 
the Mughul army under Amin Khan was completely routed. 
Although the commander-in-chief and some of the higher 
officers managed to escape, almost everything else was lost. 
About twenty thousand men and women were captured by the 
victors and the number of those who were killed was about 
ten thousand. After this victory the Afridis were j3^ed by 
other tribes particularly the Khataks and ultimately their 
well-known leader Khushhal Khan became the leading spirit 
of the entire movement. He was a good poet and was there¬ 
fore able to inspire his followers with enthusiasm through 
his poetical composition as much by his heroic deeds. After 
trying several generals none of whom was able to control the 
situation the Emperor decided to supervise the operations 
personally. From Hasan Abdal which was selected as the 
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seat of the Imperial headquarters contingents of forces were 
sent into the interior of the tribal area. Under the capable 
supervision of the Emperor and the command of an experi¬ 
enced Turki general, Uighur, the Mughuls succeeded in recover¬ 
ing their lost positions and breaking the resistance. In 1677 
Aurangzib appointed to the governorship of Kabul a capable 
officer, Amir Khan, who showed great tact in developing 
friendly relations with the tribesmen and thus restoring peace 
in that part of the country. The Khatak chief, Khushhal 
Khan, however, continued the war single-handed for some 
time. In the end he was captured by the Mughuls as a result 
of his betrayal by his own son. 



CHAPTER XXX 


‘ALAMGIR (II) 

Among the several chiefs who rose to prominence in the 
^ service of the Sultanate of Ahmadnagar was 

Marathas Shivaji’s father, Shahji. Later he took service 

under Bijapur and held Poona and Supa as 
his jagir. Having fallen in love with a young girl of the 
Mohite family he completely neglected his first wife and her 
son, Shivaji, who were left in the charge of the manager of 
his jagir. Thus Shivaji grew into a rough and hardy moun¬ 
taineer without the stamp of any cultural influence on his 
character. He succeeded in organizing his kinsmen into a 
Strong and powerful predatory force whose efforts were directed 
at the uprooting of the existing order and political structure 
rather than the building up of a new State. No single factor 
contributed to the establishment of foreign rule in the sub¬ 
continent more than the activities of Shivaji and his successors. 
In the last decade of Mohammad ‘Adil Shah’s reign Bijapur 
was passing through its final stages of decline and disintegra¬ 
tion. This gave Shivaji a favourable opportunity to develop 
his strength and resources. From the very outset he resorted 
to treachery and murder rather than open fighting as his 
favourite weapons. In 1657 on the eve of Aurangzib’s cam¬ 
paign in Bijapur he offered his services to the Mughul and 
accepted the terms laid down by them. But when he saw that 
the Mughuls were busy fighting against Bijapur he violated 
the undertaking he had given and raided the Imperial territory. 
Aurangzib wanted to punish him for this act of treachery, 
but he came forward with abject submission and solemnly 
promised to remain loyal to the Empire. During Aurangzib’s 
absence from the Deccan in connection with the War of 
Succession he again became active and in 1659 committed 
another treacherous murder. Afdal Khan, who was sent by the 
Government of Bijapur to crush his rebellion, was persuaded 
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to receive him in a private interview and was treacherously 
stabbed to death. The Khan had agreed to this meeting with 
Shivaji, at his request that he should meet him near his 
residence, because the latter had promised him under oath 
that no harm would befall him. 

In 1664 Shivaji raided Surat, subjecting its people to indes¬ 
cribable cruelties. An English writer of the Surat factory, who 
was an eye-witness of these atrocities, says “His (Shivaji’s) 
desire of money is so great that he spares no barbarous cruelly 
to extort confessions from his prisoners, whips them most 
cruelly, threatens death, and often executes it if they do not 
produce so much as he thinks they may or desires they should: 
at least cuts off one hand, sometimes both”. The Imperial 
Government could not now remain inactive. Raja Jai Singh 
was accordingly directed to open a vigorous campaign against 
the Maratha freebooters. Within a few months their forts 
began to fall into the hands of the Mughuls, one after the 
other, and Shivaji was forced to come to the raja in all humi¬ 
lity and beg forgiveness saying “I have come before you like a 
servant; spare me or punish me”. The raja granted him peace 
on the condition that he would surrender twenty-three of his 
twenty-five forts and leave his son Shambhaji in his custody. 
He could go back to his jagir but would have to report when¬ 
ever his services were required. Subsequently he was advised 
by Jai Singh to go to the Emperor’s Court. He attended the 
court on May 12, 1666. The Emperor after accepting his 
nadhr allowed him to stand “side by side with distinguished 
courtiers and nobles”, but after a short time he created a scene 
by throwing himself down on the ground. He was ordered to 
retire to his residence and forbidden attendance at the Court 
till the Emperor had ascertained from Jai Singh if he had given 
the Maratha chief any specific promises on behalf of the 
Government. Jai Singh replied that no promise had been 
given beyond a general assurance that Shivaji would be 
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recommended for considerate ireatmenl. On reaching the 
Deccan, Shivaji apologized to Jaswant Singh, who now held 
charge of the southern provinces jointly with Prince Mu‘azzam, 
saying that although he Itad escaped from tlie court in fear, he 
would give an assurance of his loyalty to the Emperor and send 
his son, Shambhaji, to the court of the Prince. On Jaswanfs 
recommendations he was pardoned by lltc Emperor, but three 
years later he re-opened hostilities and plundered Surat for a 
second time (1670). 

In 1674, he had himself crowned as raja. Three years later, 
on a solemn promise of sharing the spoils with the Sultan, 
Shivaji obtained money from Golconda for raiding Carnatic. 

Shivaji died in April 1680. His contemporaries speak of 
him as a bandit and a marauder and do not conceal their 
contempt for his activities. This is not untrue, for the most 
consuming passion of his life was loot, and in looting the 
people he made no distinction between his co-religionists and 
others. Later writers have tried to idolize him as a national 
leader who wanted to deliver the Hindus from the rule of the 
Mughuls. This is not supported by the facts. He started life 
as a brigand, and owing to a state of confusion and disorder 
prevailing in Bijapur he was able to seize a number of hill 
fortresses and the surrounding lands. With the growth of 
power and resources his ambitions also grew and every year he 
planned new raids with the object of plundering peaceful 
inhabitants. In carrying out these raids he frequently employed 
the weapons of murder, treachery and fraud without any 
scruples. 

On his return from the Mughul court at Agra he seems to 
have conceived the idea of setting up a small State of his own 
which he called his Swarajya. But even this did not stop him 
from continuing his old profession of brigandage. A Maratha 
historian justifies this view in these words, “The Maratha 
forces should feed themselves at the expense of foreign countries 
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for eight months every year, and levy blackmail.” Thus the 
tradition that he left with his followers was to kill and destroy 
and not to build and preserve. His administration in the 
territory of the Swarqjya was a clumsy imitation of the Mughul 
system of government, with slight alterations here and there. 
Most of the designations and functions of the State officials 
were borrowed trom the Mughuls. 

Since Aurangzib’s departure in 1658, the situation in the 

‘Alamgir's war greatly deteriorated. Bijapur and 

against the Golconda had become thoroughly demoralised 

Marathas Maratha raids had made life insecure. 

On arriving at the spot Aurangzib soon realised that it was 
absolutely necessary to conquer the two Sultanates of Bijapur 
and Golconda, because they had all along been in collusion with 
Shambhaji, the son and successor of Shivaji. The Emperor’s 
repeated warnings had no effect and ultimately he was forced to 
take a decisive step. 


Since Abul Hasan’s accession to the throne Golconda had 
been pursuing a policy of open hostility towards the Mughuls. 
Madanna, the Brahmin minister of the Sultan, had entered into 
a secret alliance with Shivaji in 1677 and agreed to pay an 
annual tribute of one lakh him, Bijapur also followed an anti- 
Mughul policy and instead of joining hands with the Emperor 
against the common foe she was found to be helping the 
Marathas secretly. The Sultans had in any case grown so weak 
that it was no longer possible to bolster them up, and their 
impotence added to the prevailing anarchy in which the Mara¬ 
thas thrived. Under these circumstances Aurangzib had no 
choice but to fight with them. The war began with a campaign 
against Bijapur. When the Mughul forces were busy in press¬ 
ing the siege of its capital the ruler of the neighbouring State 
of Golconda sent a confidential letter to his envoy in the 
Imperial camp which said, “believing that Sikandar was weak 
and an orphan, he (Aurangzib) has laid siege to Bijapur and 
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driven him into a corner. It is time that Raja Shambha, with 
his innumerable men, should come to the succour of Bijapur 
from one side and I would despatch Khalilullah Khan with 
forty thousand men from the other side. Then I shall see 
which side he (Aurangzib) would attend to”. This letter fell 
into the hands of Aurangzib who was now convinced that 
corruption and treachery were rampant in the courts of the 
Dcccan Sultans. In Golconda the rule of Madanna had become 
intolerable. Abul Hasan was an easy-going youth, given to a 
life of pleasure and comfort, and the entire administration was 
in the hands of the Hindu minister. Even Khafi Khan who is 
generally hostile in criticising Aurangzib’s policy says: “Intelli¬ 
gence was brought to His Majesty that through Abul Hasan’s 
disgusting conduct in giving over the administration to 
Madanna and Akanna, the two revengeful infidels, the 
Mussulmans wore tyrannised and drinking and lewdness were 
openly indulged in. Besides, he had made himself obnoxious 
by giving help to Shambhaji in his depradations and had 
offered him one lakh hun in cash”. It would clearly have been 
an act of folly on the part of Aurangzib to have permitted 
Bijapur, Golconda and Shambhaji to form an alliance and 
offer united resistance to the Mughuls. Therefore, anticipating 
the movements of his enemies, he declared war on Golconda 
and ordered his forces to march on its capital. Abul Hasan, 
unable to resist the attack of the Imperial forces, shut himself 
up in the fort of Golconda. From here he begged for peace 
which was granted on the condition that he paid a war 
indemnity. But he failed to take this opportunity. He not 
only evaded payment of the sum stipulated, but further 
provoked the Emperor by sending a subsidy to Shambhaji. 
Evidently such an act of treachery could not be condoned and 
the Emperor had to resume operations. Golconda was captured 
and its decrepit ruler, Abul Hasan, was allowed to live as a pen¬ 
sioner in the fortress of Daulatabad. 















Tomb of Sultan Muhammad, Bijapur 
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Bijapur’s case was not dissimilar to that of Golconda. In 

fact the twin States of the Deccan had followed 

Bijapur 

more or less the same policy in their dealings 
with the Mughuls. Sikandar ‘Adil Shah was asked by the 
Emperor to cooperate with him in uprooting the power of the 
Marathas. Bijapur, however, adopted delaying tactics and 
continued to conspire with Shivaji against the Emperor. 
Aurangzib therefore decided to bring to an end this state of 
affairs once for all. In 1685 Prince A’zam was ordered to move 
his forces and the Emperor followed him up with the main army 
in the following year. The Bijapuris, unable 1o resist the pressure 
of a full-fledged campaign, surrendered on September 12, 1686. 
Sikandar was received by Aurangzib with great courtesy and 
allowed to stay in Daulatabad. Subsequently he was re¬ 
called to the Imperial camp and remained there till his death in 
1700. 

The conquests of Bijapur and Golconda had come as an in¬ 
terlude in the long war against the Marathas. Not long after 
the fall of the two States the Mughul forces which had already 
taken a number of fortresses belonging to the Marathas 
captured their leader, the imbecile Shambhaji. On being brought 
to the Imperial camp he was un-repentent and abusive, hence he 
was executed. His half-brother, Raja Ram, was declared raja at 
Raigarh, but that fort was soon conquered by the Mughuls. 
Raja Ram took shelter in the fort of Jinji. The siege of this 
strongly defended fort lasted several years. In spite of these 
difficulties and the unreliable conduct of some of the greatest of 
his officers, Aurangzib, at the cost of much personal 
hardship, pushed on with the campaign. Even at the age 
of eighty he was supervising the operations in person with such 
energy and courage as would have done honour to a young 
general. Twice Raja Ram tried to negotiate but the Emperor 
would not agree to anything short of unconditional surrender. 
In the meantime fort after fort was falling into the hands of the 
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Mughuls. Raja Ram’s death in 1700 further weakened the 
Marathas and within the next live years a number of their 
remaining strongholds such as Satara, Raigarh and Toma 
passed out of their control. B>' 1705 Aurangzib had nearly 
completed the task of liquidating the Maratha power. His 
incessant activity at last told upon his health, and he fell ill. 
He retired to Ahmadnagar (January 1706) and remained there 
till his death on 20th February 1707. 

In 1686 the English merchants involved themselves in trou¬ 
ble by burning the town of Hugli. Shaista 
*Alatngir and the Khan took peremptory steps to crush these 
ment of the English *‘<J*^tLirbers of peace , and ultimately the 

English were forced to withdraw from Bengal 
altogether (February 1689). In the following year the Emperor 
pardoned them and allowed their agent, Job Charnock, to settle 
at a place which later on became the nucleus of the city of 
Calcutta (September 1890). 

Similarly on the western coast the President of the East 
India Company foolishly picked up a quarrel with the Mughuls 
by withdrawing from Surat to Bombay and seizing the Mughul 
ships at sea. The Mughul oflficers, however, lost no lime in 
arresting all the Englishmen in Surat and instructing Sidi of 
Janjira to attack the island of Bombay by sea. Accordingly, 
he landed his forces there, captured the outlaying parts of the 
island and besieged the English garrison in their fortress. Soon 
after, the impetuous President, Sir Josia Child, was forced to 
make an abject submission. Aurangzib, as usual, showed 
consideration to the fallen enemy and issued a farinan of pardon 
in favour of the English. They were ordered to pay an indemnity 
and allowed to resume their trade in the Mughul Empire. 

Judged by the purity of character and sublimity of his ideals 

no ruler of Hind-Pakistan can claim compar- 

Aurangzib’s ison with Aurangzib. The simple and pious 
chsracter anil ^ 

policy habits of Aurangzib shine forth as a pleasant 

contrast to the luxury of his environment. 
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His courage and perseverance were remarkable. During his 
campaign in Badakhshan he dismounted from his horse in the 
middle of a battle to say his prayers. His enemy was so deeply 
impressed by this courageous act that he gave up the struggle 
and withdrew. To these qualities were added a brilliant 
intellect, a strong sense of du'y and regularity in habits. He 
was exceedingly industrious and took all possible pains in 
supervising every department of administration. Aurangzib 
hated tyranny and took effective steps to ensure justice for the 
poorest of his subjects. 

Auiangzib earned distinction not only for his saintly 
qualities of piety and simplicity and for his deeds of courage 
and bravery, but also as a great scholar and a powerful writer. 
He was learned in Islamic theology and jurisprudence. He 
was specially interested in the works of Imam Ghazzali. He 
was equally well-versed in the secular sciences. He knew 
Arabic, Persian, Turki and Hindi, but it was in Persian 
that he wrote his many letters, some of which are available 
even today in various collections. They are models of a direct, 
simple and beautiful style, free from all verbosity, yet of great 
literary merit. The French traveller, Bernier, was not wrong 
when he wrote that “this Prince (Aurangzib) is endowed with 
a versatile and rare genius, that he is a consummate statesman 
and a great king”. 

Aurangzib has been criticised by some non-Muslim writers 
for his alleged intolerance of Hinduism. This is not borne 
out by the facts. He himself clearly staled his policy in many 
letters in which he refused to discriminate against public 
servants because of their religion. So long as a person was 
loyal to the State he had nothing to fear from the monarch. 
It is true that he ordered the demolition of certain temples, 
but his attitude in this matter is clear from his famous Banaras 
Farman in which he ordered the demolition of only such 
temples as had been built in an unauthorised manner. He 
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endowed a number of Hindu temples and places of worship 
with grants of land and issued strict orders that places of 
worship which had not been constructed in an unauthorised 
manner should not be desecrated. It is true that he made an 
effort to reform the Muslims and to give an Islamic character 
to the Slate. This was necessary if the Empire was to be 
saved. It is an elementary principle of politics that a State 
can endure only with the active support of the people or, at 
least, of a section of the people. Akbar’s policy had made 
the Muslims indifferent but had not succeeded in completely 
enlisting the support of the Hindus. A few Hindu nobles, it 
is true, put their services at the disposal of the Slate but there 
was a current of Hindu resistance present all the time. Rana 
Partap was more representative of the Hindu spirit than Raja 
Man Singh. The laxity in religious beliefs which had existed 
before the rise of Hadrat Mujaddid Alf-i-Thani had undermined 
the morale of the Muslim people. It was necessary to 
invigorate them and to give them a sense of responsibility. 
But this would have been impossible without restoring the 
institutions of Islam. Aurangzib had, therefore, to rc-imposc 
the jizyah. His measures against the Sikhs and the Rajputs were 
not dictated by religious considerations but were the outcome 
of political necessity. Just as he had to suppress the Muslim 
tribesmen of the north-west, he could not tolerate the 
contumacy of his non-Muslim subjects or the spread of anarchy 
in the Deccan brought about by the rise of the Marathas. It 
was not Aurangzib who was responsible for the decay and 
downfall of the Mughul Empire. The Empire under Akbar’s 
policy had become nobody’s business, except that of the 
Emperor. Such a structure was bound to fall at the first 
political storm that it had to face. That storm came in the 
days of Aurangzib. His great energy and ability averted the 
disaster so long as his genius was there to serve the cause of 
Islam in Hind-Pakistan. Under his weak successors all his 
great work was undone. Aurangzib was truly of the stuff of 
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which martyrs are made. He kept up the fight for his cause 
almost to the last day of his life. With an iron will he permitted 
neither old age nor disease to stand between him and his 
mission, and he retired only when he realised that the end of 
his long journey had come to give him eternal rest. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE MUGHUL ADMINISTRATION 

The Islamic theory of sovereignty has been already discussed 

in connection with the Sultanate. While dis- 
The moniirch . xx ^ 

cussing sovereignty some later Muslim writers, 

however, introduced certain foreign elements into their writings. 
Of these Abul Fadl was one ‘Sovereignty’, according to Abul 
Fadl, ‘is a light emanating from God and a ray from the sun’. 
It is communicated direct by God to kings without intermediate 
assistance of any one.* Akbar, influenced by this philosophy, said 
in one of his discussions: “We, by virtue of our being the 
shadow of God, receive little and give much”. The idea of the 
sovereign being the shadow of God is also non-Muslim in origin 
and found currency, in spite of the frequent protests of Muslim 
jurists, through writers like Abul Facjl. Such writers had strayed 
so far from Islamic ideas that to them “kingship was a gift of 
God and was not bestowed till many thousand good qualities 
had been gathered together in an individual”. Abul Fadl went to 
the extent of saying that the true monarch was best qualified 
to be the spiritual guide of his people. Such glorification of 
the monarch is essentially based on a dread of anarchy. 
Babur, Humayun, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, however, regarded 
themselves, at least in theory, as Muslim monarchs. Aurangzib 
did not permit himself any deviation from the Muslim Law. 
Neither did Akbar bring about any change in the Law. The 
Mahdar only stated the position as recognised by the Shar\ 
Its only fallacy was that it recognised in Akbar a Muslim 
monarch capable of understanding the niceties of Muslim 
Law. The whole Mughul history shows that the position of 
the monarch was exalted but not his person. If the monarch 
possessed requisite qualities for the fulfilment of his task, the 
position of the monarch became secure. 

The Mughul Government, therefore, had of necessity to be 
for the common weal. The Mughul sovereigns felt the 
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necessity of regulating their own lives in accordance with pub¬ 
lic needs. Babur and Mumayun devoted most of their time to 
Stale business. Akbar set down an exacting routine for 
himself and followed it with such regularity that it became a 
tradition in his dynasty. He retired late at night after 
finishing all State business. Jahangir and Shah Jahan gave 
considerable attention to every sphere of State activity. In 
Aurangzib’s time the slightest slackness in administration was 
brought to his notice and he issued peremptory orders. Babur 
and Humayun gave frequent public audiences. Akbar appeared 
at jharoka and gave darshan to his people where huge 
crowds assembled. Jahangir and Shah Jahan continued the 
practice. The Emperors heard the complaints of the aggrieved 
on these occasions. They also held a full durbar in the 
afternoon in what is called the Diwand-Khas-O’'Am. The 
practice was continued in the reigns of the later Mughul 
Emperors. Tresli appointments were made in this and 

increments granted to ofiicers and jagirs were conferred’. 
Ambassadors and visitors of high rank were received at 
first in the public durbar and were afterwards admitted 
to private audience. It is apparent from contemporary records 
that the Mughul Emperors devoted personal attention to State 
business. The Empire decayed only when the rulers gave up 
attending to their work. 

The monarch’s orders were usually issued Xhxongh farmans. 
The procedure in drafting the farmans was very elaborate. 
Complete records were kept and special attention was 
paid to their authenticity. If a farman involved the grant 
of cash or jagir care was taken to see that it was passed on 
to the person for whom it was meant. There were five kinds 
of seals which were used for different purposes. One seal 
was used for titles, high appointments, jagirs and sanctions 
of large amounts. Another was used for letters to foreign 
kings. The third was used for judicial transactions. The 
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fourth was used for all matters connected with departments of 
tlie palace ; and the fifth seal was used for all other matters. 
The most imporiant seal was the uzuk seal and it was 
entrusted to the most dependable person. Some Emperors 
used to keep the seal with their Queens. In important farmans 
the mark of the royal hand— panja-i-muharak —was pul at 
the bottom. 

Theoretically the sovereign's deputy was the vakil-us- 
saltanat. His authoritv, however, depended on 

The ministers 

the position of the monarch. If the Emperor 
was a minor, as^Akbar was on his accession, or incapable, he 
wielded great authority. If the monarch exercised authority 
himself, the office became purely ornamental. The chief minister 
was the r//MY/n, who corresponded to the vvuz/r of the Sultans. 
He was responsible for finance, and also exercised general 
supervision over the administration. 

‘Allami Sa‘dullah Khan, the talented diwcin of Shah Jahan 
used to sleep only for four hours. According to him, ‘loyalty 
to the salt is an approved principle, but in matters of the 
master, which concern the people, loyalty consists of having 
regard for the latter. 

The diwan was assisted by several officers of ministerial 
rank. The diwand-khalisah who looked after the imperial 
income from lands which had not been assigned, the diwan-htan 
who was responsible for the payment of salaries and the 
assignment of Jagirs, the mushrif-i-mumalik, who was account¬ 
ant general and the mustaufi-i-mumalik who was the auditor 
general. 

The Mughul Emperors had usually four main ministers 
at the centre; 


The State 
departments 


(1) Diwariy 

(2) Mir Bakhshi, 

(3) A//> Soman, and 
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(4) Sadr, 

The diwan was in charge of the revenue and financial 
matters and his duties have already been discussed. 

The mir-bakhshi was, in fact, the head of the military 
department. He dealt with all the departmental work connect¬ 
ed with the army. His department had general supervision 
over the army and its movements. The mir-bakhshi had a 
number of assistants. 

Mir-saman's department was that of the Director General 
of supplies and Industries. Mir-saman was later called khan- 
saman. His department was responsible for supplying all the 
requirements of the State and the palace in animals, raw 
materials and manufactured articles. For this purpose he had 
a number of karkhanahs under him, in some of which large 
number of artisans were employed and many useful articles 
manufactured. These factories set up a standard of excellence 
for the rest of the country. These karhhanahs were of 
course, a legacy from the Sultanate. 

The was in charge of religious affairs and dealt 

with the grants for a religious or benevolent purposes. He 
alsj acted as the chief qadi. This department was organised 
in the same way as uuder the Sultanate. 

The Miighul Emperors organised the administration of the 

revenue in accordance with the indigenous 

Revenue needs. At the head of the administration was 

administration 

the diwan or the Finance Minister. Capable 
men from all walks of life were selected to run the adminis¬ 
tration. Akbar appointed Raja Todarmal as his Finance 
Minister. Todarmal ordered the survey of land belonging to 
the State and introduced measures for the benefit of the 
cultivators. 

The Empire was divided into provinces, each province, 
into sarkars (districts), each sarkar into parganahs and each 
parganah into villages or tnaudas. The patwaris kept a 
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record of revenue in ihe maudas. There were also muqaddams 
to help the paiwaris. Each parganah had a qanungo, who 
used to advise iCnanls as well as others in respect of the 
realisation of revenue. Each porganah had an "amil or a 
collector of revenue. His subordinate staff was essentially 
the same as under the Sultans. There was one main diffe¬ 
rence: there was only one karkun, now called hiiikchL who 
kept the accounts in Persian alone. The 'amils worked under 
the provincial di^an and work of the provincial diwans was 
supervised by the imperial diwan at the capital. The Mughul 
Emperors kept a vigilant eye on the collection of revenue and 
gave all protection to the tenants against harsh collectors of 
revenue. Cases have been recorded in the time of Sliah Jahan 
of district collectors of revenue being punished for realising 
more than the annual dues. Akbar introduced the dabti 
system, in accordance with which the average yield per unit 
of area w'as calculated on the basis of the previous ten years. 
A third of tliis average was the State demand wiiich was 
realised in cash. The other methods assessment which were 
in use under the Sultans were not discarded though the dabti 
system was encouraged. 


By the time the Mughuls had established their sway, the 
people of the .sub-continent had become aware 

Judicial the fundamentals of the Muslim judical 

fystem 

system. The Shar" or the Muslim Law was 
held supreme by both the king and the subjects. The organi¬ 
sation of the judicial system of the Mughuls was entirely the 
same as that laid down by the Muslim jurists and established 
in northern India by the Sultans of Delhi’. A body of the 
learned made a recommendation for the appointment of a qadi 
after making detailed enquiries about his personal character. 
Candidature by persons for the post of judges was not encour¬ 
aged. Some of the Mughul Emperors, like Aurangzib, paid 
particular attention to the selection of qadis as they thought 
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that the stability of the State depended upon a good judiciary. 
Jahangir regarded the administration of justice as his most essen¬ 
tial duly. Sliah Jahan considered justice to be the very founda- 
lion of government, while Aurangzib said that—‘The garden of 
administration is watered by the rain of justice’. 

Tlie normal judicial work at the capital was done by the 
Court of the Chief Justice of the Empire {Qadi-ul-Qudat). He 
was assisted by a number of qadis and in the actual decision of 
cases the State employed muftis who were *ulama learned in 
Muslim Law to advise the qadis on the application of law to cases. 
Such procedure was adopted in deciding cases as led to speedy 
administration of justice. The Mughul Emperors believed in the 
maxim; ‘Justice delayed is justice denied.’ 

The duties of the chief justice of the Empire included, among 
others, the supervision over all provincial qadis. The 
chief justices were usually men of exceptional character and 
they were also entrusted with the duty of leading the Jum^ 
prayers in the capital. The courts of mazalim and siyasat 
were presided over by the Emperor who was advised by learned 
lawyers. 

The Mughul Empire was divided into several provinces 

{subahs). At the head of the provincial 
Provincial , . . i » i , n 

government administration was the governor (subahdar). 

The subahdar, like the Emperor at the Centre^ 
possessed powers to decide cases under mazalim. He did not 
have the right of inflicting capital punishment. Whenever he 
heard cases of mazalim, he had the assistance of muftis and 
also the judges of the provincial high court. The governor was 
also the provincial commandcr-in-chief or sipah salar. He was 
responsible to the Emperor for the efficient administration, 
defence, criminal justice and general welfare of the people 
within his charge. He could be dismissed only by the Emperor. 
He had a number of ministers to assist him in controlling the 
various departments which corresponded to the departments at 
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the Centre. 

The efficiency of the Mughul system of administration 
Working of the tiepended upon the attention paid to the 
administrative administration by the rulers themselves. It 
machinery seems that the Mughul dynasty was fortunate 

in having a series of efficient and capable rulers. As mentioned 
by an English historian, the Mughul Government was monarchy 
in its most engaging form. The succession of brilliant and 
efficient rulers gave the country an efficient administration for 
nearly two centuries. The Mughul Emperors were not only 
rulers but also leaders of men. They kept themselves informed 
of all administrative details through waqa'rnawisan (news 
recorders) in all places. They organised a very efficient system 
of communications and postal services. A letter despatched 
from Delhi could reach Hyderabad (Deccan) in eight days. 
Even now it takes about five days by rail. They frequently 
changed the heads of administrations. The provincial gover¬ 
nors as well as the district officers were not allowed to stay in 
a particular place for more than two or three years. There 
were regular tours, of inspection by the superior officers and 
the Emperor himself. People were allowed to file their com¬ 
plaints in an open court and they were heard. 

In the eleventh year of his reign, Akbar introduced the 

mansabdari system under which public services 
The Army and . , • .1 , , , 

the Service! organised into a single cadre. In the 

words of Abul Fadl, by this regulation ‘the 
number of attendants for all the officers and servants of the 
threshold was fixed, so that every one should keep some 
persons in readiness for service’. The purpose of the regula¬ 
tion, therefore, was to keep a number of men in readiness for 
military service under the command of the imperial officers. 
The number of soldiers which an officer was expected to 
maintain was fixed. In accordance with this system all officers 
were assigned a rank which determined their position. Akbar 
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laid down sixty-six theoritical ranks ranging from a commander 
of ten to a commander of five thousand. Later on the ranks 
were increased and we have read how Shah Jahan was given by 
Jahangir the unprecedented rank of thirty thousand. The 
personal rank did not denote the number of soldiers comman¬ 
ded by the olTicer concerned. This was denoted by an addition¬ 
al sawar rank. The sawar rank was further sub-divided in 
accordance with the number of do-aspah and sih-aspah troopers 
in the contingent commanded. The number of troopers com¬ 
manded were only a portion of the sawar rank conferred, for 
instance, if a mansabdar was serving in some distant province 
and had a rank of 5,000 dhat (personal) and 5,000 sawars, he 
would command only 1,000 soldiers. The dhat rank was 
purely personal and had no reference to the number of soldiers 
commanded. 

The soldiers were divided into two classes: tliose who were 
directly recruited and those who were recruited by the martsab^ 
dars. All of them, Itowever, were commanded by the 
mansabdars. They were further sub-divided into yak-aspali, 
do-aspah and sih-aspah depending upon the number of horses 
which they possessed. In addition there were foot-soldiers. 

The Mughuls also had an artillery which was called 
atishkhamh. The infantry-men were armed with swords, 
bows and arrows and a section of them with muskets. The 
cavalry-men carried a sword, a bow, arrows and a lance and 
the soldier and the mount alike were protected with armour. 

In theory civil servants also belonged to the mansabdari 
system though they did not command any soldiers. Sometimes 
a sawar rank was conferred to promote a civil servant without 
the corresponding duty of maintaining troopers. 

The total number of mansabs under Akbar (1590) was 1658, 
in the time of Jahangir 2069, and 8,000 under Shah Jahan and 
11,456 under Aurangzib (1690), The increase was due to the 
expansion of the Mughul Empire as well as to the inclusion 
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of several claswses of Stale servants among the mansahdars. 

All mansabdars were directly recruited by the Emperor, 
sometimes on the recommendations of leaders of military 
expeditions, governors of provinces and high court olBcials; 
and most of the appointments were made in the lower grade. 
Various sorts <^f honours were conferred on public servants, 
titles, robes of honour, cash gifts, swords and daggers, ketile- 
druins, etc. A great honour was the permission to flv one’s 
own flag and the highest honour was the use of the mahi- 
maratib and it was conferred only on holders of mcinsab of 
6,000 or above. 

The salary usually was paid in cash but sometimes jagirs 
were allotted. The jagirdars simply got the right of collecting 
land revenue from the caliivators according to the State assess¬ 
ment. The State saw that a jagirdar realised no more than the 
permitted dues. The jagirdars were not the farmers of revenue 
and they did not replace all governmental authority in ihQ jagir. 
All other agents of the Imperial Government remained stationed 
as usual and even exercised executive aiitliority, except when a 
jagirdar was appointed to hold a particular executive office as 
well. A jagirdar acquired the right of adjudicating disputes 
about the land when brought to him. A jagirdar was usually 
worse off than a mansabdar who received his salary in cash 
and who had no cost of collection to pay. Jagirs were neither 
hereditary nor permanent, and could be assigned in different 
provinces. 

As soon as a mansabdar died, it was the duty of diwan-i- 
buyntat or his representative to take charge of the dead man’s 
property. This was done to enable the State to secure the 
payment of wliatever the deceased might owe to the State. 
The State made itself responsible for the education and up¬ 
bringing of the dead man’s children. Whatever was left after 
the payment of State debts was given to his heirs. Pensions 
were sometimes given. 
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The jagir system bore a slight resemblance to the feudal 
system in Europe but the likeness was mainly superficial. 
The mansabdars had no right to the land. They only had a 
claim on the State to the extent of their salary, which the State 
made good by assigning revenue in the form of Jagirs. There 
was no hereditary nobility with a hereditary title to land owner¬ 
ship. The Mughul mansabdar was a public servant and was 
paid for the service he rendered and not for his kinship with 
some remote ancestor. The mansabdars were not a nobility in 
the European sense of the world. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


LITERATURE AND ART 

Cultural activities found an opportunity for development 
when a strong Central Government was established under 
Akbar in the north. A special feature of the Mughul Emperors 
was that each one of them was fond of arts and letters. 
There generous patronage of the arts attracted the greatest of 
Persian artists and poets to Hind-Pakistan. Most of them 
adopted the sub-continent as their home and died here. Faidi, 
‘Urfi and Naziri are names which will always be quoted with 
respect in the history of Persian literature, for their language 
and idioms. Jahangir appointed Talib of Amul his poet 
laureate, and himself prepared a selection of his verses, which 
testifies to his good taste in poetry. During the reign of Shah 
Jahan, Abu Talib Kalim and Mirza Saib arrived at Delhi 
and were favoured with royal patronage according to their 
expectations. Aurangzib was himself a writer of a high order. 
His letters have earned a place for themselves, due particularly 
to their style. In addition they are a good source for the history 
of the period. 

Babur and Jahangir are the only sovereigns among the 
Miigltul rulers who wrote their autobiograp- 
Babur's hies Babur originally wrote his memoirs in 

Turki and they were later translated into 
Persian by ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-Khanan during the reign of 
Akbar. Babur has made good use of keen powers of observa¬ 
tions in this Memoirs, He presents only well-balanced facts 
without either exaggeration or literary flourish. In Babur’s 
Memoirs we come across interesting comments on the political 
and social condition of central Asia and northern Hind-Pakistan 
which are of great importance to the historian. For instance 
the picture painted by Babur of the universally low standard 
of Indian life is as true today as it was five hundred years 
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back. In fact, the change that Indian life and culture 
underwent later on was the result of the great influence of the 
Islamic culture of central Asia. Here is the description in 
Babur’s own words which he has left for us: 

“In Hindustan there is no good horse available, nor is 
there any good meat. Grapes, melons, ice and cold water 
are unknown here. Similarly there are no baths, no colleges, 
no candles and no candle-sticks. Instead of the last named 
they have divat witich stands on three legs; in one of these 
legs they drive a piece of iron, resembling the mouth of a 
lamp-stand, into the wooden portion; there is a low burning 
wick in the other leg. On the right-hand side there is a gourd 
with a narrow hole, through which the oil comes out in a 
thin trickle. When rajas, maharajas and noblemen require a 
light at night the servants stand by them with the dirty 
divat in fheir hands. 

“There is no running water in gardens and buildings. 
The buildings are lacking in neatness and proportion as well as 
grace and symmetry. The common people move about with 
bare feet wearing only a narrow loin cloth. The women wear 
a lungi half of which they wrap round their waist while with 
the other half they cover their head (and the body.)” 

The statement of Babur gives an insight into the general 
standard of life prevailing at that time in the sub-continent. 
This standard improved considerably, especially in the cities 
while older customs and manners continued in villages. 

Jahangir’s Memoirs, too, are a mine of information about 

the life of the people in general in those 
Jahangir’s Memo- , , , . , , i • i • 

Irs (Tnzuk-i- days. Jahangir has a unique style which is 

Jabangiri) outcome of his personality. The Memoirs 

add to our information about the administration of the Empire. 
We get detailed knowledge about the organisation of courts, 
trade with foreign countries and the establishment of work¬ 
shops, granaries and freeding-houses. As far as fine arts 
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are concerned there is considerable information about painting 
in the Tuzuk, 

The Ain-hAkbari contains details of the working of the 
administrative machinery. This book gives a complete picture 
of the culture which came into existence through the Mughuls. 
Land settlement and its measurement, industry and manufacture, 
striking of coins, textile industry, inventions, justice, organisa¬ 
tion of the army, works of public welfare, increase and 
development of animal breeding—all these are described in it 
in detail. 

The Ain-i’Akbarl is the third volume of the Akbar-Namah, 
The first two volumes of this book contain a history of the 
Timurid dynasty. As the administrative reports of our limes 
provide detailed information, in the same way the Ain-i-Akbari 
gives us an account of the system of administration in Akbar^s 
days. Since Abul Fadl held high office and enjoyed complete 
confidence of the Emperor his statements are of great value 
to the historian. 

Some excellent books c n history were written during the 

Mughul period, which arc universally accepted 
Historical work s , • • , 

as authorities. Besides the Ain-i-Akhari and 

Akbar-Namah, ‘Abdul Qadir Badayuni’s Muniokhabut-Tawarikh 
and Nizamuddin Ahmad’s Tahaqat-i-Akbari were written during 
Akbar’s reign. The TarikhA-Firishtah also belongs to this 
period; it was written a Bijapur. There is a good deal of 
useful information about the Mughuls in this book. It is 
particularly useful for details of the political relations that 
were being established between the Mughuls and the Deccan in 
Akbar’s reign. For the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
the IqbaFNamah of Mu’iamad Khan, the Ma'athir-FJahangiri 
ofKhwajah Ghairat Khan, the Ma^athirA-Rahimi of ‘Abdul 
Baqi; the Padshah-Nanuih of Mirza Amin Qazwini, the Padshah- 
Namah of ‘Abdul Hamid of Lahore, Shah-Jahan-Namah of 
Muhammad Sadiq and the ^AmaUFSalih of Muhammad Salih 
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Kamboh are worth mentioning. For the reign of 'Alamgir the 
'Alamgir-Namah of Mirza Muhammad Kazim, and the Mahathir- 
i Alamgiri of Mirzii Mnh'dmmsid S'dqx Musla‘id Khan, and for 
the later period Sujan Rai’s KhuIasat-ut-Tawarikh and Muham¬ 
mad Hashim Khawfi Khan’s MurUakhahul-Liibab are well-known 
historical works which deal with political and military history. 
Here and there we come across glimpses of social and cultural 
life as well. 

Although Urdu had come into existence before the Mughuls, 

yei it was under them in particular that it 
Growth of Urdu _ i j l 

grew. For centuries caravans had been 

coming into this subcontinent from Persia and central Asia and 
tlie people who came with them in most cases adopted this land 
as their home and worked for its development and prosperity. 
Scholars, soldiers, traders, to be brief, men of every status and 
in every walk of life created altogether new conditions for the 
people of Hind-Pakistan with whom they had to deal. It 
points to their intelligence and capacity for adjustment that 
they cooperated with the new elements despite untouchability 
and caste restrictions. The Urdu language is a memory of the 
same cooperation. The court and official language was and 
continued to be Persian to the last days of Mughul rule. But 
all through this period Urdu continued to grow and develop 
steadily, though gradually. Although it enjoyed no special 
State parironage except in the last days of the nineteenth century, 
it possessed such vitality in its structure that it continued to 
grow and spread on its own, adjusting itself to the new 
conditions. This language was not specially a language of the 
Muslims. It is on the other hand a symbol of the unity of 
the Hindus and Muslims. Its cause has been served not only 
by the Muslims but also by the Hindus. Both have had an 
equal share in its growth and development. It has therefore the 
right to be the national language of both Pakistan and 
Bharat. 
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The monarchs, it is true, did not take any particular interest 
in its development, but the sufi saints who dealt with the 
common people used it in conveying their message of goodness, 
virtue and humanity to every nook and corner of the sub¬ 
continent. From the beginning it was synthetical in construction. 
The warp and woof of Islamic culture and Indian civilisation 
were woven together in its texture. It was inevitable that it 
should be popular. First spoken in the camp and the market, 
it slowly rose to the pulpit and the masnaJ, and ultimately the 
entire intellectual life of a vast section of Hind-Pakistan 
population became closely linked with this language. It is an 
invaluable gift of the Islamic period handed down to the present 
generation of the sub-continent. 

During the Mughul period Tulsi Das, Sur Das and Mira 
Bai influenced Hindu society by their verses and ideas of 
reform. The bhakti movement born as a result of the influence 
of Islam reached the common people through this simple 
language. First Akbar and then Dara Shukoh had the religious 
and scientific books of the Hindus translated from Sanskrit into 
Persian, so that closer lies between the ruler and the ruled 
might be established and that both might become familiar with 
the beliefs of the common people. In short we find every kind 
of literary activity in this period, evidence of a high standard of 
cultute and civilization. 

The Mughul Emperors and nobles were particularly interes¬ 
ted in the fine arts. Among the departments 
Fine arts: , t- , i • a i i % t 

painting established in Akbar s reign, there was one 

dealing with painting. Akbar had made 
special arrangements for his subjects to learn this art from 
Persian masters. We find in historical works an account of 
Vishwanath who was the son of a Hindu water-carrier. While 
he was only about twelve or fourteen years old, Akbar happened 
to see him draw pictures on walls with charcoal, Akbar’s 
discerning eye at once saw that the boy possessed artistic 
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aptitude. He pul Vishwanath in the charge of Khwajah ‘Abdul 
Majid, and the Hindu water-carrier’s son acquired perfection in 
his art in a short time and became a famous painter. Painting 
flourished vigorously under Jahangir who was a great critic of 
this art. He writes in his Memoirs, ‘^1 possess such expert 
knowledge in this art that if a painting is brought to me, I can 
say which particular painters have worked on it.” Among his 
court painters Abul Hasan and Ustad Mansur roseto great fame. 
Ustad Mansur was particularly proficient in painting animal life 
and flowers. 

Sir Thomas Roe visited Jahangir’s Court as the ambassador 
of the king of England. He has left an account of the Court in 
his travels. At one place he writes that he had presented to 
Jahangir a painting which he had specially ordered from Eng¬ 
land. One night when he was summoned by the Emperor he 
saw six paintings displayed on a table. The Emperor asked 
him to pick out his painting. Sir Thomas Roe admits that he 
was unable to distinguish his picture in the dim light of a candle. 
He could recognise it only after an effort lasting for some time. 
This shows how great were the masters of this art epmloyed at 
Jahangir’s Court. 

At Jahangir’s command the Court painters had prepared 
unique paintings and albums depicting birds and flowers. Jahangir 
was a lover of nature. He describes a scene from Kashmir in 
these delightful words: 

“Kashmir is an ever-green garden. So far as the eye can 
behold there is nothing but green grass, running waters, roses, 
violets, narcissuses and other flowers of hundreds of varieties. 
In spring not only the gardens and plains but even the walls 
and the doors and the courtyards are covered with anemones, 
one cannot possibly count the varieties of flowers found in 
Kashmir. Ustad Mansur, the painter, has painted more than 
one hundred different flowers at my command. In the days 
of my late father, Akbar, Kashmir did not produce any plums. 
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Muhammad Qiili Afshar brought them from Kabul, and pre¬ 
pared grafts. Thus ten or fifteen trees have been grown 
so far.” 

Dara Shukoh also patronised the art of painting. The 
Mughul school of painting influenced the art and spread through 
the entire sub-continent. Thus there grew up tlic Rajput school 
of painting, the Kangra school of painting which is only a branch 
of Mughul painting, and the Deccan school. Before the Mughuls, 
paintings were done on walls. The Mughuls started painting on 
paper and their appreciation and patronage infused a new life 
into this art. 

Besides painting, the Mughuls also patronised architecture. 

. , Specimens of Akbar’s architecture exist at 

Fatehpur Sikri. The ‘"Htiland Darwazah^' 
(‘‘High Gate”) and Shaikh Salim’s tomb are worth mentioning 
Besides them, the forts at Agra and Lahore, the great mosque 
of Agra and Humayun’s tomb are sublime specimens of the 
architecture of this period. This art developed most under 
Shah Jahan. Up till now, red stone was largely used in 
Mughul edifices; Shah Jahan imported marble from the quarries 
at Agra and used it in his buildings with considerable skill. 
The entire Toj Mahal is built in marble in which flowers 
and plants are made of coloured stones which were inset. The 
Taj, is the best specimen of Mughul architecture, of which the 
beauty of proportion cannot be praised too highly. Besides the 
Taj, the Red Fort and the Jami'‘-Masjid at Delhi were constructed 
with particular care during Shah Jahan’s reign. The Emperor 
himself was so deeply interested in architecture that he person¬ 
ally examined every detail and offered his advice to the experts. 
The fort at Agra had been originally built by Akbar, but Shah 
Jahan made important alterations in it. In this fort the Diwan- 
TKhas (the hall of special audiance) the Diwan-i-'Am (the hall of 
general audience), the Khas Mahal, the Shish Mahal, the 
Thaman Burj, Anguri Bagh and the Pearl Mosque were all built 
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by him. The excellence and delicacy of the Pearl Mosque causes 
even connoisseurs to gasp with wonder even today. The effect 
of its proportions, and the purity of the white marble cannot 
but inspire the human mind with spiritual purity and adora* 
tion. The Pearl Mosque i% a masterpiece of Mughul architec¬ 
ture. It is small but an edifice of great architectural value. 

The style of the monuments that were built at Lahore dur¬ 
ing the reign of Shah Jahan is slightly different from that of 
Agra and Delhi. The buildings at Lahore arc in brick with 
glazed tile decoration. Such tiles were in use in Sind and 
Multan also, where they were manufactured. Occasionally 
Kashani tiles were imported from Persia. Buildings with tiles 
were numerous in Lahore— Wazir Khan^s mosque^ ^Ali Mardan 
Khan's tomb, Gulabi Bagk and Chauburji are specially worth 
mentioning. At Thatta in Sind a spacious JamV Mosque built 
in the reign of Shah Jahan is in this very style, and geometrical 
figures on the tiles add to their beauty. 

Architecture could not retain for long that greatness to which 
it had risen under Shah Jahan. There were two main reasons 
for this decay. In the first place Aurangzib had to spend all 
his treasure on the Deccan wars. He did not possess sufficient 
wealth for buildings like Shah Jahan. Secondly, every art has 
its climax, after reaching which it invariably declines. This is 
what happend after Shah Jahan: architecture after reaching 
its zenith tended to decay. Some experts, therefore, maintain 
that already in the closing years of Shah Jahan’s own reign 
indications of this decay had begun to appear. 

The Badshahi Masjid at Lahore built under the supervision 
of Fidai Khan Kuka, a famous military engineer, in the reign of 
Aurangzib, displays strength and simplicity. Although it is 
much bigger than the JamP Mosque at Delhi, it lacks the latter’s 
proportion. The tomb of Aurangzib’s wife, Rabi‘ah Daurani, 
at Aurangabad, had been built after the Taj, but its height and 
width are not proportionate. The building therefore looks 
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Other arts 


unimpressive and is insignificant architecturally. 

A specimen of Mughul architecture in its closing phase is 
Safdar Jang’s tomb at Delhi, situated not far from Humayun’s 
tomb. Its artificiality is patent. Besides, it is lacking in fresh¬ 
ness and strength—qualities displayed by Humayun’s tomb 
which stands close by. This difference is quite natural, because 
Humayun’s tomb was built in those days when the Mughuls 
were surcharged with lofty ambitions whereas Safdar Jang’s 
tomb was built at a time when their power was on the wane 
and their rule had begun to suffer from weakness and confusion. 
These two specimens situated within easy distance bring out the 
fact that a nation’s architecture reflects the strength of its 
character and general life. 

The Mughul period was generally favourable to the fine 
arts. Besides painting, calligraphy also flouri¬ 
shed. Princes and sons of noblemen learnt 
calligraphy because it was considered to be a part of culture 
and education. Music also improved. Tan Sen was a favourite 
court musician of Akbar and through his efforts music made 
great progress. Nur Jahan’s interest was responsible for new 
styles in female dress, ornaments and new perfumes. In 
brief, there was no social amenity or decorative art which did 
not get an opportunity to develop itself. 

Important changes were introduced in the syllabus of 
education through the efforts of Shah 
Fathullah Shirazi in the reign of Akbar. 
Shah Fathullah was such an outstanding scholar that Abul 
Fatjl, in expressing his opinion about him, said that very few 
scholars of his standing existed in the world of Islam. During 
the later days of the Mughuls the Nizamiah system of education 
came into vogue. It aimed at creating such ability in the 
scholar as should enable him to aquire perfection in any 
branch of learning through personal effort and self study. 
This syllabus fulfilled the aims of general education and was 
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therefore, very popular. 

Education was much sought after under the Mughuls, 
Islamic schools were attached to mosques, khanqahs of the sufis 
and tombs. Sometimes the schools were housed in separate 
buildings which were constructed for the purpose by a king or 
a noble. Their expenses were met from endowments In 
addition to this permanent income they also enjoyed the pat¬ 
ronage of royalty and nobility. The recognition that learning 
and scholarship received in Hind-Pakistan attracted men of 
letters from central Asia and Persia, and most of them adopted 
it as their home and spent all their lives here. Aurangzib 
collected a band of theologians and with their united efforts 
had the Fatawa-i-^Alamgiri compiled, which is acknowledge to 
be an important work on jurisprudence. This book contains a 
code of religion for the social life of the Muslims. It is a 
valuable source of information to which one may turn with 
profit even in these days. 

During this period the principal centres of learning and 
accomplishment were Thatt^ Multan, Lahore, Sialkoi, Ahmad- 
abad, Delhi, Ajmer, Allahabad, Lucknow, Jaunpur, ‘Aziraabad 
(Patna), Dacca, Murshidabad, Surat, Bijapur, Daulatabad and 
Burhanpur etc. The expenses of the educational institutions 
were met from endowments. In addition, famous scholars 
received fixed stipends from the royal treasury so that, free 
from financial embarrassments, they should be able to devote 
their life to teaching. No fees were charged from the stu¬ 
dents; all their expenses were met from the endowments. The 
State also made land assignments in order to help them. 

The Hindus were permitted to set up patshalas where they 
made arrangements for imparting religious instruction. But in 
Government primary schools {maktabs) where elementary 
education was imparted, the Hindus and the Muslims studied 
together. There was special provision for the teaching of 
Persian in these maktabs, because it was the official language 
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of the Governmenl. Some Hindus consequenlly acquired great 
proficiency in Persian and have left works in that language, 
Even the Persians themselves acknowledge the service that 
Hind-Pakistan has rendered to the cause of Persian literature 
in the Mughul period. 



CHAPTER XXXUl 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The king in Mughul society was its head. His thoughts, 
his mode of life and his likes and dislikes created a deep impres¬ 
sion on it. Not only was he undisputed master in all matters 
of law and politics, but his personality influenced every aspect 
of culture and life. The nobles looked to the king for guidance 
and followed bis directions. The other ranks in their turn 
followed the nobles. 

Politically the nobles were the most imporiani section of 
society. They were raised to high station by 
The nobles ihe kings. Their rank could not be inherited 

and the son of the greatest started from the bottom. Three 
qualifications were indispensable in order to gain promotion: 
ability, service and a knowledge of man. Since every step in 
promotion was the result of personal effort and service, only 
experienced men rose to high ranks. There were men of 
every type and nationality among the Mughul nobles. For 
example, there was room for a Persian, a Turanian, an Afghan, 
a Muslim of Hindustan and a Hindu in the group of nobles. 
The title of ‘'Mirza’ was generally reserved for the princes or 
the king’s immediate relatives. The Jaipur raja, Jai Singh, also 
received this title as a relation of the king’s family, and he was 
called Mirza Raja Jai Singh. Sa‘dullah Khan, who was a 
Wazir of both Shah Jahan and Aurangzib, began life as a clerk, 
but by sheer dint of ability and honesty he rose to be a minister. 
Many cases are recorded of men who started in humble posts 
and later rose to higher rank. 

The Mughul nobles lived with great pomp and display. 
They received their salaries sometimes in money and sometimes 
in the form of temporary Jagirs, Since neither salary nor 
jagirs was hereditary, they were not able to amass great wealth, 
and at times were in debt. The nobles seldom practised 
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frugality, they lived in palaces and had a fairly large followings 
of sepoys and servants. When they were free from military 
operations or attendance at court, they held durbars modelled, 
on a smaller scale, on those of the royal court. When any one 
waited on them, the naqib (announcer) would call out his name 
loudly. All others, except men of the same rank, sat silent and 
respectful. Poets were in attendance in the courts of nobles, 
who were themselves interested in literature and poetry, and on 
suitable occasions would recite their laudatory poems or verses, 
which received due appreciation. The most illustrious example 
among them is that of Bairam Khan’s son, ‘Abdur Rahim Khan- 
Khanan. Some of the nobles supported a large number of 
poets and scholars by giving them stipends. A large number 
of artisans and craftsmen earned their living through the nobles’ 
personal likes, dress, decoration and necessaries of life; and 
arts and crafts thus developed and flourished. Every noble 
owned a stable which was slocked with elephants, horses and 
beasts of burden. 

Merchants of standing, men of letters, teachers, government 

officials and petty officials artists and skilled 
Middle class r ^ 

artisans of good standing were counted among 

the members of middle class. Gujrat merchants were very well 
off owing to trade with foreign countries and lived like nobles. 
Some of them were so rich that, according to the statements of 
English travellers, each one of them possessed capital bigger 
than that of the Bank of England. The honour and respect 
commanded by wealthy merchants were in proportion to the 
wealth they owned. Some had dealings with the class of nobles 
only. Artists and men of letters were highly respected. It was 
a source of fame to kings and nobles alike to serve them. 
This group included a large number of persons who were in 
receipt of stipend or ^'madad m^ash'" from the government trea¬ 
sury. A large number of cavalry men should also be included 
in the middle class. 
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111 addition to these two groups there was a third, the largest, 

^ , the common people. Small bussinessmen. 

Common people 

shop-keepers, servants e, g. barbers, washer¬ 
men, water-carriers, sweepers and personal attendants, ordinary 
artisans, carpenters, blacksmiths, farmers and more or less all 
persons of ordinary status fell within this vast group. The 
most important member of the group, and the most numerous 
was the peasant. His standard of living was higher than that 
of the present day peasant, because the population being limited 
a large portion of it was absorbed in arts, handicrafts and other 
vocations, leaving free an abundance of arable land. The 
needs of the farmer were met by the village, and they led lives 
of comparative comfort. Of course, their condition became 
precarious during famine. The government made eiforts to 
render help by remitting the land revenue and also by distribu¬ 
ting grain. But sometimes, owing to poor communications, 
government help did not arrive in time, with the result that 
famine left many towns and villages in distress. 

The subjects were generally well-off. The king took an 

interest in industries, crafts and trade. The 
Agriculture . , 

government s share in agricultural produce 

was at the most one-third. The revenue collecting staff was 
particularly instructed not to be severe. Those who brought 
fallow land under cultivation received special concessions. In 
times of need, the farmers got financial help from the govern¬ 
ment. The officials were instructed to treat them well and to 
induce them to increase cultivation, to give them money as 
taqaviy if necessary, for plough, oxen or for seed, to forego the 
land revenue if owing to excessive or scanty rains or some other 
natural cause, the crop was damaged; to find out their needs 
and grievances by meeting them in person; and not to realize 
any irregular cess from them. In short, the government’s chief 
concern was the welfare and happiness of every group of its 
subjects, specially that of the farmers, because the government’s 
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own prosperity was linked with it. The group of landlords 
did not form a barrier between the goveniment and the 
fanners. 

Industries flourished and were in a happy position. The 
, ^ , needs of the royal courts and nobles provided 

a living for a large group of skilled artisans. 
Their skill was of a distinctly high order and their manufactures 
won the approbation of the king, the nobles and European 
travellers. The textile industry was the most highly developed. 
Gujrat, Burhanpur, Jaunpur, Banaras, Patna, Dacca and Sonar- 
gaon were the big centres of this industry. Dacca muslin had 
acquired world fame. Cloth was exported from Dacca in large 
quantities, and greatly prized in Europe. Lahore, Agra, the 
provinces of Gujrat and Bengal were the main centres of silk 
textile industry. Besides meeting the needs of the country, silk 
fabric was exported even to Europe where it found a ready 
market. Shawls^ carpets, articles made of wood, decorative 
objects etc. were all well-made. The government gave direct 
help to several industries. 


Since there was peace and security in the country trade 

flourished. Merchants purchased their wares 

Trade and at one place and despatched them to another, 

cmnmerce . ^ ^ . 

earning huge prolits. Foreign trade also was 

in a happy condition. Some of the business was transacted 

through Kabul and Qandhar, but most of the trade took place 

by sea. Lahari Bunder (Sind), Surat (Gujrat), Goa, Calicut 

and Cochin (Malabar coast), Masulipatam and Negapatam 

(Coromandal Coast), Chatgaon and Sonargaon (Eastern Bengal) 

were ports of call for ships laden with merchandise. All this 

trade was, however, controlled by the European merchants, who 

reaped great profit from it Gold, silver, horses, velvet, raw 

silk, precious stones, porcelain, Abyssinian and Turki slaves 

etc. were imported, while textiles, spices and indigo were 

exported. 
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Gfnerai prosperity 


Gaiety, prosperity and plenty were everywhere. There was 
no lack of work, and although the prevailing 
rate of wages was low, necessaries of life were 
so cheap, that even a small income went a long way. An English 
historian, Moreland, has stated after careful calculation that 
during the Mughul period things were seven times cheaper than 
inl912A.C. This means that the present day prices current 
in Pakistan are thirty to thirty five times the prices of Mughul 
days, whereas prices prevailing in India are fifty times higher. 

European travellers who visited the country were full of 
praise for the abundant supply and low prices of articles. One 
traveller has stated that two square meals a day cost him only 
one or two annas. 

The big cities were full of life and activity. One European 
traveller said that Agra and Fatehpur Sikri 
were both greater than London; that there 


The cities 


was a continuous population between the two for a distance of 
twelve miles, and that there were also shops. Another traveller 
has stated that the Punjab was a fertile province and that its 
main city, Lahore, was spread over a vast area and was full of 
men and riches, being a great trading centre of India. Accord¬ 
ing to him there was no city like it, cither in Europe or in Asia. 
Delhi, Ahmadabad(Gujrat),‘Azimabad, (Patna), Burdwan, Dacca 
and Chatgaon were also very populous and flourishing cities. 

Despite Akbar’s policy of showing favour to the Hindus, his 
cult of Din-hllahi and the toleration of other 
Iflamic society Mughul Kings, and Muslim ofiicials and 

nobles, there was distinct difference between Hindu and Muslim 
manners and style of life. In certain matters Hindu society 
had made its own mark on Muslim life, yet the Muslims were 
able to maintain their national individuality and distinction, 
and their mode of life remained separate. 


¥ 


Among the Muslims adhan (call to prayer) was said into the 
ear of a newly .born baby, and after some days its head was 
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shaved. When the child attained the age of four years, four 
months and four days, the bismiUah ceremony was held. There 
was no early marriage among the Muslims. The marriage 
ceremony consisted in the reciting of verses from the Quran and 
other prayers by the qadi. After death, a Muslim was buried 
after funeral prayers had been said. 


Marriage customs 


Notwithstanding these fundamental ditferences, many cus¬ 
toms were common to both Hindus and 
Muslims. A European traveller has left the 
following description of a Muslim marriage: 

‘In arranging the match neither the boy nor the girl were 
consulted. This is a matter which is settled either by the 
parents or other elderly persons in the family. The immediate 
relatives of the boy visited the girl’s house and proposed the 
match. If the girl’s side agreed, the other side sent a ring and 
other presents. After this the girl’s side sent pan, handkerchief 
and some other articles. This is the betrothal ceremony. The 
two families indulged in great rejoicings, drums were beaten and 
there was a good deal of activity. After sometime a date was 
fixed to celebrate the marriage. The bridegroom and his 
parents accompanied by a large party proceeded to the bride’s 
house. The party included all the relations of the family, 
Sweatmeats, candy sugar, almonds, raisins and other dry fruits 
were carried in wooden trays along with a sum varying from 
one hundred to one thousand rupees according to the status 
of individuals. This sum was distributed among the bride’s 
relations. The marriage party was accompanied by a band of 
musicians and drums and carried lamps and torches. The 
bride’s relations brought colourful dresses for the bridegroom 
and flower-laden boats and ships made of paper. These were 
left on the roof. Then the ladies joined together in applying 
the ubatna to the bridegroom. Then hinna which came from 
the bride’s home was applied. Next day the marriage ceremony 
was completed. The bridegroom was clothed in red, and his 
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face covered with sehra flowers. While the ceremony was on, 
the bridegroom sat almost dumb. Both in the zananah and the 
men*s part of the house dance and music were in full swing. 
Earlier in the night there was a display of fireworks. Then the 
qadi performed the nikah ceremony, after which guests were 
treated to a banquet. Music and dance were then resumed. 
The bride’s dowry was exhibited. Then the bridegroom return¬ 
ed to his house accompanied by the bride and her dowry. 

Islam has taught that all Muslims are brothers and that 
besides piety and godliness there can be no 
*^^**^^ other distinction between them. None is 

great; similarly no one is humble. The Islamic principle of 
equality had not altogether been forgotten by the Muslims of 
the Mughul period. It is, of course, correct that Hindu manners 
and customs and their caste system had slightly influenced the 
Muslims. They were divided into groups of Iranis, Turanis and 
Hindustanis. The nobles were not free from vanity. The 
atmosphere of the royal court had enhanced the difference 
between the higli and the low. However, these di‘tinctions 
could not completely wipe out Muslim brotherhood and 
equality. In the mosque there was no distinction between the 
rich and the poor. The rows of the faithful engaged in prayers 
levelled down all differences between the great and the small. 
The "Id embrace likewise levelled all difference between the 
great and the humble, the Abyssinian and the Turk, and the 
master and the slave. In any case ability and loyalty were the 
necessary qualities for promotion in imperial service. The 
petty official could rise to the higher grade; and even though 
without wealth a man might be ennobled or reach even more 
exalted rank. In fact, Islamic society possessed great elasticity. 
It did not follow that “once a soldier always a soldier” or that 
a merchant and his children should remain for ever in trade. 
The son of the greatest mmsabdar started from the lowest rung 
of the ladder. This phase of imperial service was helpful in 
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maintaining equality. 

Islamic arts and scicncci> flourished under the Mughuls. 

Notwithstanding Akbar’s meddling with relig- 
Tbe *uiama and . ... .4 

the masbaikh *on, the scientific traditions oi the period are 

glorious. In letters Abul Fadl and Faidi and 
in theology Hadrat Mujaddid-i-Ai/d-thani and Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Haqq Muhaddith Dehlavi are outstanding personalities. Hadrat 
MuJaddid-i-Aifd-tliani occupies an unusual place in the history 
of Islam. Towards the close of Aurangzib*s reign Shah 
Waliullah Sahib, whose versatile mind opened up new vistas in 
religion, ethics, mysticism and philosophy was born. The 
religious history of Akbar’s reign is very interesting. At first 
the *ulama exercised great influence over the king and tlie 
administration. But when they quarrelled amongst themselves 
in the king’s ibadat khana (worship hall) over the question of 
seniority in seating arrangements, and instead of seriously 
pondering over religious problems indulged in hair-splitting and 
recrimination, ho lost faith in them. But it was the group 
of ^ulama that reformers arose their preaching kept intact 
the individuality of Islam thus saving the Muslims from be¬ 
coming absorbed by the Hindus. 

The most outstandidg feature of Hindu society is its caste 
distinction. Influenced by the principle of 
Islamic brotherhood, some Hindu reformers 
made efforts against caste and untouchability. But this organi¬ 
sation of society had become so much part and parcel of Hindu 
culture and faith that it could not be wiped out. Hindu society 
was divided into hundreds and thousands of smaller units, each 
unconcerned with the other. They could neither inter-marry 
nor eat together. Shudras were regarded as unclean. They 
were neither allowed admission into high caste Hindu temples 
nor could they listen to the sacred verses of the Vedas, High 
caste Hindus were obliged to take a bath after rising in the 
morning; and without doing this they could not eat their food 


Hindu society 
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which they did in the kitchen (chaukah). While food was eaten 
in the kitchen no one could enter it. They refrained from 
eating meat. The Kshatriyas^ of course, did not consider it 
objectionable to eat mutton or goat’s meat. High caste Hindus 
considered it obligatory to bathe in the Ganges once a year. 
They believed in the influence of stars, and found out the 
auspicious moment for beginning a task from the pundits. They 
made out the horoscope of a child at its birth and performed 
certain rites. When a boy attained the age of five he was 
placed under a guru. The Hindus burn their dead, and the 
ashes are thrown into the river. 

Early marriage was common among the Hindus. A widow 
could not remarry, and sati was common and continued even 
in spite of the efforts made by Muslim kings. But one good 
result of these efforts was that no woman was forced to burn 
herself against her will. An eye-witness account of a sati left by 
a European traveller is as follows:— 

The husband of a gir! of eighteen died. She announced that 
she would burn with the body of lier husband. Dressed like a 
bride she proceeded to the governor’s house with a musical band 
to obtain his permisiion. The governor took great pains to 
explain to her it was futile to die as sati; he even went so far as 
to offer her an annuity of Rs. 500/- only if she abandoned the 
idea of perishing with her dead husband. When she remained 
firm, the governor permitted her according to the royal farman. 
Then she proceeded towards the funeral pyre. She removed 
her ornaments as she came near the pyre, and handed them over 
to her relations. She kissed her child, after which she mounted 
the pyre and was burnt to death along with her dead husband. 
This traveller has also stated that many widows did not perish 
with the body of their dead husbands. 

Amusements are in life what spices are in food> pleasant 
recreations are helpful in life’s affairs. The 
®**"'*”*® Mughul kings and their subjects were lively 
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at heart and enjoyed a number of pastimes. The Muslims were 
very fond of hunting and considered it to be good for health. 
Polo was the sport for men of higher ranks. Riding and 
wrestling were popular forms of exercise and recreation. 
Kabaddi, gilli danda, hide and seek were in vogue. Chess, 
chausar, ganjfa and pachchisi were pastimes for idle moments. 
For men in the lower grades of society, fairs, festivals and 
marriage ceremonies etc. were occasions for amusement. ‘M 
Shab-i-bara^t among the Muslims, and Holi, Divali and Dusserah 
among the Hindus were celebrated with great pomp and show. The 
Mughuls introduced the New Year’s Day festival of the Persians. 

A special garment worn by the nobles was the tightfitting 

qaba. a lone: coat worn over the other clothes. 
Dress -7 » 

For summer wear, it was made of fine muslin, 
whereas for winter wear it was made of soft woollen cloth. 
There was no difference between the court dress of Hindu and 
Muslim nobles. In winter they were either cotton padded coats 
or those made of heavy fur. The nobles’ dress was encrusted 
with jewels. The dress of Muslims living in cities generally 
consisted of a shirt and shalwar (a pair of trousers). Pagri was 
the usual headgear. Red pagri was a mark of distinction for 
government servants. There was no specified uniform for the 
army, they were recognised by their arms alone. The *ulama 
wore a turban and a qaba. The Hindus wore a dhoti. In 
winter they covered their bodies with either a blanket or a thick 
quilt. The Muslim ladies wore pishwaz, shalwar and a dopatta 
(scarf). The Muslim ladies’ dress became fashionable among 
Rajput ladies. The Hindu ladies wore either a sari or a sheet 
resembling a sari. Lahnga (skirt), bodice and scarf were the 
usual dress for women in villages. The dress of their Muslim 
sisters was different, as they wore shalwar^ shirt and scarf. 

The Muslims generally ate well, bread and meat being their 
staple food. Besides this, pulao, biryanU zardah, 
fowl roasted whole, kababs (roasted meat). 
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koftahs (minced meat cooked in the form of balls), halwa and 
similar dishes were eaten. Although they were cooked daily 
for the nobles, they were enjoyed only on special occasions by 
the poor. The rich entertained generously since they enjoyed 
eating in a large company, and they engaged cooks at large 
salaries, for this purpose. There were Muslim baker’s shops in 
the cities where travellers could satisfy their wants. 

The Hindus ate vegetables,/7 m/ 7 and kachauri and also took 
condiments and pickles. Some Hindus, especially the Kshatriyas 
also ate meat. It was a common practice among peasants to 
take kichri wiili ghee. Among the cereals they ate barley, jwar 
and millet and pulses. Rice and fish were the staple foot in 
Bengal. There were very rigid rules among the Hindus as 
regards eating owing to untouchability. They ate alone. On 
the other hand, the Muslims considered it extremely objection¬ 
able to eat alone. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 

Arab traders had set up their colonies and trade centres on 

the western coast of India before the Muslim 

Muslim settltments /.n i -i-i a ^ ^ _ 

in the south conquest of Sind. These Arab traders con¬ 

trolled the maritime trade of the East and the 
West in the eighth century A. C. In addition to Malabar, the 
Arabs had their other trade-centres on the eastern coast during 
the ninth and tenth centuries A. C. Moving gradually from 
the coast towards the interior, the Muslims had built their 
mosques in all the principal cities of southern India where they 
lived respectably. The ruler of Malabar, called samorin 
(Samori), was particularly fond of these Arab traders; he even 
helped and encouraged them to spread their religion. The 
reason for this was that with the growth of their trade there 
was also a corresponding increase in the income of the State. 
In addition the Arab traders were permitted to take with them 
new converts to Islam on voyages outside India. The Moplas, 
Nawait and Labhe of south India are descendants of these Arab 
traders who settled down in south India and married Hindu 
wives. 


At the time that the Arab traders were setting up their 


Bhakti movement 


colonies in South India, there was severe 
struggle going on between Brahminism, Jai¬ 


nism and Buddhism. Finally Brahminism completely ousted 


Buddhism and weakened Jainism. The secret of this success 


lay in the fact that the followers of Brahminism were in power 
and in spreading their religion they not only used arguments 
but power as well. Large numbers of Buddhists and Jains were 
wiped out in numerous places. In the days of such spiritual 
stirrings, social and religious ideas of Muslim settlers in south 
India influenced the Hindus amongst whom they lived. It was 
not merely an accident that during the eighth and tenth centuries 
religious movements aiming at reform arose in south India, 
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Brahminism had a double set of teaching for the high and the 
low grades of society. The common people were involved in 
idolatory and superstition. The high and intelligent sections 
of society believed in the existence of God but attached more 
importance to intellectual and scholarly discussions than to 
devotion of the heart, which could not satisfy the heart. Besides 
this ,the social distinctions of the caste system were emphasized 
to the utmost limit, which scarcely allowed any equality among 
human beings. Such were the conditions in which Muslim 
preachers taught of Divine unity and equality of human beings, 
which were bound to be effective. Although the Muslims 
lacked political power in south India yet their numbers increas¬ 
ed steadily. The Arab traveller Mas‘udi who visited the 
country in the tenth century and Marcopolo who came later 
have both mentioned the descendants of these Arabs and new 
converts to Islam. Both the descendants of Arabs and the 
converts to Islam were respected members of the community 
and some of them possessed such access and influence at the 
courts of Hindu rulers that they were appointed to posts in the 
army and navy and held even higher offices in the ad¬ 
ministration. 

While Islamic teaching was silently penetrating into south 
India during the eighth to tenth centuries, the songs of poets 
Alore (the Vishnuile) and Udyar (the Shivite) became very 
popular. These songs laid great stress on bhakti i.e. service 
or devotion to God. It is historically important to ask why 
such religious thoughts arose in south India whereas during the 
previous centuries there is no sign of the existence of such 
religious ideas. 

Certain scholars who have gone into the matter hold the 
view that for centuries there existed a Christian population in 
the south and that the movement was the result of their ideas. 
In the first place it is clear that the Christian population was 
very small and that, too, was confined to a few cities. Secondly, 
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it had been in existence and sometime its influence, if any, 
should have been felt. From the account left by the Arab 
traveller Mas‘iidi it transpires that the Muslim population in 
south India had increased appreciably, and occupied an 
important place in religion and society. Besides traders, Muslim 
preachers were also always busy and the nature of the religious 
movement made it clear that it was their influence and that of 
Islam which was the fountain-head of this movement. 

Shankra Acharya holds a lofty place in the reform of the 
Hindu faith. He tried to remove differences, and brought 
about a good deal of uniformity in beliefs and thought. He 
introduced revolutionary changes in the Brahmanical religion 
and it is true to say that he founded a new religion in place of 
Brahminism. His teaching also reveals traces of Islamic influence, 

The Alorites taught the Divine unity through their songs, 
and held the soul to be imperishable. They also opposed the 
Vedas,mi Shastras and religious riles, Ramanuj, born in 
1016 A.C. laid down that bhakli i.e, love and devotion were 
the foundation of religion, without whicli men cannot attain 
salvation. Ramanuj opposed Shankra Acharya’s philosophy 
of Immanence of the Divine Being which was lofty from the 
point of view of intellectual hair-splitting, but lacked warmth of 
heart and devotion. He exhorted all believers in bhakti to 
treat all human beings as equals. He instructed the low castes 
also in bhakti, but he did not openly oppose the caste system, 
because he did not want to bring about a revolutionary change 
in Hindu society. The bhakti movement which he started 
flourished in several provinces in northern India and 
acquired a revolutionary colour. Among the teachers of his 
school, Ramanand in the fourteenth century was the first to 
raise his voice against the caste system. 

The Khalji and Tughluq Sultans ruled in Delhi when 

Ramanand preached. It was during this 
Ramanand . . , * « , 

period that the famous sufi saint, Shaikh 
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Nizam-ud-din Auliya, disseminated, without any distinction of 
carte creed, the teachings of love and humanity, and his 
disciples reached every part of India to reform the lives of the 
poor, the friendless and the low caste people. Some scholars 
arc of the opinion that Ramanand, too, benefited from the 
company of sufi saints. It is admitted by all that Ramanand 
spent a long time travelling in different parts of the country and 
finding out the conditions prevailing there. After studying 
religious and social conditions he came to the conclusion that 
unless fundamental change was introduced in the beliefs of the 
Hindu faith, reform was impossible. Accordingly he collected 
around himself a group of disciples to enable him to put this 
idea into practice. Of these, twelve disciples became famous 
later on. They all belong to low castes and Kabir a 
Muslim, was one of them. Ramanand made it unnecessary to 
have faith in the Vedas and the Shastras, and resolved to put 
an end of the caste system. He had his teachings preached 
through the local dialects of northern India instead of through 
Sanskrit. He made Rama the object of his devotion instead of 
Vishnu, and laid special stress on the purity of morals without 
which salvation can not be attained, no matter how extensive 
our knowledge. 

After his death Ramanand’s followers were split into two 
groups. One of them aimed at reforms Xhxo\xg\y bhakti while 
retaining the then prevailing social system. Tulsi Das, the 
famous poet of Akbar’s regime whose Ramayana has become 
so popular, belonge to this class. The leader of the other 
party was Kabir who made it the object of his teaching to 
root out the caste system by preaching the creed of bhaktL 

Kabir was born in the house of a Muslim weaver of 
Banaras in 1398 A.C. While quite young he 
joined Rama-nand’s group of disciples. All 
through his life he conveyed his teachings of MaA://to the com¬ 
mon people through his dohas. The language of his verse was 
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simple, sweet and telling. His verse and message became 
popular and some of his verses were preserved in the memory 
of the common people as familiar sayings. Kabir’s ideas were 
so absorbed in the cultural life of the common people of 
northern India that their influence lasted, to some extent, for 
several centuries. 

The message that Kabir delivered was unique in its appeal 
as also in its style. His voice passed both passion and 
sincerity which are not to be found in any other preacher. He 
presented truth and falsehood in his teaching as two distinct 
and separate objects. Sometimes his tone seems bitter, but he 
had no choice. He could not present his message in unambi¬ 
guous words unless he sometimes used harsh words. He made 
teaching of divine unity the foundation of all devotion. He 
exposed religious rites and customs and tried to bring into 
prominence the true religious spirit so that it should guide 
human life along the path of bliss and well-being. The mulla 
and the pundit both became targets of his criticism. He deno¬ 
unced all acts of hypocrisy that are committed in the name 
of religion. He was an ordinary man of the world and earned 
his living as a weaver. He taught that it was not necessary to 
renounce the world. He owed his belief to the essentially 
Islamic teaching that the gate of the world should be opened 
with the key of faith. He has, therefore, taken to task in his 
pointed verses all those who observe asceticism or renounce the 
world and break away from mankind. 

Kabir was the greatest standard-bearer of love and 
humanity in the history of the medieval Hind-Pakistan. He 
addressed the common people in their own language and tried 
to extricate them for the superstitions in which they had 
remained entangled for centuries. He looked critically at all 
meaningless ritual, and laid down that, should it prove to be a 
stumbling-block in the path of sincerity and devotion, it should 
be tom out and cast away. 
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If wc look a little more deeply into Hind-Pakistan history 
it will have to be admitted that the principle of equality that 
came with Islam to this sub-continent was part of a great 
revolutionary movement. Kabir carefully assimilated the 
revolutionary principle to the Indian environment and presented 
it in such a manner and in such terms as to disguise its foreign 
origin, so that it could be accepted without hesitation by the 
people. But the fact is that the teaching he presented was so 
revolutionary that it could be acceptable only when the entire 
social structure of the Indians could be changed. But the 
bhakti movement lacked the national incentives needed for this 
purpose. The principle of equality that Islam brought with it 
to India was a great challenge to the life of Indians. They 
tried to understand it, but their effort was half-hearted. Thus 
was created another sect in the followers of Kabir known as 
Kabirpanthis. 

Brahminism has always been elastic, and it has tried to 
engulf conflicting elements. To take a racial example. Scythains, 
Sakas and other elements from central Asia which entered the 
Indian population in the space of a few centuries, became 
part and parcel of the Brahmanical organisation. Since these 
invading peoples possessed on particular way of life to present, 
they soon lost their individuality in no time: they were turned 
salt in the salt mine. Buddhism had, likewise, presented in its 
teaching principles which would have uprooted Brahminism. 

Islamic teaching was much more hostile to the Brahmanical 
order of life than Buddhism, yet it was, in a way, of a slightly 
different varitcy, Influenced by Brahmanism, Buddhism held 
idol-worship as legal for the simple reason that Buddha’s idol 
had been included among the Brahmanical gods. In addition 
to this, while moral principles were acepted in Buddhism there 
was no clear indication about the Divine Being in it. In other 
words, teaching embraced such moral principles as did not 
make it binding to accept the existence of God. On the other 
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hand Islamic morality rests on the clear acceptance of the God¬ 
head and in having a belief in Him. This difference of point 
of view changed the moral aspect considerably so far as Islam 
is concerned. Socially and from the point of view of belief 
Islam brought a revolutionary message for all the world. 
Those who accepted it could never accept a compromise which 
would weaken their fundamental belief. So it happened in 
Hind-Pakistan too. 

Islamic culture in India accepted certain superficial in¬ 
fluences. But there was a limit beyond which such influences 
could not go. Islamic teaching was to remove certain defl- 
ciencies in the social and spiritual life of the Indians, but Islam 
could not fulfil its mission through indifference of its own 
rulers. At the same time Brahmanism could not absorb it in 
any way, and it retained its individuality. 

The bhakti movement that Kabir promulgated was 

bound to leave its mark in different parts of 
Guru Nanak i 

the country. The message of unity of the 

Divine Being and equality of mankind was such a source of life 
that it would have been surprising had it been otherwise. 
Dadu, Nama Deva, Dharma Dasa, Chaitania and Mira Bai, all 
made the message of bhakti known. In the Punjab, the same 
principles were presented by Guru Nanak. He was born in 
1469 A. C. and died in 1559 A. C. He was influenced by 
Kabir’s teaching. Consequently we come across Kabir’s 
dohas and the verses of Muslim sufis in the Adi Granth, the 
sacred book of the Sikhs. 

Guru Nanak taught unity of the Divine being, who is the 
Creator of the whole world. He opposed caste system and 
idol-worship and accepted the principle of equality of human 
beings. The Granth Sahib teaches honesty and truth and aims 
at the removal of caste distinctions. Guru Nanak’s followers 
are called Sikhs. In its earlicrs stage the Sikh religion aimed at 
reforming the morals of the people. But under Guru Gobind 
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Singh, the tenth Guru, the political and military organisations 
of the Sikhs were brought about. They thus became a martial 
sect, although the fundamental principle of Guru Nanak’s 
leaching was opposed to formation of religious groups, and he 
did not wish to cut himself off from the wider humanity. In 
the days of Jahangir, Guru Arjun opposed the Mughul rule 
and thus started a series of Sikh revolts, and they now 
assumed a political and military status. Their revolts continued 
down to tlie reigns of ‘Alamgir and Bahadur Shah. 

Despite its shortcomings the bhakti movement made a 

profound impression upon Hindu beliefs and 
Sufi saints lit l *4- <* 

thoughts. It appears from the writings of 

leading preachers of bhakti that they were largely influenced 
by Islamic teaching. Not only were its beliefs to a great extent 
Islamic, it also owed its diffusion to Islam through the acceptance 
and promotion by Muslim sovereigns of the language of the 
common people; thus releasing Hindus from the shackles of 
Sanskrit. This led to the growth of vernacular languages and 
the release to a large extent, of the common people from 
mental enslavement, Islamic mysticism (tasawwuf) was, under 
the Turks and Mughiils, influenced by Hindu philosophy in the 
same manner as the bhakti movement was influenced by Islam. 
The sufis of the early Islamic period were different and they 
carried out their duty as preachers of Islam by guiding and 
directing people. But during the Mughul period Islamic 
mysticism was, to a some extent, influenced by the ideas 
of the Vcdantic philosophy, and the sufis became indifferent 
to their duty. Before the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, the 
missionary efforts of Shaikh Isma‘il of Lahore and Shaikh ‘Ali 
bin ‘Uthman Hujwiri, commonly known as Data Ganj Bakhsh, 
had been in progress. Similarly, Khwajah Mu‘in-ud-din 
Chishti established his missionary centre at Ajmer. He founded 
the Chishtiyah school of sufism in India, which discharged 
its duty of directing and guiding the people in parts of the 
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sub-continent. Khwajah Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh 
Baba Farid Ganj-i-Shakar and Hadrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya 
were three outstanding personalities in this school. Akbar was 
intensely devoted to a Shaikh of the same order, namely Shaikh 
Salim Chishti, and it was after him that he had named his son, 
Salim. Besides this school, others that did missionary work 
were the Qadiriyah^ Suhrwardiyah and the Naqshbandiah orders. 
Through the efforts of these noble souls, Islam spread in areas 
which were far removed from the centre. At Agra, Dchli, 
Ahmadabad, Ahmadnagar and Gulbarga Islamic power rose to 
great heights. People living around these centres are, to a 
large extent, non-Muslims even today. This is a clear proof 
of the toleration practised by Muslims. Had political influences 
been at work in spreading Islam, these centres would certainly 
have had a majority cf Muslim population. Through the 
efforts of the sufis Islam spread in Kashmir, Bengal, Punjab, 
Sind and the N.W.F. Province and their lasting effects arc 
visible even today. 

During the Lodi period Sayyid Muhammad, darvesh and 

scholar of Jaunpur, claimed to be Mahdi and 

MahdaYl stated that his aim was to insist upon the 

movement ^ ^ . , . , ., 

performance of religious duties and avoidance 

of what has been forbidden in Islam. The movement acquired 

particular strength through Shaikh ‘Alai, a famous divine of 

the day who joined it later on during the reign of Islam Shah 

Suri. Shaikh ‘Alai was put to the sword at the fatwa (verdict) 

of Shaikh Makhdum-ul-Mulk. This gave a great fillip to the 

growth and development of the Mahdavi creed. Makhdum- 

ul-Mulk had issued a decree against Mubarak also and tried to 

have him arrested, but without success. 

Shaikh Mubarak and his two sons Abul Facjl and Faieji had 
to go into hiding. The orders to arrest Shaikh Mubarak and 
his sons were at last cancelled at the instance of Mirza *Aziz 
Kuka, and after some time they went to the imperial court 
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where their influence increased considerably. 

Makhdum-ul-Mulk was sent on a pilgrimage. He died in 
Gujrat on his return from Mecca. Shaikh Mubarak convinced 
Akbar that, according to the dictates of Islam, when there was 
a difference of opinion among the divines over legal matters the 
‘just imam* (king) was authorised to accept a verdict which 
in his opinion was correct. This view was defective in the sense 
that Akbar, having had no education, was not thoroughly 
acquainted with legal justice. Shaikh Mubarak prepared a 
document to this effect and secured the signature of the court 
divines on it so as to use it as a proper authority. 

Akbar allowed himself still greater freedom of mind, and 
he founded what became known as Din-i-Ilahi (Divine religion). 
Din-i-Ilahi was in reality no religion at all. Akbar’s followers 
acknowledged him as their spiritual guide, and promised to 
sacrifice their life, wealth, honour and faith for him. This 
meant that they had complete faith in Akbar, and that his 
opinion was better than their intellect and that his direction was 
a source of salvation for them. Akbar was influenced by the 
Zoroastrian and Jain beliefs. Respect to the sun and fire and 
the giving up of the eating of meat became part of his creed. 
But Akbar did not deliberately renounce Islam nor did he 
persuade anyone to do so. Previously, too, there had been 
many religious teachers who admitted the followers of different 
creeds to their order and, unmindful of their religious convic¬ 
tion, they attended to their spiritual needs. Akbar, too, 
followed them. It never entered his mind to abandon Islam as 
a religion. He did not correctly understand the sufistic doctrines 
of the immanence of God, but built upon it a structure which 
suited his own principles and which came very near to disfavo¬ 
uring Islam. The followers of Din-i-Ilahi belonged to different 
religions, and Akbar had separate instructions for each of them. 
However, some historians have exceeded the limit, complicating 
the problem of Din-i-Ilahi unnecessarily. This creed should be 
taken to be an ofifshoot of the bhakti movement, because many 
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of its features were to be found in the Din-i-Ilahi which 
reflected a good many creeds of the day, namely, Hinduism, 
Tasawwuf (mysticism) and local faiths. 

Din-i-Ilahi died a natural death after Jahangir’s accession. 

However, the loudest voice that was raised 
Hadrat Mujaddid- m i i 

i-AlM-thani against this aposiacy was thut of Shaikh 

Ahmad, who is known as Hadrat Mujaddid-i- 
Alf-i-thani. Frist of all he opposed all un-lslamic customs 
and practices. Once, when he had to attend Jahangir’s court 
he refused to bow to him. Some courtiers who did nor approve 
of the Mujaddid’s teaching incited the king by saying that 
the Mujaddid obfected to bowing before the Emperor who was 
the shadow of God. Thus be remained in captivity at Gwalior 
for over a year. He was, at last, set free, and the king was 
much impressed by his ways and thoughts. 

The Mujaddid put an end to apostacy that had started under 
Akbar, tried to establish uniformity between the Shari 'at (religious 
law) and the tariqat (path), and offered a new explanation of the 
doctrine of the immanence of God. He held that immanence 
lacked in reality. It is only what appears to the eye because the 
Creator and the creature cannot be one. It is not for the creature 
to merge into the Creator. It is, on the other hand, its duty to be 
His slave, which exactly corresponds to Islamic ideals. It was a 
great revolutionary idea, the effects of which proved to be both 
lasting and profound. He utilised the Naqshbandiah school of 
sufisni to which he himself belonged for the purpose of diffusing 
his ideas. The Persian influence which had left its mark on Islamic 
tomvivw/now began to vanish owing to Hadrat-i- Mujaddid’s new 
explanation of the immanence of God, and preserve their religion. 
Later on Shah Wali Ullah tried to reconcile the views of Ibn-i- 
‘Arabi and Hadarat Mujaddid, add this imparled strength to the 
body of Islamic life. The Shah Sahib’s di-sciples, however, could 
not prevent the decay of the Empire and the Islamic society. 
Nevertheless the Islamic spirit survived and it assumed new forms. 



PART V 


The Decline of the Mughul Empire 

CHAPTER XXXV 

EUROPEAN NATIONS COME TO HIND-PAKISTAN 

The commercial contacts of I lind-Pakistan with the countries 
of the West go back to very ancient times. 
Trade with foreign Under the Muslim rule they were further 
strengthened. The trade between the East 
and the West flowed through the land as well as the sea routes. 
The land route passing through Lahore and Kabul or through 
Qandhar and Multan reached Iran, which was connected with 
Transoxiana on the one hand and Baghdad, Syria and Turkey 
on the other by a unmber of caravan routes. Several ports on 
the coast of Hind-Pakistan. Lahiri (in Sind). Surat, Broach and 
Cambay (Gujrat), Goa, Calicut and Cochin (in Malabar) 
deserve special mention. From these ports favourable winds 
carried the ships to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, and from 
there the commodities of Hind-Pakistan reached the markets of 
Europe, passing through Constantinople, now known as 
Istanbul, Alexandria, Venice and Genoa. In the fifteenth 
century when the Turks established their ascendancy in south¬ 
west Asia and on the waters of the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas, these routes were lost to the nations of Europe. The 
European traders who had been earning huge profits through 
this trade suffered heavily and the prosperity of Venice came 
to an end. Hence they began to think of discovering new 
routes to continue their trade with the East. It was in the 
course of his search for a new route to the East the Columbus 
discovered America. The Portuguese sailors tried to discover 
a route by going round the continent of Africa and ultimately 
Vasco de Gama succeeded in rounding the Cape of Good Hope 
and reaching the coast of this sub-continent. He landed ar 
Calicut on the 27th May, 1498. This event proved to be the 
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first link of a chain of events which gradually brought several 
countries of the East under the rule of the Europeans. 


The Portuguese being the foremost among the European 


The Protuguese 


nations to discover a new route to the East, it 
was only natural that they should be the first 


to obtain a hold over the sea-borne trade of the Indian Ocean. 


They established their trade centres on the western coast of 
south Hind-Pakistan; but they did not stop here, and it was not 
long before that they began to strengthen their political contacts 
and influence by participating in the quarrels of the rajas of the 
South. They began to harass the Arab traders who had been 
carrying on export and import business in the port towns of 
Malabar. The raja of Calicut, zamorin, disapproved of this 
conduct of the Protuguese; they retaliated by making a 
conspiracy against him and entered into an alliance with the 
raja of Cochin. In 1509 Alfonso de Albuquerque was appoin¬ 
ted viceroy of the Portuguese dominions in the east. Two years 
later he captured the port of Goa which belonged to Bijapur. 
The Portuguese treated the Muslims of Goa most mercilessly and 
tried to spread Christianity at the point of the sword. Grad¬ 
ually they succeeded in seizing more ports and in course of time 
their flag was hoisted on Diu, Daman, Salsette, Bassien and 
Bombay on the west coast and St. Thome and Hugh in the 
Bay of Bengal. Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat wanted to crush 
their power with the help of the ruler of Eygpt, and in 1508 
their combined fleets won a brilliant victory over them near 
Bombay. But in the following year the Portuguese retrieved 
their position by defeating their opponents. 

In Hugh and Satgaon also the conduct of the Protuguese 
was reprehensible. They harassed the Indo-Pakistan traders 
and imposed heavy duties on them; they captured Hindu and 
Muslim children and forcibly converted them to Christianity, 
Their cruelties continued unchecked for a long time; in fact 
they had become so strong that their activities could not be 
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suppressed even in the time of Akbar. Ultimately, however, 
Shah Jahan decided to punish them. The Mughul forces 
surrounded Hugh and captured it in 1632. For some time they 
were able to retain their hold on the trade of the Indian Ocean, 
but in the course of the following century that was also lost to 
them, and their ascendancy in the East came to an end. The 
prejudices and narrow-mindedness of the Portuguese had made 
them unpopular everywhere; they behaved like robbers rather 
than traders. With the discovery of Brazil in South America 
their attention was diverted to that part of the world. More¬ 
over, other European nations had also begun to take an active 
interest in the affairs of the East. The Portuguese, unable to 
resist them, had to abandon the struggle. 

Other nations of Europe tried to discover a route to Hind- 
_ Pakistan by going in a northerly direction 

just as the Portuguese had done by going 
southwards; but their efforts were rendered fruitless by the 
frozen seas of the north. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the English and the Dutch decided to break the 
Portuguese monopoly of eastern trade. The Dutch succeeded 
in expelling them from the islands of south-east Asia and 
establishing their ascendancy instead. On the soil of the sub* 
continent also they set up their trade centres at several places, 
of which Pulicat, Surat, Chinsura, Qasim Bazar, Patna, Nega- 
paiam and Cochin deserve special mention. In course of time 
they deprived the Portuguese of their hold on the trade of 
Hind-Pakistan and Ceylon. In 1622 the British expelled them 
from the Persian Gulf also. With the break-up of the Portu¬ 
guese monopoly of eastern trade a bitter struggle ensued bet¬ 
ween the Dutch and the English. In 1623 a Dutch officer 
at Amboyna arrested ten Englishmen on a charge of conspiracy 
and had them executed. English writers have ever since 
spoken of this incident as “the massacre of Amboyna”. 
However, in the end Holland could not succeed against her 
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rival and by the middle of the eighteenth century her influence 
was considerably diminished. 

The British East India Company was set up on the 31st 

December 1600 and was granted a monopoly 

The East India of trade with the eastern countries by a char- 
Conipany 

ter of Queen Elizabeth. In the beginning it 
had to meet a number of diflicultics, but it exhibited great 
perseverence in facing the dangers involved in travelling on the 
high seas, establishing business contacts with other people and 
resisting the hostility of several European nations. Originally 
the Company wanted to set up its business in the islands of 
the south-east archipelago, but the Dutch had already secured 
a strong hold in that region. Hence in 1608 the British turned 
their attention to the mainland. In the following year Captain 
Hawkins was sent to the Court of Jahangir, but the Company 
was unable to get the Emperor’s permission to set up a factory 
at Surat. Subsequently the Company secured the appointment 
of Sir Thomas Roc as an envoy of the King of England by 
undertaking to pay his expenses. It was hoped that his efforts 
would result in more favourable concessions from the Mughul 
Government. Thomas Roe remained at the Imperial Court 
for three years and although he was able to get some conces¬ 
sions for his masters, no permanent treaty, the Company’s 
main object, was signed. The Company soon started its 
business on the eastern coast also and secured a farman from 
the ruler of Golconda for permission to carry on trade in the 
ports lying in his dominiom In 1639 when its claim over the 
port of Madras was recognized the Company built the fortress 
of St. George and laid the foundation of the city. In 1668 
Charles II, the king of England, handed over to the East India 
Company the port of Bombay on an annual rent of £ 10. 
Within ten years Bombay had grown to a considerable size 
and the head office of the Company was shifted there from 
Surat. In 1611 the Company had already set up an office at 
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Hugli. Its business had by now become so firmly established 
that the British government decided to continue the concessions 
that were originally granted to it. Along with their trade 
activities the Britisli were always anxious to push forward their 
political interests. The governor of Bombay had written as 
early as 1669 that ‘Ave should have our trade goods in one 
hand and sword in the other”. The Directors of the Company 
had approved of this view and recorded that in arranging its 
political and military affairs it should keep in view the fact 
that the British rule would be established in Hind-Pakistan. 
The Company's authorities acted tactlessly and without fore¬ 
sight, for they took a hasty step in blockading the ports on the 
western coast and plundering the Imperial ships. For this act 
of high-handedness it was severely punished by the Emperor 
‘Alamgir and was ultimately forced to tender unconditional 
apology. The Emperor accepted its apologies but it had to 
pay a war indemnity. Bengal also the Company suffered a 
similar defeat but was let off in the end by the Emperor who 
issued a fannan of pardon. In 1698 the Company secured 
zamindari rights over three villages; one of these was Kalighat 
which later came to be known as Calcutta. 

The prosperity of the Company had begun to rouse the 
jealousy of many people and they had started attacking its 
right to hold a monopoly of trade in the East. In 1698 the 
Parliament declared the trade with Hind-Pakistan open to all. 
A new Company was started and although it could not beat its 
old rival, the latter was involved in a number of difficulties 
and complications. The British Government, however, exer¬ 
cised its pressure and consolidated the two Companies into a 
single concern which came to be known as ‘The United East 
India Company’. Thus in 1709 the monopoly of eastern trade 
was once again given to a single body of merchants. In 1718 
the Mughul Emperor, Farrukh Siyar, granted very generous 
concessions to the Company. For a nominal payment of three 
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thousand rupees it was given the right of carrying on trade in 
Bengal, and through an Imperial farman instructions were issued 
to the elfect that no tax was to be levied on its servants. The 
greatest concession however was in respect of the Company’s 
currency which was recognized by the Government of the 
Emperor. The Britishers had by now realized that the power 
and prestige of the Mughul Emperor had declined considerably; 
hence they began to strengthen their contacts with the provincial 
and other local authorities. In 1739 they entered into an 
alliance with the Marathas and established friendly relations 
with the Nizam and the Nawwab of Carnatic. The three main 
centres of the Company’s activities now were the cities of 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. 

France was the last of the European countries to join the 
struggle for securing control over the trade 
with eastern conntries. The French East 
India Company was established in 1646. Its office was set up 
at Surat in 1668 and at Masulipatam in the following year, A 
few years later was founded the town of Pondicherry which 
subsequently became the capital of French dominions in 
Hind-Pakistan; in 1609 Chandemagar was built on the bank of 
the Hugli. The France had not been able to stabilize their 
settlements before they were called upon to fight against the 
Dutch settlements in Asia as a result of the commencement of 
hostilities between the mother countries in Europe. The war 
which lasted over a long period adversely affected the interests 
of France in the East and the French Company remained in 
obscurity for some time. In 1720, however, it was re-organized 
and its position began to improve. With the appointment of 
Dupleix in 1742 as the governor of Pondicherry the policy of 
the French Company took a new turn. He wanted to see the 
French Empire established in the East. In 1740 war broke 
out in Europe between England and France with the result that 
their representatives in the sub-continent also began to fight. 
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The politics of the Deccan had now become very comijli- 

cated. Legally speaking the entire sub-conti- 
^e^first Carnatic under the sway of the Mughul 

Government, and the Nizam was only a 
suhaftdar on their behalf; the Nawwab of Carnatic was a 
subordinate of the Nizam, while the English and French fac¬ 
tories of Madras and Pondicherry lying on the eastern coast 
of the peninsula were under the Nawwab. But the decline of 
the Mughul power and the revolt of the Marathas had made 
the legal position meaningless. In 1743 the Marathas invaded 
Carnatic, raided the country, killed the Nawwab and carried his 
son-in-law, Chanda Sahib, as a prisoner. The Nizam installed 
Anwar-ud-din as the Nawwab of Carnatic. 

In 1744-45 war broke out between the two Companies, 
The English captured a few ships of the French and started 
preparations for a naval attack on Pondicherry, Dupleix wrote 
to La Bourdonnais, the governor of Mauritius, to send help. 
He came with a fleet of eight ships, reaching Pondicherry in 
July 1746. When the British commander saw this he made a 
retreat and took shelter in Hugh, The French laid siege to 
Madras and captured it after a short scuffle. 

The French victory was however short-lived. La Bourdon¬ 
nais started negotiations with the English without the permission 
of Dupleix and in spite of his instructions to the contrary 
concluded peace, promising the restoration of Madras for a 
stipulated sum of money. This led to an open quarrel between 
them: La Bourdonnais claimed that he derived his powers 
direct from the Governmeni of France and as such was not 
bound by the orders of Dupleix, but with the break-up of the 
monsoons he was forced to leave Madras. Dupleix seized 
the opportunity, and repudiating the treaty made by La 
Bourdonnais he attacked Madras and gave it up to plunder. 
With the departure of La Bourdonnais, however, the French 
supremacy in the Indian Ocean came to an end, The British 
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fleet commanded by Boscaven made an unsuccessful attempt 
to* besiege and capture Pondicherry. In the meantime the 
peace of Aix-la Chapellc was signed; fighting was stopped at all 
fronts in the East as well as the West and Boscaven returned 
to Europe along with his fleet. The eastern possessions of the 
two Companies were not affected by this war. During the 
course of the first Carnatic war the French had enjoyed a 
position of supremacy but in the end they were unable to 
obtain a victory over their opponents. 

The first Carnatic war had shown that ultimate victory 
in the conflict among European nations for 
Carnatic War supremacy in the East would to a large extent 
depend on naval supremacy. Duplcix was an 
intelligent and ambitious man. He soon had a thorough grasp 
of the internal politics of the Deccan and was able to form a 
policy to suit the prevailing conditions. He wanted to secure 
the cooperation of some Indo-Pakistani prince by offering him 
military assistance and then expel the British from the Deccan. 
He was carried away by his enthusiasm to such an extent that 
he closed his eyes to the financial and commercial affairs of the 
Company and began to oflfer high stakes in the game of 
politics. 

The death of Asaf Jah I in 1748 was followed by a war of 
succession. His soon, Nasir Jang succeeded to the nizamat, 
but he had a rival claimant in the person of Muzaffar Jang, a 
grandson of the late Ni^am. It was also in this year that 
Chanda Sahib who had been released by the Marathas put 
forward his claim to the office of his father-in-law. Duplcix 
made a secret alliance with Muzffar Jang and Chanda Sahibs 
The combined forces of the allies defeated and slew Nawwab 
Anwar-ud-din in the battle of Ambarin 1749. The Nawwab’s 
son, Muhammad ‘Ali, fled to Trichnapoly, and Carnatic fell 
into the hands of Chanda Sahib. The French were rewarded 
for their services by an assignment of eighty villages. 
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The British replied by extending their help to Muhammad 
‘Ali and wrote to Nasir Jang for military aid. Accordingly 
he marched on Carnatic at the head of an army. Muzaffar 
Jung laid down his arms, throwing hiinself at the mercy of the 
invader. It appeared as if all the schemes of Duplcix would 
be upset; but he acted tactfully and immediately started 
negotiations with Nasir Jang. The latter was however assassi¬ 
nated in December 1730 by one of his own chiefs. Muzaffar 
Jang who now became the Nizam appointed Dupleix .ywfcn/k/r/r 
of the entire region lying to the soulli of the Krishna on behalf 
of the Mughul government and also conferred upon him the 
territories surrounding Pondicherry and Masiilipatam. On 
Muzaffar Jang's request the services of Bussy, the ablest of 
French officers, were placed at his disposal and he was allowed 
by Duplcix to remain at the capital of the Nizam. Dupleix 
now held two offices: he was the governor of the French Com¬ 
pany’s eastern possessions and the Mughul siibahdar of the 
South at the same time. His policy had succeeded to a 
surprising extent; the rulers of the Deccan and Carnatic had 
come under his influence; the British ascendancy in the south 
had been completely smashed; in short within a period of two 
years he had changed the entire complexion of the politics of 
the Deccan. 

The British now realized that if immediate steps were not 
taken to counteract these designs of Dupleix he 
would certainly succeed in expelling them 
from the sub-continent. Consequently they despatched troops 
to help Muhammad ‘Ali who was still in posscsssion of Trich- 
napoly. Dupleix also sent his forces ini751 to attack the 
town. The rajas of Mysore and Tanjore and Murari Rao, 
the Maratha chief, supported Muhammad ‘Ali and came to 
help him. The French put in all their effort to capture Trich- 
napoly; the British decided to relieve this pressure by attacking 
Arcot, the capital of Carnatic. This move had been suggested 
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by Clive; hence the responsibility of giving it a practical shape 
was also entrusted to him. Clive held the view, and later events 
proved that he was right, that in case Arcot was attacked 
Chanda Sahib would abandon the siege and despatch his forces 
to defend his capital and this would considerably lighten the 
pressure on Trichnapoly. He captured Arcot with a force of 
two hundred Europeans and three hundred Indo-Pakistani 
soldiers. Chanda Sahib immediately despatched the major 
part of his army to besiege and recapture Arcot. Clive offered 
a tough resistance with his tiny force and ultimately after a 
fruitless siege lasting over iiftcen days the Nawwab’s army was 
obliged to give up the attempt. The defence of Arcot by Clive 
stopped the declining influence of his countrymen from total 
collapse and changed the course of events in the south. The 
French general had to raise the siege of Trichnapoly and was 
subsequently captured along with his followers. Chanda Sahib 
who was also taken captive was treacherously murdered. 

Dupleix would not admit defeat even after this great reverse 
and continued his effort to capture Trich- 
Duplelx*”* napoly. He succeeded in winning over the 

Marathas and creating a rift in the enemy’s 
ranks. The French soldiers offered stiff resistance to the 
British at several places. But the Directors of the French Com¬ 
pany did not agree with this policy. Indeed Dupliex had not 
consulted them when embarking on a course of military con¬ 
quests and political domination in the Deccan. His schemes 
ended in failure, and one result of his policy was that the trade 
and finances of the Company were completely ruined. In 1754 
he was recalled. 

The achievements of Dupleix clearly indicate that he was a 
capable person. Possessed of a strong determination and 
enormous capacity for work he knew how to utilize an oppor¬ 
tunity to the best advantage and was never discouraged by 
failure. Tire ultimate failure of Dupleix can be attributed to 
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several causes, In his attempt to obtain political and military 
supremacy he allowed the Company to fall into a state of 
financial bankruptcy with the result that its failure in the political 
field left it too weak to be able to revive and stabilize its trade. 
The French Government, too, did not come to its help. Besides 
this, the French officers who actually fought his battles 
were incapable. Lastly, Dupleix never allowed moderation to 
control his ambitious schemes; indeed with every fresh victory 
his lust for conquest grew. 

Muztiffar Jang was assassinated on his way back from 
Pondicherry when he was returning with Bussy 
Hyderabad Aurangabad. Bussy immediately declared 

Asaf Jah’s third son Salabat Jang, as Nizam 
and took him safely to Hyderabad. Here he stayed for seven 
years and established the ascendancy of the French at the 
Nizam’s court. At his instance the Nizam ceded to the French 
the territory of Northern Sarkars which yielded a revenue of 
thirty lakhs in lieu of the salaries of French soldiers stationed at 
Hyderabad. 


The successor of Dupleix made peace wiih the British on 
humiliating terms. He held the view that the only way of 
undoing the loss which the Company had suffer- 


The third 
C«rnatic War 


ed on account of political quarrels was to keep 
it aloof from these affairs in future and devote 


all their efforts to increase the volume of its trade. But they could 
not follow this policy for long. The Seven Years’ war commence- 
ed in Europe in 1756, and two years later the French general. 
Count de Lally, arrived at Pondicherry after completing a long 
journey. The English fleet also reached Madras under Pocock 
after having recaptured Calcutta. Lally who had been sent as 
the supreme political and military officer attacked and captured 
Fort St, David without much difficulty (1758). After this he 
decided to take Madras itself. He demanded a sum of sixty lakhs 
of rupees from the raja of Tanjore and attacked that Stale to 
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realize the amount. But his failure in the attempt severely 
shook the prestige of the French. Admiral D’Achel also 
returned to Mauritius with his fleet. In spite of this unfavour¬ 
able situation Lally insisted on carrying out his scheme of 
attacking Madras. He called Bussy from Hyderabad and 
although Bussy knew that his departure would mean the end of 
French influence at the court of the Nizam he had to obey the 
orders. Clive immediately sent Col. Ford to the south. He 
took the district of Masulipatam from the French. Salabai 
Jang concluded peace with the British and ceded Masulipatam 
to them. Thus the ascendancy of France in Hyderabad was 
lost for ever. Count Lally was an honest and intelligent man 
but he was obstinate and short-tempered, and it was for this 
reason that he could not work w ith others. He was unable to 
secure the co-operation of Admiral D’Ache, the governor of 
Pondicherry, the French officers or in fact of any person. In 
December 1757 he attacked Madras. It was an act of foolish¬ 
ness to make an attempt to capture a strongly defended place 
under conditions which were far from favourable. He was 
forced to raise the siege after two or three months, and the 
British were now strong enough to take the offensive. Lally 
offered courageous resistance but he was ultimately routed by 
Sir Eyre Coote in the battle of Wandiw^ash (January 1760). 
The French had by now lost a number of places and their 
capital, Pondicherry was besieged by the British. In response 
to Lally’s request for help, Haidar ‘Ali sent a contingent of his 
forces to assist the French. Pondicherry had been completely 
surrounded by the British. Haidar’s forces therefore had to 
withdraw themselves, with the result that the city soon fell into 
the hands of the invaders. In 1763, however, Pondicherry was 
restored to the French on the conclusion of peace in Europe. 
But as a result of the reverses of this war the influence of the 
French was completely shattered. The fortifications of their 
capital had been raized to the ground and they were allowed to 
maintain but limited forces on the eastern coast; in Bengal their 
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position was reduced to that of a merely trading concern. 
Muhammad ‘Ali was recognized as the Nawwab of Carnatic and 
Nizam ‘Ali, the new incumbent of the mzarnat, was a declared 
supporter of the British. 

The French East India Company never devoted itself 

_ ^ exclusively to commerce and trade, and there- 

The causes of the 

failure of the forc always had but a limited income. It was 
unable to bear the burden of the ambitious 

schemes of Dupleix and Tally: no doubt they gave her a 
temporary fame but she gained no permanant advantage. On 
the contrary the British were awlays anxious to maintain a 
favourable trade balance for their Company. The French 
Government had a right of direct interference in all the affairs 
of the Company, and the latter had to look to them for 
financial support even in matters of trade. The English East 
India Company, on the other hand, depended from the very 
outset on its own resources; it could thorefore find a place for 
itself in the markets of the sub-continent and maintain its trade 
activities in a satisfactory condition This had naturally kept it 
free from Slate intcrcfcrcnce. Their naval supremacy also made 
a large contribution to their uUimatc success in the East. 
Lastly, their success at Plasscy added considerably to the stabi¬ 
lity of their position in Bengal and ensured their triumph over 
the French. 
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POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION (1707.1748) 

Soon after the death of Aurangazib in 1707, rapid decay of 
the Mughul Empire set in. This process of decline and 
resulting disintegration of the Empire continued in subsequent 
years. 

The higher strata of Muslim society had become corrupt, 
self-centred and effete. Most of the nobles 
of*Auningrir*” thought and acted with selfish motives in 
utter disregard of the broader interests of the 
Millat. They frittered away their energies and time in mutual 
wranglings, and thus paved the way for the dismemberment of 
the Empire. 

There were two powerful and rival factions at the Court 
which consisted of the Turanian and the Iranian nobles. The 
Turanians who belonged originally to Central Asia were led by 
Firuz Jang (Ghazi-ud-din I) Chin Qilich Khan (later styled as 
‘Nizam-ul-Mulk’) and Muhammad Amin Khan. The Iranians, 
who had migrated from Khurasan and Persia, were headed by 
Asad Knan, his son Dhiilfiqar Khan and Sa‘adat Khan. The 
Sayyid Brothers (Husain ‘Ali and Abdullali Khan) belonged to 
this group. 

There was an incessant and bitter struggle between 
the two rival parties over a period of years, rendering the 
Court a hot‘bed of intrigue. This made the Empire w'cak, 
so weak indeed that it ceased to assert its authority over the 
provinces. 

During the long reign of Aurangzib, the Mughul Empire 
expanded to its maximum extent. It was the largest State that 
ever existed in the sub-continent before the establishment of the 
British Empire. But the successors of Aurangzib possessed 
none of the valour, vitality, resolution and promptitude of the 
early Mughuls. They served merely as the tools of the contending 
groups at the Court. 
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The leading nobles at the Court (the Sayyid Brothers, the 
Nizam, Sa'adat Khan, etc.) found in the weakness of the Empire 
their own strength. The armed hostilities and internecine strife 
among the nobles further contributed to the decline of the 
Empire. The work of government suffered and the State 
drifted towards anarchy and bankruptcy. There prevailed 
general laxity of discipline in the army. The sholdiers received 
no training worth the name, and the Government exercised little 
or no supervision over them. 

Taking advantage of the unstable conditions at the Centre, 
a number of provincial goverhors threw oif their allegiance to the 
Emperor and became virtually independent. 

All this produced a feeling of insecurity throughout the 
country. The peasants and the zamindars availed themselves of 
the opportunity to deprive the State of its due share of the land 
revenue. The local officials took undue advantage of the fast 
deteriorating conditions. Most of them became indifferent to 
their duties and not a few of them actually omitted to credit to 
the State treasury collections from their respective jurisdictions. 

In 1739 the invasion of Nadir Shah dealt a dcath>bIow to 
the Mughul power and prestige in the sub-continent. 


The Marathas were tl.c people 
this state of affairs. 


who mainly benefitted by 
After Aurangzib’s death 
their raids across the 
hreat- 

ening the extinction of the Mughul authority in Malwa and 
Gujrat. 


Ekpiinsioii of the 

Maratha power the Marathas carried 
( 1714 - 1749 ) 

Vindhyas in an ever-widening circle, 


Sahu, the grandson of Shivaji, who had been brought up at 
the Imperial Court, was released in 1708 by Bahadur Shah 
(1707-12), who was temperamentally mild and‘generous to a 
fault.’ Sahu established himself at Satara and acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Delhi in his dealings with the Mughuls. 
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Sahu was a devout Hindu but a weak and effeminate 
ruler. He appointed Balaji Vishwanath, a 
^rs/peshwa)”^^^ Brahmin, as the peshwa (1714-20). In Shivaji’s 
time the pesliwa had been his chief minister 
next only to the raja himself, but Shivaji's system had not 
survived him. Balaji Vishwanath was a clever and resourceful 
leader. As head of the civil and military administration 
he restored a certain degree of peace and order in the 
Maratha kingdom. But he also look full advantage of his 
position to increase the dependence of Sahu on himself. 


Encouraged by the unstable conditions at the Mughul Court, 
Balaji Vishwanath came up to Delhi at the head of Maratha 
levies in 1718. The Sayyid Brothers, who were all powerful at 
the Court, granted him the imperial sanad which confirmed the 
authority of the Maratha s over territories which were already in 
their possession, allowed them to Icvcy the chauth (i. c. l/4ih of 
the land revenue) in the Deccan and to supplement that levy by 
thesardeslHHukhi (or additional l/lOth over and above the chauth). 
The chauth and the sardesh-nnikhi were made into instru¬ 
ments of extortion by the peshwa, Balaji Vishwanih, and subse¬ 
quently by his successors. 


Baji Rao inherited the ofllcial position of his father. He 
overpowered Ni?am-ul-Miilk at the battle of 
pciliwa^i72(M^^^ Palkhed (1728) and obtained for Sahu recogni¬ 
tion as the head of the Marathas. 

In 1733, the Marathas under Malhar Rao Holkar marched 
to the north on a campaign of plunder and devastation. But 
Sa‘adat Khan, who led the Mughul army, defeated them and 
pul them to flight. 

In 1738, Baji Rao forced the Nizam to sign a convention 
at Bhopal, whereby the latter undertook to obtain for the 
Marathas the Mughul province of Malwa. This marks the 
beginning of the dismemberment of the Mugul Empire. 
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Baji Rao, shrewd and inlelligcnl as he was, knew fully well 

that the hereditary chiefs who controlled the 

The Maratha Maralha bands of freebooters, would waste 
confederacy 

their energies against one another if they were 
left to themselves. He therefore attempted to bring them 
together and laid the foundation of the ‘Maratha Confederacy.’ 
The chief among the confederates were the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
the Sindhia of Gwalior and the Holkar of Indore. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda was a descendant of Damaji, an 
adherent of a defeated opponent of Baji Rao, Damaji later 
distinguished himself in a battle, whereupon the peshwa granted 
him the revenue of Gujrat. Ranoji Sindhia of Gwalior was a 
descendant of a younger branch of the family of Kunnerkhair, 
near Satara. He was a trooper in the bodyuard of the first 
pesima and served him as a slipper-bearer. Baji Rao, the 
second peshwa, marked him out for a place of trust and raised 
him to the position of governor of the northern half of Malwa. 


Malhar Rao Holkar was originally a silahdar. He organiz¬ 
ed a party of horse of his own. He secured Bundclkhand. 
Baji Rao peshwa conferred upon him the southern half of 
Malwa. 

Soon after Sahu’s death in 1749, Balaji Baji Rao, the third 
peshwa (1740-61), obtained recognition as 
Balaji Baji Rao Maralha Confederacy. There¬ 

after the descendants of Shivaji reigned only as titular rajas at 
Satara, and the peshwa exercised all the power and made his 
olTicc hereditary. The line of the peshwa founded by Balaji 
Vishwanath in 1714, lasted until the year 1818. 

The dynasty of the Nixam of Hyderabad was founded in 
1724 by Asaf Jah 1 in ilie Deccan which com¬ 
prised the six subahs (provinces) of Khandesh, 
Berar, Aurangabad, Bidar, Hyderabad and Bijapur. 

Mir Qarar-ud-din, which was the real name of A^f Jah, 
was born in 1671. His father Ghazi-ud-din Firuz Jang had 


Hyderabad 
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risen to great eminence under Aurangzib. Qanir-ud-din 
entered service in 1684 and six years later received the title of 
Chin Qilick Khan, In 1713 Farrukh Siyar (1713-19) conferred 
on him the title of "Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahadur\ Next year he 
was appointed viceroy of the Deccan provinces with his head¬ 
quarter at Aurangabad. Thence he was transferred to Mora- 
dabad, being replaced by Sayyid Husain ‘Ali Khan. On 
Farrukh Siyar’s murder on 28th April, 1719, he was made the 
governor of Malwa. 

The Nizam was cautious and watchful. He collected some 
artillery and enlisted soldiers. Next year he slipped to the 
Deccan. The Sayyid Brothers tried to undermine his influence 
at the Court but]they were no match for him. 

After the fall of the Sayyid Brothers in the beginning of 
Muhammad Shah’s reign, Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
made wazir in February, 1722, but was per¬ 
mitted to retain the viceroyalty of the Deccan, which he 
administered through his agents. He tried to introduce order 
into the government. But Emperor Muhammad Shah (1719-48) 
was indolent and pleasure-loving. He was a plaything in the 
hands of low and corrupt favourites. The Nizam who was by 
nature grave and austere, was unable to adapt himself to the 
conditions prevailing at the imperial capital. 

In 1724, therefore, the Nizam withdrew to the Deccan and 
set up, for all practical purposes, an independent State. Thus 
he became the founder of the dynasty of the Nizam of Hydera¬ 
bad. The Mughul Emperor, who was soon reconciled to the 
Nizam, confirmed him in the viceroyalty of the Deccan and 
granted him the title of Asaf Jah., 

The Marathas were an ever-present menace to the Nizam’s 
territories. The Nizam and Raja Sahu were both anxious for 
peace. The former took up a conciliatory attitude towards the 
Marathas, so that in 1725 he almost reached an agreement with 
the raja. But the high-handedness of the Maratha freebooters 
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made an agreement impossible. The relations between the 
two, therefore, remained far from cordial. 

In 1737, the Nizam was called back to the Mughul capital 
so that he might save the Empire from destruction at the hands 
of the Marathas. 

Another Mughul governor to set up a semi-independent 

government was Mir Muhammad Amin, 
Oudh ^ ’ 

known to history by his more popular title of 

Sa’adat Khan. He originally belonged to a Persian family of 
Khurasan, and came to seek his fortune in this sub-continent 
when the decadence of the Mughul Empire had already com¬ 
menced. Brilliant and energetic as this young adventurer was, 
he soon acquired favour at the Court and became a fairly 
prominent figure. He materially helped Emperor Muhammad 
Shah in liberating himself from the thraldom of the Sayyid 
Brothers. In 1720, he was made the governor of the province 
of Agra and two years later appointed the governor of Oudh. 
Besides military talent he possessed great administrative 
capacity. He soon reduced the refractory spirit of the feudal 
lordlings and established order in that rich province. In 1724 
he set up a quasi-independent government and nominated Safdar 
Jang, his nephew and son-in-law, as his deputy. He died in 1739 
and was succeeded as the governor of Oudh by Safdar Jang. 

Safdar Jang was held in high esteem by Emperor Muham¬ 
mad Shah who summoned him to the capital and appointed 
him in 1744 as superintendent of the imperial artillery {mir 
atish). Four years later (174&) he invested him with the 
wizarat of the Mughul Empire, and it became hereditary in his 
dynasty. He and his successors arc therefore called the ^Nawwab 
Wazirs of Oudh’. On his death in 1754, his son, Shuja‘-ud^ 
Daulah succeeded him. 

The Rohillas trace their ancestry to one Daud Khan, a 

_ Pathan adventurer from Roh, a mountainous 

The Rohillas . , , j j 

tract m the north-west. His adopted son, 
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‘Ali Muhammad Khan, took service under ihc fau/dar of Katehr 
(or modern Rohilkhand) and steadily gained position and 
power. 

"AH Muhammad Khan was a man of great energy, ambition, 
initiative and resourcefulness. He secured the support of Daud 
Khan’s adherents and considerably enlarged his possessions. 
In course of time he came to possess a large tract to the north- 
cast of the Ganges between Oudh and Kuinaon hills, which 
consequently came to be known as Rohilkhand. He increased 
the number of his followers and not inrrcqucntl> delayed and 
avoided payment of revenues due from these territories to the 
Imperial Government. 

In 1737 he was created ‘NawwalV by the Mughul Lmperor, 
Muhammad Sfiah, and confirmed in his possessions. He main¬ 
tained a strong Rohilla force and made himself practically 
independent. In 1741 he surprised and killed Raja Harwand 
who had been sent against him by the Mughul Wazir, Soon 
after he occupied Moradabad, Sambhal and Shahjahanpur. 

In 1745 Imperial operations were undertaken against the 
Rohillas. "Ali Muhammad Khan was defeated, arrested and 
brought to Delhi. Soon afterwards, however, he was pardoned 
and allowed to return to Rohilkhand. 


"Ali Muhammad Khan died on the 25th Scplcnibcr, 1748, 
leaving six sons. The Rohilla territory was 
Sban partitioned into petty principalities. Hafiz 

Rahmat Khan, an uncle of ‘Ali Muhammad 
Khan, became the chief guardian of the latter’s sons. 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan was a man of exceptional courage, 
initiative and earnestness of purpose. He was a ruler of great 
ability. He was extremely tolerant in his treatment towards 
Hindus who formed the major portion of the population of 
Rohilkhand. The Hindu population was treated with great conside¬ 
ration and received effective protection. He was ultimately able 
to overpower the warring Rohilla chieftains and organise them 
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into a loose confederacy. He was surrounded on all sides by 
hostile powers and was, therefore, unable to fulfil his mission 
of laying the foundations of a well-knit and powerful State 
which could take the place of the Mughul Empire. The latter 
was now passing through a period of steady decay and disinte¬ 
gration, and it had become quite obvious that the sub-continent 
would soon fall into a state of chaos. This could be prevented 
only through the establishment of a pow^crful State under the 
leadership of a strong and capable chief. Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
possessed these qualities and was anxious to utilise them for the 
restoration of Muslim supremacy in the north like Haidar ‘Ali 
in the south. Unfortunately he had to face formidable opposi¬ 
tion which was too strong for his limited resources. He put up 
a brave fight against the combined forces of the British and the 
Naw'wab of Oudh and like a true hero laid down his life in the 
struggle for freedom (1774). His memory like that of Tipu 
Sultan in the south, will go down to posterity as a brilliant 
episode in the long struggle of Indo-Pakistani Muslims in the 
cause of freedom. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


GROWTH OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S 
POWER IN BENGAL 

‘Aliwardi Khan who had become the suhahdar of this 

important province in 1739 was a very capable 
'Aliwardi Khan ... , i 

man. Like several other provincial governors 

he had made himself virtually independent of Delhi. His 

position, how'cvcr, was by no means enviable, for he was 

surrounded by formidable enemies. The Maratha hordes of 

the Bhonslah raja of Nagpur and the rebellious chiefs within the 

country gave him little peace. They spread terror over the 

peaceful inhabitants in the countryside by their frightful 

atrocities and exactions. Bhaskar Pundit, the general of the 

Bhonslah, invaded his dominions almost annually in winter and 

withdrew with the coming of the rainy season; the Afghan 

chiefs frequently rebelled in Behar. ‘Aliwardi Khan tried to 

buy off the Marathas by pawning to them the entire revenues of 

Orissa and paying them 12 lakhs of rupees in lieu of the chautlt 

for Bengal and Behar. But even these remissions did not stop 

the Maratha depredations from spreading into Murshidabad 

and Patna. However, he was able to clear most of the country 

of the enemy forces by the year 1751. Bhaskar Pundit was 

lured to a conference and killed. The Afghans in Behar who 

acted in concert with the enemies were also driven out. 

The Marathas were a constant menace to ‘Aliwardi KJian. 
They laid the country waste. The rich compounded with them 
and the poor cither fled from the country or were put to the 
sword. Contemporary accounts are full of stories of Maratha 
atrocities. As we have already seen, Orissa had virtually become 
a Maratha province. It was during the period of Maratha 
incursions that the English obtained permission of the Nawwab 
in 1743 to protect their establishments in Calcutta with what 
later came to be known as the Maratha Ditch. ‘Aliwardi Khan 
died, in 1756, at the advanced age of eighty. 
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‘Aliwardi Khan was a far-sighted and capable ruler. He 
had allowed the Europeans to trade freely in Bengal; but they 
were not given the right to go to war and fight among them¬ 
selves. They violated these orders and went to war—the 
English and the Dutch on one side and the French on the other. 
He forbade them to fortify their possessions and forced them 
to recognise his sovereignty and levied on them contributions to 
support his war against the Marathas. He was particularly 
cautious in watching the activities of the English who were 
slowly gathering power in Calcutta. He fully realised the 
delicacy of the situation and was not prepared to take any step 
that might lead to trouble. When advised to expel the English 
from his province he is reported to have said: ‘*It is not 
difficult to extinguish the fire on land, but should the sea be in 
flames, who can extinguish them?” 

‘Aliwardi Khan was succeeded by his grandson, Siraj-ud- 
daulah, who is one of those unfortunate figures of our history 
who have been misrepresented by foreign writers. Recently 
however some historians have tried to present the true historicaly 
facts about him in an attempt to establish his place in history 
as a great and patriotic prince. 

Siraj-ud-daulah was in power for a year and a half only. 

Soon after his accession the English and the 

French began to prepare for war in cxpecta- 

'BlackHole . .. . 

tion of the renewal of hostilities in Europe. 

The Seven Years’ War which broke out in Europe in May, 

1756, involved the English and the French possessions in the 

East and they began to fortify their settlements in Calcutta and 

Chandernagorc respcciively. Siraj-ud-daulah ordered them to 

pull down these unauthorised fortifications. It was also about 

this time that Krishna Das, son of Rajballav, fled to Calcutta 

with his father’s treasures when the latter was arrested for 

embezzlement. The Nawab asked the English to send him back, 

but they refused to carry out his instructions. He was, 
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therefore, forced into taking action against the East India 
Company, and punishing it for flouting his authority. He 
marched on Calcutta and captured the town. Drake, the 
President of the Council, fled down the river Hugli. Some of the 
western historians luive coined a false story accusing Siraj-ud- 
daulah of shutting up 146 English captives in a small room. It 
is stated by them that only 23 survived, the rest having died of 
suffocation. It has been proved by recent researches that the 
room was too small to contain so many people and some 
who were said to have died on this occasion were found 
to be living in later years. 

After capturing Calcutta, Siraj-iid-daiilah returned to his 
capital leaving a small garrison to hold the city. 

Soon after this Siraj-ud-daulah liad to march his forces 
against a pretender, Shaukat Jang, who laid claim to the throne. 
He was defeated and killed in October, 1756, at Haldibari in 
Bchar. 

The refugees from Calcutta had halted at Falta, a few miles 

from Calcutta towards the south. There they 
CTWc in Bengal • , . , i i • 

were joined by a batch of their countrymen 

who had arrived from Madras under the command of Clive and 
Admiral Watson Calcutta was re-occupied on the 22nd of 
.January, 1757. In less than two weeks’ time Siraj-ud-daulah 
advanced towards Calcutta once more. His advance was 
intercepted by Clive who after an encounter was able to secure 
advantageous terms from him. The English got back Calcutta 
and were also promised compensation for losses and the right 
to fortify it. Clive also captured Chandernagore in March, 
1757. It was a preventive measure against the French with 
whom the English were now at war. Siraj-ud-daulah had 
urged Bussy to come to Bengal from Hyderabad, but on hearing 
the news of the fall of Chandernagore he turned back at 
Ganjam. 
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Meanwliilc some of the influential persons in the country 
Mir JaTar Khan, Jagat Sclli and Omichand 
Siraj'ud'daulah joined in a conspiracy with ihc English to 
overthrow Siraj-ud-daulah. Mir Ja‘far Khan 
tlic coininandcr-in-chief, was to be placed on the throne. 
When the negotiations reached a critical state Omichand 
thereatened to divulge the whole plot to the Navvwab unless he 
was paid 30 lakhs of rupees, ostensibly as a compensation for 
his supposed losses in the capture of Calcutta by the Nawwab 
but really as hush money. Clive met Omichand’s threats by 
treachery. Two agreements were drawn up, one guaranteeing 
the sum to Omichand and the other without this clause, w'hich 
was not shown to him. Admiral Watson refused to sign the 
forged dccumcnt but Clive liad no such scruples. 

The conspiracy culminated in the battle of Plassy. Clive 
who was at peace with tltc Nawwab wrote to him that lie was 
guilty of certain delinquencies, and vvithoiil waiting for a reply 
began marching northwards. He had with him 1,100 Europeans 
and 2,100 sepoys while the Nawab’s army comprised 50,000 
infantry and 18,000 horses. But Mir JaTar, the commander- 
in-chief of the army, was in league with the enemy and took 
no pari in the fighting. A small comingent of French artillery 
men in the Nawab’s army, however, gave an excellent account 
of itself. Owing to the treachery of the commander-in-chief, 
Siraj-ud-daulah was forced to take to flight but fell into the 
hands of Mir JaTar's men near Rajmahal and was put 
to death. 

As was arranged among the conspirators Mir JaTar was 

installed on the throne. He guaranteed to 
Mir JaTar , , 7 i ^ 

compensate the losses incurred by the Com¬ 
pany and private traders in the capture of Calcutta. Clive, 
Drake, the governor, and other members of the Council received 
heavy sums as the price of their treachery to the late Nawwab, 
Clive alone receiving about 238 lakhs of rupees. Early in 1759 
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the crown prince of Delhi invested Patna. Clive left Calcutta 
with 450 Europeans and 2,590 sepoys. The news of Clive’s 
approach was sunicient to induce the Crown Prince to with¬ 
draw. Mir JaTar rewarded Clive's services with the award of 
24-parganas as jagir. 

The Dutch viewed the Englisli successes with misgivings. 
Towards the close of 1759 a Dutch fleet sailed up the Hugli 
in a threatening manner. Clive fell upon these boats and 
captured them and also defeated the Dutch on land. 

In 1760 the Crown Prince who had now become the Emperor 
(Shah ‘Alam II) again invaded Behar and 
Mir Qasim invested Patna. The army of the Nawab and 

the English forced him to withdraw. The Bengal Council had 
ju‘4 before this decided to depose Mir JaTar and to instal Mir 
Qasim ‘Ali on the throne. Mir JaTar's promises to the English 
were still unfulfilled and in lieu of the oulslanding sums Mir 
Qasim ceded to them the zamindari of Burdwan, Midnaporc 
and Chittagong. Like Mir JaTar he had also to pay the mem¬ 
bers of the Council 29 lakh of rupees as ‘present’ at his 
accession. 

The new Nawwab proved to be a vigorous ruler, and within a 
year and a half he paid olT the dues of the Company. The 
army was reduced in size but its training and discipline w'erc 
improved. The capital was transferred to Monghyr to be 
farther away from Calcutta. He was a man of strong will and 
firm determination. He would not tolerate the high-handed 
attitude of the English and complained to them that their 
guiiiashtas allowed no power to his officers. Matters were 
brought to a crisis by the rapacity of the Company’s servants 
who supplemented their low salaries by private trade. The 
Company enjoyed tile privilege of paying no customs duty on 
imports and exports. Since Plassey its servants had abused 
this privilege by claiming it for internal trade and by permit¬ 
ting Indo-Pakistani traders to fly the flag of the Company and 
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thus avoid payment. The result was that llie public 
exchequer suffered heavily. Mir Qasim protested in vain and 
was uUimately left with no option but to abolish all internal 
dues. The English were not prepared even for this measure 
because it placed them at par with the Indo-Pakistanis. These 
circumstances led to war Mir Qasim’s forces were defeated. 
Monghyr fell to the English and he was forced to take 
refuge in Oudh. 

Next year he returned to Behar with the Nawwab Wazir of 
Oudh and the Emperor Shah ‘Alain. The allies met the English 
near Buxar in 1764 and fought a contested battle whicli, how¬ 
ever, ended in their defeat. 

In 1763 Mir Jaffar had been placed on the throne a second 
lime. He was an aged man now and died in 
Grant of diwani Pebriiary, 1765. Clive returned from Eng¬ 
land in the following May. He was definitely of the opinion 
that the Company’s possessions should not extend beyond 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa. He wanted Oudh to serve as a 
buffer state between the British and the Marathas. Since the 
defeat of the forces of the allies at Buxar, the Emperor Itad 
been living almost as a pensioner of the British, wliile Oudh 
paid to them an indemnity of 50 lakhs. Clive met the Emperor, 
Shah Alam in August 1765, and secured from him the diwani or the 
right of collection of the revenues of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 


In return he promised to pay to the Padshah 26 lakh of 
rupees, and to the Nawwab Naxim of Bengal 53 lakhs for the 
upkeep of the nizamat or the civil administration. Clive was 
convinced of the need of legalising the power thu^ the British 
had been enjoying de facto since the battle of Plassey. This 
would disarm the opposition of his own countrymen as well as 
of the other European Powers. 

It is interesting to note that Clive who had been mainly 


Clive’s Reforms 


responsible for the evil traditions of accepting 
enormous sums as presents was now entrusted 
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with Ihc task of reforming tlio Company's servants. Con¬ 
sequently during his second term as governor between 1765 and 
1767 he issued orders against the acceptance of presents. He 
also proposed the abolition of private trade by the Company's 
servants, but as his proposal to raise their low salaries was 
turned down by the home authorities, this did not liave the 
desired efTecl. He also put a stop to the system of extra pay 
known as double bhatta paid to the army since Plassey. There 
was almost an open rebellion against Clive in the civil as well 
as the military establishment of the Company. The rebellion 
which was confined to white men only was crushed by stern 
measures. The men in the Company’s services were surprised 
by this shameless audacity of a corrupt man. Clive had him¬ 
self accepted heavy sums in the form of presents which had 
enabled him to buy estates and win a parliamentary seat, and 
now he played the part of a reformer of other people’s morals. 

The few years between Clive and Warren Hastings are a 

dark chapter in the annals of the British. 

Abuses in the British received the revenues formally 

administration , , , , , • , i , 

while the actual administration, including the 

collection of revenue was in Indo-Pakistani hands. The 
divorce of power from responsibility was the cause of the 
financial ruin of the people. The local agents rack-rented the 
peasantry as diey had no responsibility. When once the famine 
occurred many government servants were found hoard¬ 
ing grain for pecuniary gain. One-lhird of the total population 
was swept away; many flourishing villages were reduced to 
mere wnlderness. The famine was a great eye-opener. English¬ 
men at home were roused from their complacence. The 
Parliament directed enquiries into the affairs of Bengal. 

After placing the Company’s power on a solid formation 
Clive returned to his country in 1767. Here he had to face 
the opposition of his owm countrymen, particularly in the 
Parliament. He pul up a vigorous defence of Itis case, but 
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was SO deeply disappointed by the allilude of the Parlimcnl 
that he ended his life by committing suicide. 


Estimate of Clive 


Clive iindoubledly holds an eminent position in the history 
of Cireat Birtain, for it was through his efforts 
that the English East India Company secured 
predominance in Dejcan and Bengal. With this beginning 
it started on the path of founding an empire in the East. 
Throughout his career as a soldier, an officer and ultimately 
the head of the government, Clive gave proof of the qualities 
of a brave fighter and far-sighted ruler. On all moments of 
crisis his fertile mind provided him with ready solutions of 
difficulties, although in not a few cases the methods adopted 
were devoid of moral considera'ions. His dealings with the 
Indo-Pakistani princes, particularly with the Nawwabs of Bengal, 
were marked by treachery and fraud. There was no limit to 
his greed and the manner in which he satisfied it was simply 
reprehensible. In fact in accepting bribes in the form of 
presents he had left behind him an evil tradition wliich was 
to continue for many years to come and was to spoil the little 
reputation that his countrymen had in this siib-contincnt. 
The violation of solemn treaties and promises and the extortion 
of money by methods of a very questionable character w'cre 
characteristic features of the Company's government as well as 
the responsible officers serving it for quite a long period of 
lime. The natural result of the traditions left by him and 
followed by his counrymen was gross maladministration in 
the affairs of the Company. Five years later when Warren 
Hastings look over charge of the government of Bengal he 
had to introduce a number of reforming measures to undo 
the evil and pul the administration of the province on a sound 
footing. 



( hapter xxxviii 


EXPANSION OF BRITISH POWER 

In 1772, Warren Hastings come as governor of Bengal. 
He sought to evolve an orderly government out of chaos, 
It was decided that the British should ‘stand forth as diwati* 
and take upon themselves the entire care and management of 
revenues. Mohammad Rada Khan and Shitab Rai were 
removed from their posts of uaib nazims of Bengal and Behar, 
and a Revenue Board was set up at Calcutta. The actual 
collection of revenue was made by district collectors who were 
assisted by Indo-Pakistani officials called omils. Zamindaris 
were put up for auction on five years basis with the result that 
old zamindars lost their position and properties. Warren 
Hastings, therefore, reverted to the practice of annual settle¬ 
ments. With a view to economy in the expenditure of the 
Government, Hastings took the dishonest step of violating the 
Company’s treaties with the Emperor and the Nawwab by with¬ 
holding the promised tribute to the former and drastically 
cutting down the allowance of the latter. 

The judicial administration also neede d considerable re¬ 
form. Accordingly civil and cirmina! courts were estiblishcd 
in the districts. The collector presided over the civil courts 
and merely saw to it that the decisions in the criminal courts 
were fair. Warren Hastings wanted to introduce some forms 
and practices of English law without disturbing the existing 
laws and customs unless grossly repugnant to English ideas. 

The Rohillas were a brave Pathan people who had settled 
in the region known as Rohilkhand. The 
Marathas had begun to threaten them with an 
invasion from about 1770. In 1772, a treaty was concluded 
between the Rohillas and Oudh. The ruler of Oudh agreed 
to help the Rahillas in expelling the Maratha raiders in return 
for a promise of 40 lakhs of rupees. In 1773, the Maralhas 
appeared on the frontiers of Rohilkhand. The forces of Oudh 
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hiade a demonstration on which the raiders withdrew. 

Oudh demanded payment, but the Rohillas objected on the 
ground that her forces were not actually engaged in fighting 
against the Marathas. The Nawwab Wazir asked for the help 
of the English in conquering the Rohillas, and promised the 
Company a sum of 40 lakh of rupees in return. A British 
army came to his help. The Rohillas were defeated and cruel 
treatment was meted out to them. Twenty thousand of them 
w^ere banished. Their country was laid waste and hundreds 
of villages were reduced to ashes. There can be no doubt that 
the conduct of the Company’s Government in bringing about 
the destruction of a Stale which had never given any offence to 
it was most reprehensible and cannot be justified on any 
account. Hastings, at a later date, put forward the plea of 
securing his frontiers by keeping Oudh in the position of a 
buffer state. The argument that it was a step taken to streng¬ 
then the outer frontiers of Bengal is a mere eye-wash and 
cannot be accepted as justification for the atrocities perpe¬ 
trated on the innocent people of Rohilkhand. 

In 1773, the Parliament intervened in the affairs of the 
Company and passed the Regulating Act. 
Regulating Warren Hastings was made Governor-General 

with some control over the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay. He was given a Council of four mem¬ 
bers who were named by the Parliament. A Supreme Court 
was created and Sir Elijah Impey became the Chief Justice with 
judicial control over all British subjects in tlic country. All 
official despatches from the sub-continent were directed to be 
submitted to the British Government. 

The Regulating Act has rightly been declared to be one of 
the most important of parliamentary enactments respecting the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. It was the first step taken by the 
British Government to]'give the Company’s territories in this 
sub-continent what one may call a ‘constiluiion’. As was but 
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natural it had all lliosc defects which could be expected in a 
constitution prepared by a body absolutely ignorant of the 
conditions prevailing in the country for which it was intended. 
Besides there were other defects of a technical nature which 
made its practical working diHicult. Its provisions were 
‘obscure and defective as to tiic nature and extent of tlie autho¬ 
rity to be exercised by ilie Governor General atid his Council, 
as to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and as to the rela¬ 
tion between the Bengal Government and the Court.’ 

Almost from the beginning the Council began to quarrel 
with Warren Hastings. Of the four tnembers, three had newly 
arrived from England—Sir Phillip Francis, General Clavering 
and Colonel Monson. These three were opposed to him; and only 
Richard Barw^ell took his side. The Council began to obstruct 
Hastings in every possible way and even entertained complaints 
against the Governor-General. A charge of corruption was 
brought by one Maharaja Nandkumar against him. But before 
this matter could be decided, Maharaja Nandkumar wus found 
guilty of forgery by the Supreme Court and executed by the 
sentence of the Chief Justice Impcy who happened to be a 
personal friend of Hastings. It is ditticull to believe that 
Nandkumar lost his life because of the olTencc with which he 
was charged. Indeed his trial was nothing more than a judicial 
farce. Ii w^as rushed through in great haste and the Court 
awarded punishment according to the provisions of English law 
which was not in force in this sub-continent at that time. 

Warren Hastings had also had a quarrel with the Supreme 
Court, whose jurisdiction was not clearly defined by the 
Regulating Act, and which begun to assert its authority over 
courts outside Calcutta. 

It began to assert its jurisdiction over courts outside Cal¬ 
cutta. The dispute was brought to an end by Hastings who 
appointed Impey the head of the Sack Diwani ‘Adalat. 

Hastings w'as not in favour of a policy of annexation; and 
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during his long term of oflicc the only annexations made were 
the small isUinds of Elephanta and Salsettc near Bombay and 
the districts of Banaras and Ghazipur. The wars that he had 
to fight against the Maratiias and Flaidar ‘Ali were forced on 
him by the bungling of Madras and Bombay. 

In 1775, the Bombay Government concluded a treaty at 
Surat w'iih Raghoba, one of the claimants 
Marathas I^te disputed ollice of the Peshwa and 

occupied Bassein and the islands of Salsette 
which Raghoba liad promised to cede to the Company for 
supporting his cause. Hastings' Council disapproved of the 
action of the Bombay Government and sent CoL Upton to 
Poona. He concluded the Treaty of Purandhar and retained 
only Salsettc (1776). A few months later came a despatch 
from the Directors approving the treaty of Surat. Hastings 
decided to bring the war to a finish. It was a long and tire¬ 
some war which almost exhausted the resources of the Birtish 
in the sub-continent. Col. Canute wlio acted as Political 
Oflicer with the army lost courage and entered into a disgrace¬ 
ful agreement known as the Convention of Wargaon (1777). 
The fortunes of the English however began to brighten up 
about 1780. Gaddard completed his brilliant march across 
the sub-continent from Bengal, and Popham captured Gwalior. 
The war was concluded in 1782 by the Treaty of Salbai accor- 
ing to which only Salsette was retained. 

About 1780, Warren Hasting was in the thick of w'ars and 
had little money. In these extermc circumstances he resorted to 
very questionable means of extorting money from all possibe 
sources. 

Raja Chait Singh of Banaras was a feudatory chief who 
paid an annual subsidy to the East India 
Banaras Company. In 1778 Hastings made an extra 

demand over and above the usual sum. This 
was repeated in the two following years. Chait Singh was 
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forced to pay these heavy sums in addition to fines imposed 
on him for his alleged effort to evade payment. At last when 
Chait Singh delayed in sending a contingent of troops which 
was demanded of him in 1781, Hastings fined him 50 lakhs of 
rupees and went up to Banaras and ordered his arrest. The 
Raja’s troops could not bear this insult of their chief and rose 
in rebellion. Hastings had to flee to Chunar from where he 
directed operations against the raja. Chait Singh was unable 
to risist the pressure of an attack and left Banaras. Hastings 
deposed him and placed his nephew upon the gatldi. 


In 1781, Hastings extorted money from the Begums of 
Oudh. The Nawwab Wazir of Oudh was in 
Begunif of Oudh subsidy to the Britirh. When 

Warren Hastings insisted that these should be paid immediately 
the Nawwab pointed to his mother and grandmother who posses¬ 
sed great w^ealth. These ladies had previously paid huge sums 
to the Nawwab under a guarantee from the British that no further 
demands would be made. Hastings now withdrew that guaran¬ 
tee and by persecuting their servants forced the Begums to 
part with huge sums. This conduct of the Governor-General 
in extorting money from the ladies has been rightly condemned 
by a number of writers including some of his own countrymen. 

In England Prime Minister Pitt had a law passsed in 1784 
known as Pitt’s India Act. The supervision 
1784* Indian affairs was vested in a board of six 

commissioners appointed by the Parliament, 
the President being a Secretary of Stale. 

The Governor-General was given definite control over 
Bombay and Madras in matters of wars, finance and diplomacy. 
The Governor-General’s Council was reduced to three mem¬ 


bers. Hastings, however, relinquished charge of his office and 
left for England in February, 1785. 

Warren Hastings was impeached for his misdeeds. His 
trial began in the House of Lords and lasted for over seven 
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years, but in the end Hastings was acquitted of all charges in 
spile of the impassioned pleadings of great orators like Burke, 
Fox and Sheridan. Hastings’ acquittal does not mean that he 
was really innocent. In fact few Englishmen have a record as 
black as that of Hastings. His guilt in the case of Nand- 
kumar’s execution, his treatment of the Raja of Banaras and 
the Begums of Oudh and his share in the destruction of the 
Rohillas arc political crimes of the first magnitude, for which 
Hastings remains condemned in the eyes of impartial writers 
of history. 

John Maepherson succeeded Hastings and remained in 
office for a year and a half. The next Governor-General was 
Lord Cornwallis, a man of the highest probity and without 
any personal ambition. He was a soldier who had fought in 
the American War of Independence. 

Cornwallis tried to reform the administration. He intro¬ 
duced the practice of giving generous pay to 

Reforms of government employees and abolished their 
Cornwallis , . . . 

claim to commissions on revenue. He sepa¬ 
rated judiciary from the executive by depriving the collectors 
of districts of their judicial functions and confining their duties 
to revenue administration. He created a regular heirarchy of 
civil and criminal courts. Four provincial courts with British 
judges were set up at Patna, Dacca, Murshidabad and Calcutta. 
These were placed under the jurisdiction of the Sadr Diwani 
'Adalat and Sadr Nizamat "Adalai. Muslim criminal law was 
administered though in a modified form. The laws were given 
the form of a regular code by Sir George Barlow. 


Cornwallis’ name, however, is best rembered in Bengal 

as the person who had introduced the Per- 

Permaneni manent Settlement. After taking over the 

Settlement , . . ^ , t , . 

diwani the Company introduced the system of 

annual settlement of revenues. This practice was replaced by 

the quinquennial settlement in 1772, but in 1777 the annual 
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settlements were rc-iniroduccd. All these experiments had 
proved to be defective in one way or the other. In 1789, 
Cornwallis gave effect to the scheme of decennial settlement to 
ensure regular revenue collection. This settlement was made 
permanent in 1793. It secured to the Government a fixed 
income on which to base expenditure. The system continued 
down to our owm times, and it is only recently the East Bengal 
Assembly abolished the Permanent Settlement, because it was 
against the interests of the cultivators who form the vast 
majority of the population. 

In 1790, Cornwallis went to war with Mysore. An account 
of the war is given in the next chapter. 

Third Mysore 
War 


Sir John Shore 


The next Governor-General was Sir John Shore. He 
adopted a policy of strict non-intervention 
so that when the Ni?am, with whom the 
English had a treaty of alliance, was attacked and badly 
defeated by the Marathas, he failed to come to his assistance. 
This greatly lowered the prestige of the English. 

Lord Mornington, better known as Wellesley, came out to 
Hind-Pakistan in 1798. He w^as determined 
Wellesley break the power of Tipu Sultan and deci¬ 

ded to abandon the policy of non«intervention. He devised the 
famous system known as the Subsidiary Alliance. By this 
method he extended the Company’s control over those of the 
Indo-Pakistani States which agreed to sign the alliance. The 
local provinces were to pay a subsidy for the maintenance of 
British forces which were stationed in their States for their 
protection and the defence of their territory. They had to 
dismiss all foreigners and could have no dealings with outside 
powers. The Nizam was one of the princes who accepted such 
an alliance. The Marathas also joined the English, although 
they did not sign the subsidiary alliance. Having formed these 
alliances, Wellesley declared war on Mysore which ended in 
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the defeat and death of Tipu Sultan. A pan of the State was 
annexed to the Company’s dominions and a small remnant 
restored to a member of the old Hindu family of Mysore rulers. 

Wellesley also assumed control to Tanjorc, Surat, and the 
Carnatic. He later coerced Oudh to cede half her territories 
including Rohilkhand and the Doab between the Jumna and 
the Ganges. Wellesley exerted so much pressure that the 
Nawwab Wazir proposed to abdicate. Wellesley welcomed it 
but the Wazir withdrew the olTcr. Nevertheless Wellesley 
continued his pressure and Oudh had to cede half her domi¬ 
nions and to increase her subsidy. 

On the last day of 1H()2, the Peshwa entered the subsidiary 
alliance in order to save himself from the 
Maratha V^ar rivalry of his supposed vassals, The Sindhia 

and the Bhonslah resented this step. It was under these cir¬ 
cumstances that the English and the Marathas began to fight. 
The British forces divided themselves into two sections; Col. 
Arthur Wellesley operated in the Deccan and Lord Lake in the 
north. The Sindhia and the Bhonslah were decisively defeated 
at Assayc in September, 1802: the Bhonslah was again defeated 
at Argaon in November, 1803. In the north Lord Lake 
defeated Sindhia at Laswari in November 1803. 

After these reverses Sindhia and the Bhonslah signed two 
treaties at Surji-Arjangoan and at Dcogaon. Sindhia had to 
cede Broach and Ahmadnagar in the Deccan and all possessions 
above the Chambal in the north. The Bhonslah ceded Berar 
and Cuttak. Both powers surrendered claims to cliauth and 
agreed to dismiss the French officers. 

Holkar, who had so far kept out of the conflict was now 
involved in a war with the English which was declared by 
Wellesley in 1804. The British forces met with some reverses 
and there was a loud outcry in England against Wellesley’s 
policy of war. He was recalled in 1805. 
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Wellesley was an imperialist. He aimed at making Britain 
the suzerain over the whole of the sub-conti- 
Welleslcy s policy nearly realised his dream by 

forcing the Nizam and the Pesitwa to sign the subsidiary 
alliance, crushing Mysore and snatching half of Oudh. He 
built Government House at Calcutta to impress the people. 
He founded Fort William College at Calcutta to train persons 
for service. They were to receive their basic education in 
England and then complete it by a course in the languages 
and customs of the sub-continent. He was the haughtiest 
and most dictatorial Governor-General who ever come (0 the 
sub-continent. He would issue instructions even to his 
younger brother couched in the most insolent language, He 
had come at a critical moment in the history of the Empire. 
Napoleon had reached Egypt in his march towards the east 
When Wellesley reached Calcutta he found Tipu Sultan trying 
to form an alliance with the French and almost every princely 
court full of French generals engaged in training the local 
armies. He allied himself with the weakest among the bigger 
princes, the Nizam, destoryed the power of Mysore, defeated 
the Maratha confederacy, reduced the power of the Peshwa 
and coerced Sindhia and Holkar to cede extensive territories. 
His work was completed by Lord Hastings who totally 
destroyed the Maratha power. 


Wellcsly was succeeded by Lord Cornwallis who arrived in 
1805. But he was now old and broken in 
Sir George Barlow within a few months of his 

arrival here. Sir George Barlow, the senior member of the 
Governor-Gencrars Council, succeeded him and pursued a 
policy of non-intervention. He made peace with Holkar on 
very favourable terms and wifthdrew protection from the Rajput 
states which were left at the mercy of the Maratha freebooters 
and the hordes of Amir Khan. 

Two mutinies occurred in the time of Sir George Barlow. 
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The sepoys at Vellore rose in revolt as a protest against certain 
directions regarding military imiforni and tlie wearing of hair, 
which they look as an attack on religion. As some relations 
of Tipu Sultan were living at the place the Government suspect- 
ed connection between their presence and the mutiny. 

Lord Minto succeeded Barlow in 1807 and continued the 

. . policy of non-intervention. The result was 

T ord Minto , . 

that Rajpiitana and Central India became 

scenes of absolute lawlessness. Amir Khan and his followers 

began to extend their depredations over the entire region and 

even threatened Nagpur. Bui l.ord Minto soon realized that 

the policy of non-intervention was unsuiicd to the conditions 

prevailing in the siib-contincni. Minto therefore took decisive 

steps 10 restore order in Bundhelkhand mid checked Amir Khan 

when he was about to attack Nagpur. 

When Lord Minto came here the French Revolutionary 
Wars had entered a critical stage. Napoleon had reached the 
zenith of his power in 1807 and he had sent his emissaries to 
Persia. To counteract the danger Lord Minto sent out missions 
to Persia, Afghanistan, Sind and the Punjab. Persia and 
Afghanistan promised to oppose the French. 

Ranjit Singh was at this time the unquestioned master of 
the Punjab. He was born in 1780, and by 
able to unite the various Sikh 
misls into a strong State. At first he held the 
office of governor of the Punjab under the Afghan ruler, but in 
1801 he declared his independence. After having consolidated 
his position in llie Punjab and conquered Kashmir he began to 
cast covetous eyes on the Doab east of the Sutlaj. The Sikh 
States of the East Punjab sought the protection of the British. 
Under the shadow of a possible Napoleonic invasion, the 
British sent a young officer, Metcalfe, to Ranjit Singh in 1809. 
He was able to conclude a treaty at Amritsar with Ranjit Singh 
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by which the latter airrecd not to meddle in tiiC ahair,> of l]:e 
Fast Punjai'. 

Lord Minlo hud a ^zood i;ra^.p of ilie inilitaiy and ptdijical 
situation. Tlie Frcneli had long preyed on Brilisli sliipping 
from the Mauriliar and neighbouring inlands in lite Indian 
Ocean. Me sent a. fleet and cap'tired hianritiiis. lie al.-o seiu 
e)iit a naval expedition to ti;e nnieli i I.nui of Ja\'a and himadf 
accompanied the expeditieii. .fava was ceeu|Med htit was 
restored wlien a general peace follova.d tiie Napoleonic wars. 

lliC Cc'nipany’s Charter waw re'.Kv ed fc>r anotlicr term of 
20 years in 1813. d1ic CoinpuTty was alKiwed to retain its 
monopoly of tradic in CItina w liilc trade with tlic Indo-Pakisliin 
suh-coniincnt wais thrown open ;o ail. 


Lord stings 


Lord Minlo was succeeded by l.o\\\ M a'ra h^eUcr known by 
his later tide of Marquis uf Hastings in IS13. 
He held the oiiiee of GoM'rnor'-Gcneral till 
1823. He c<M)ipicted the work of WcilcHey and forced almost 
every power in liic sub-ernuineni to lecegnise the paramoumey 
of the British. He fought three big wars: against the Gurklias, 
the Pindaris and llie Marathas. 


Gurkha War 


I’he Gurkhas had made themselves niaslcrs of Nepal whose 
boundaries ran along the British frontiers for 
about 700 miles. They made occasional raids 
into the BritisJi territories. Sir George Barlow and Lord Milito 
had remonstrated against ilii.s. But tliey paid no heed to the 
British protests. This led to a war in 1814. The Britkli Jvad 
no experience of mountain warfare and the Ciiirkhas were 
unusually tough fighters, fn the beginning iltc British met with 
reverses. But at last General Ochterlony cap!iirccl some 
forts and advanced to threaten Khatmandu, the capital.: 
1816 the war was concluded by the treaty of Sagauli> The 
British secured the ^h Nainitah Sinda mi 

Mussobile accepted at Khatmandu. 
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The Pindaris constituted another menace which Lord Has¬ 
tings liad to face. Tltey were a mixed horde 
rhclindans Hindus and Muslims, Marathas and 

Pathans, They operated from central India and the Narbada 
regions and moved rapidly in large and small groups, often on 
horse-back. Tliey look the fullest advantage of the absence of 
a strong government aficr the fall of the Miighul Empire. They 
were loosely attached to the armies of the Sindhia and Holkar. 
Jn 1815, the Pindaris ravaged extensive areas in the Nizam’s 
dominion. Msm and women oHen burned themselves to escape 
tlie brutalities of these plunderers. 

Hastings wanted to destroy ll.ese bands but his own Council 
opposed him for some time. At long last Hastings gathered 
the largest army so far collected, 1,12,000 strong, and in 1817 
invaded their strongholds from several directions, Hastings 
himself led the army in the north. The Pindari bands w^ere 
dispersed and many of them settled down avS peaceful peasants; 
Amir Khan, their leader, became the Nawwab of Tonk; Karim 
Khun, anoilicr leader was given an estate; Chitu, the most 
notorious of the Pindari chiefs was killed by a tiger. 

Simultaneonsly willi the Pindari War, commenced the Third 
Maratha War. The previous defeats of the 
^Mhird Manitiia )v4arathas at the hands of the English had 
made them restive* We have seen how close¬ 
ly the Sindhia and the Holkar were associated with the Pindaris 
whose defeat could not but provoke the Marathas into a war. 
The murder of a minister of the Gaekwar by the connivance 
of the Peshwa led to war between the English and tite Peshwa 
in 1817. The Holkar and the Bhonslab also took up arms in 
the course of the year. The Peshwa was defeated by the 
British Residency force at Kirki, near Poona> in November 1817* 
The fihomlah was defeated in the same month at Sitabaldi. In 
December Holkar was defeated at Mahidpur. The 
Baji Rao If, surrendered on the promise of a pension of eijiht 
lakhs of rupees, Hastings carved out of the i'e-rAwa’s' dommibns 
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u small Slate, called Salara, and bestowed it upon a 
descendant of Shivaji. Sindhia and Holkar were allowed to 
retain their States although they were considerably reduced in 
size. Thus the two great dangers—the Pindaris and Marathas— 
were overcome. Afier this British supremacy in the sub-con¬ 
tinent became an established fiict. Hastings completed the task 
that Wellesley had begun. 

After Hastings, Mr. Adam, the senior member of the 
Council, acted as Governor-General for several months. He 
passed a regulation restricting the freedom of the press by 
making licence compulsory for the possession of a press or for 
the publication of a book. 

The next Governor-General was Lord Amherst, The most 

„ important event of liis regime was the First 
First Burmese War „ 

Burmese War. 

About the middle of the eightecntli century a new dynasty 
was founded in Burma by an adventurer named Alompra. It 
had subjugated Burma and Assam and by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century began to encroach on British territory. In 
1823, the British occupied a small disputed island on the border. 
This led to war. The Burmese had a fine general in Bandula 
who successfully resisted British advance through Assam and 
Arakan. A British army went by sea to Lower Burma. The 
war lasted exactly two years and cost many British lives. 
The treaty of Yandaboo ended the war and the provinces of 
Assam, Arakan and Tenasserim were annexed to British 
territory. Manipur became independent. 

In 1825, there was some trouble at Bharatpur. A child 
ruler accepted by the British was displaced by his intriguing 
cousin. A British force was ordered to proceed towards Bharat¬ 
pur. In January, 1826, the fortress fell. It had defied British 
arms in 1805, and therefore its fall greatly enhanced the prestige 
of the British. After Amherst a period of peace and internal 
reform followed. 
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After the death of ‘ Alamgir the Mughiil Emperor grew weaker 
and weaker; by the middle of the eighteenth century the 
authority of the Emperor had become nominal. Not only in 
the provinces, even in the capital all power was in the hands 
of the nobles who themselves were not united. Everybody was 
in the grip of seltishncss and personal aggrandisement, and ex¬ 
cepting one or two nobles no one eared for the iiUcrcsts of the 
people. The atmosphere of the Court had been completely 
spoiled by factionalism and intcrncci.ic struggles; emperor, and 
courticiss were alike incapable of reform. The Marathas took 
full advantage of these conditions. Tlic Deccan and some 
parts of the north had already sullered the terrors of their 
plundering raids, Balaji Baji Rao sent several of his olliccrs 
at the head of large armies to establish Maralha power in the 
northern part of the sub-continent. In 1756 Malhar Rao 
Holkar and Raghunath Rao were sent one after the other, and 
subsequently a party of the Mughal nobles also joined them. 
Among the Muslims there were only two nobles wlio were 
ready to slake even their lives to stop the growing tide of the 
Maralha power. They believed that the supremacy of the 
Marathas w’oiild mean nothing but the destruction of the 
Muslim Slate and even the Islamic way of life. Of these two 
leaders, Nizamul Mulk died in the Deccan in 1748; the other, 
Najib-ud>daulah carried on the struggle against the Marathas 
in the north throughout his life. Rising from an ordinary 
position Najib-ud'daulah had ultimately become not only the 
leader of his kinsmen, the Rohillas, but also the right hand 
man of the Emperor himself. To break the Maralha power 
he tried on the one hand to win over the otlier nobles to his 
point of view^, and on the other to extend his whole-hearted 
support to Ahmad Shah Abdali at the time of his invasion. 
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Ahmad Shah Abdali wiisS a famous ijcjicral of Nadir Shah. 

On the lalier’s assassination he established 
Abdjuf authority over Afganistan and started 

invading the sub-continetii. soon after his 
accession. His first attack in 1744 ended in failure because 


Ahmad Slialn heir-apparent of the Miigluil Emperor, routed 
the Afghan invaders. Hardly two years had passed when 
Abdali carried out his second raid arul returned to his country 


after plundering a part of tlic Punjab, in 1751 he led another 
attack and seized the tcrritoric;. of the Punjab and Kaslimir. 
In 1756 liowever the Mughul wazir, ’Imaclul Mulk, reconquered 
and re-annexed tl»e Purjab to the Empire. Tliis was an open 
challenge to Abdli. He made elaborate arrangements and 
reached Delhi by forced marches. The Mughul Empire was 
too weak to resist him, hence (lie Emperor formally ceded to 
him the territories of Kashmir, Sind and Sirliind. With the 


help of Najib-ud-daulah, Abdali also gained a vicK>ry over the 
Marathas, near Delhi. On his rccuinmendalion the Emperor 
re-instated Imadiil Mulk as wazir and appointed Najib-ud-daiilah 
•ds wakil, who enjoyed the real pover in the administration. 
Abdali left the Punjab in the charge of his own son, Timur 


Shah. 


After Abduli’s departure Najilvud-dauiah’s intlucnce incre¬ 
ased considerably and the emperor placed in 
Najib lid dauJah j hands the affairs of the entire territory sur¬ 
rounding Delhi. But it was not long before the Emperor 

turned against him and joined hands with Tmadiil Mulk, who 
had in the meantime allied himself with the Marathas, to crush 
Najib-ud-daulah. The Marathas took advantage of this, 
marched from Agra and took possession of the Doab. In 
August 1757 they attacked Delhi itself, and because ‘Imadul 
Mulk was already in league with them, they had no difficulty 
in capturing it, Najib-ud-daulah too, was now forced to come 
to terms with them* Now it was 'Imadul Mulk who had 
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[:rc:;.iiCNi, iiitlucjicc al llio Court but he M-as a jucrc puppet in the 
iiaiulh of iJic Marathas. ihivu.ig seized Dellu Mailiar Rao and 
RaahuraUi Rao now proceeded {owards the IRinjab. Tinrur 
Shah 'UU i>cing ill a position u> olfcr ihicin resistance wtih his 
liity ih rcc. tia y cap tired Sinnnd arid Lahore in 1758. But 
they did usU . lay hacrc for iuin: and came back af.cr appoinling 
Adina Beg a.', iheir governor. 


Tiic incviaible rcMilr •. f Maiaoha encroaciiineiUs in litc 


I he third b.ntle ot 
Paivip.nh 


Punjab wa;-, a chi'h with Ahrnad Shah .Mxlali 
The latter soon rnarclicd imo liie Punjab and 
expelled tlie NToaduic As lie.* Marathas had 


liiade ilie life, of iiic M;oi:rn > of Delhi unbearable, Najib*ud- 


daula.’n and iii:. other ccenpanions \\e;U over to Abdali on his 
arrival, 'Najilvud-oauilta's clTor: , liad broiiglii Shuja‘-ad-daulah 
tive Nawwab of Oudh, al a;? lo the s.idc of ilie invaders. The 


Marathas iricd to win Siiuja'-iubdaulah. over, but now' it 
had become clear lo cveryOi»e that il\c vielory of the Maraihes 
would mean ■nolidng but anarcliV ;t:ni plunder. 


'Lie Pcslnva dcspatclied Sudiisldv Rao Biiao to oppo'c 
/\bdali. Bluiv) niarcliing on the borders of east flajputana 
reached .Deliii and captured in d.u November 1760 the Maratha 
and Muslim forces stood facing each other in the battle field 
of Panipat. AbdaiTs army was sixty thousand strong. Shuja'- 
ud-daulah and Najib-iid-daulah were also with him. Najib-ud- 
daulah rendered extremely valuable service in this battle. He 
helped tlie Afghans with money as well as by sending a conliin 
gem of fifteen thousand soldiers. The other Rohilla chiefs, 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Dundey Khan and SaTiullah Khan also 
came to their help through his efforts. Indeed Najib-ud-daulah 
realized full well that if the Marathas came out victoribus in 
this decisive battle the limited prestige that the Muslim and 
the Mughul Empire still enjoyed would be lost for ever and the 
Maratlias would spread all over the sub-continent like a swarm 
of locusts. Najib-ud-daulah therefore acted with great patience 
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tact and statesmanship. For some time only petty skirmishes 
\vere fought. But the ditficulties the Marathas were multi¬ 
plying with the passage of time; their provisions were running 
short and the strict vigilance of the Afghan detachments had 
made fresh supplies impossible^ Bhao begged for peace, but 
this was vehemently opposed by Najib-ud-daulah in Shah 
Abdali's war council. 

On the morning of January 14, 1761 fighting began. I'hc 
initiative was taken by the Marathas, whose left wing 
under Ibrahim Khan Gardi launched a fierce 
of*Panipat^^^ *^*^**^ attack. Bhao himself pushed backc the centre 
of the Afghan army, which was led by Shah 
Wali Kluiii. fhe battle hud now reached its clinuiA and both 
the parties were making a determined clTort lo win the upper 
hand. Just at this moment Ahmad Shall attacked the centre 
and tlie left wing of the Marathas with a fresh army of thirteen 
thousand soldiers. This unexpected blow broke the spirit of 
the Maraflia army. When Ahmad Shah found the enemy 
showing signs of weakness ho ordered his musketeers lo attack 
the wings of lire Maralha army. At two o’clock the Peshwa's 
son, Vishwas Pvao, died of a bullet sliot. Bhao was also killed. 
Mills by 3 p.m. the Marathas begun to lose ground. The 
Afghans rushed at them from all sides and by sunset huge piles 
of their dead appeared on the scene. It is estimated that more 
than thirty thousand Maratha soldiers lost their lives. The 
Marathas had never suffered such a disastrous defeat in their 
whole history. Several of their chiefs were killed and there was 
hardly a family in Maharalhas which had not lost one or the 
other of its members. For the Peshwa, the shock was so great 
that he died within a few months of this disaster. 

This defeat broke the backbone of the Maralha people, and 
all their schemes vanished into thin air. After some lime they 
no doubt, recovered partially, but the loss was never really 
made up. The defeat of the Marathas enabled the Hindus and 
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the Muslims of north Hind-PakisUin to live in peace for some 
time. The power of the Maralha Centre was crushed for ever 
and the position of the Pcsinva suffered a severe set-back. 

After this victory Ahmad Shah rcliirncd to his country in 
1762. In 1764 and 1767 he had to attack the Punjab again to 
punish the Sikhs. The successive invasions weakened the 
Mughul Empire and its decline became more rapid. Another 
result of Ahmad Shah's interference in the affairs of the Punjab 
was that after Abdali's successors became weak it was easy for 
the Sikhs to establish their supremacy in that province. 

At the time of his departure Abdali had left iiistruclions 
to the effect that the sovereignty of Shah 
riw*to*powcr^***'* ‘Alam sliould be acknowledged by all, that 
Tmadul Mulk sliould get the wizanif and 
Najib-ud-daulah the ollice of mir^bakltslii^ 1‘aking advantage 
of the Emperor’s differences with Tmadul Mulk. Najib-ud- 
daulali enhanced his own influence considerably. He Jicki the 
three posts of mir-bakhshi-i-mwnaUk, JauJdar of Delhi and 
miikhtari-sultanat at one and the same time. The Jat chief, 
Suraj Mai, and Tmadul Mulk were aii.xioiis to weaken his hold 
but they could not succeed in their designs. Najib^id-daulah 
had full authority over Dcllii and its neighbourhood. He 
performed his duties cncrgcctically and wiih success. But his 
task was exceedingly hard, for he had to light against the Jats 
and the Sikhs almost incessantly and look to the administration 
of the Empire at the same time. Suraj Mai marched on Delhi 
but was killed in the battle. His son, .lavvahar Singh, led an 
attack with a combined force of the Jats, the Sikhs and the 
contingent of Tmadul Mulk. Najib-ud-daulah completely 
routed this host, and thus gained the most brilliant of his 
victories, Gradually he brought under his control the region 
lying in the northwvest of Delhi and put a check to llie Sikh 
raids on that side. In 1770 the Marathas again invaded the 
Doab. Acting in a shrewd manner and utilizing his friendship 
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with 4'ukiiji Molkar Najib-ud-daulah tluvarled liic aml>ivK>us 
designs of the Maralhas and kciV. ihcjn a*, well as ihc Jals in 
ci'tcck as long as h.c was alive. Under liis geovrarnenL 
the Hindus and Miidiius lived in peace and M.curi;y. ihud 
work in conncciioii with the aihuiw of adniinistraNon a':ai 
ceaseless hgiiling had adversely alfccied lii.s liuahii. Me died on 
31si October 1770 near Mapur, Mis ia i roder addre -cd u> iii . 
ainny was 11 nil the i j indu pilgrims :l'e fair <.?»' Garh Miik- 
lesar sliould nol be Iniiassed by an} '.\ ^;y. 


In the iionii Najib-aibdanluii was nwing k) rc■•e^iablidi the 


Muslim tffert in 
the south 


(Gclnimg [>re.emc of d^c 

east Sirej-avbdaidaii and ,Mir Q. 


tiiC 


playing a ieadiitg ladc in tt's: suaigylc (or 
freedom; iii the soutii IJaidar nMi and ’li. svm 'fipa Sudan had 
taken upon lhclnseive^ the re:-(Himabilii} of tin.-; inighly la-k. 
l lic rcsuK of the dceb.te ofpuv.er at Dvliii wa'. that lla: Nizam 
set up a separate S’alc in tlie soudi. 'Th: IMatschas also tried 
to vviden the spiicrc of tiicir auiiannijN widic the Brilidt deveriy 
continued to extend (heir inllncnce isy : hwv ^aayc... I'hc Frcndi. 
were the rivals of the British, and liirmigh llieir muinai 
hostility litc two became inextricably involved iii ilic quarrds 
of the indo-Pukisuin Rajas and Nawwal>>. 


In 1749-50 Haidar noli became niomirwiii as a seddier for 
the hrst time. In Mysore ilfc raja was n'lcvdy a nominal licad, 
the real pow'er being in tlve Itands of two laoihcriN Devaraja 
and Nandraja, Haider Ali exhibiicd great braxcry t u the field 


of battle and had on one occasion tacifuliy saved the life of 
Nandraja. In the course of these w'ars Haider greatly added to 
the strength of his own contingents. In 1755 the goverpm^^^ 
of Mysore gave its recognition to his ability by conferring 
upon him the faujdari of the fort of Dindigul (in Madura). 

Two years later Mysore had to face a new calamity. It 
was suddenly attacked by the Marathas and 
in the State iuelf the situation had . begun to 
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deteriorate as a re mi It of niiiiiuil lio.-aility between Oevaraja 
and Nandraja. 1 lie soldiers of ilic anny were oti tbe verge of 
mutiny because they liad iioi received tlieir pay. At this 
critical monient the only person in ilic State who could controi 
its iilTairs was IJaidar lienee liic raja placed the entire 

charge of the army In his haiuls. lie took immediate steps u> 
guard the country against ilic Marailnis and forced litem to go 
back, I he raja rewarded Haidar -.Mi by gi\'ing him the title 
of filth Buhadur. Nandraja’s doniinaiion had now become 
intolerable to tlie raja, l ie was rcmo\ed through ihe agency 
of Haidar VAIihs trusted ohicciy Kltandey Kao. The authoriiy 
of the government thus came into his (Haidar vMTs) liands. 
Khaudey Rac> liad risen to power under Haidar 'Ali but he 
proved disloyal to his patron and Joind Ininds with the raja 
and the Maharani in a plot against him. Haidar 'AH was 
attacked suddenly, but he was able to manage to escape, 
reaching Bangalore. For a lime Flaidcr hAli's star remained 
clouded, but he faced the situation courageously and uliimalcly 
succeeded in subduing Khandey Rao and re-establishing his 
authoriiy. The entire control of government was now in the 
hands of Haider ‘Ali ahhough the raja continued to occupy 
the throne. Haider ‘Ali discharged his new responsibilities 
with great ability. Taking advanlagc of the prevailing anarchy 
in the south, he added fresh terriiories to Mysore, In short 
he changed the petty State of Mysore into a powerful and 
extensive kingdom wliich coiuinued -o face the opposition of 
its enemies and play a leading role in tlic politics of the Deccan 
for a period of thirty years. The rise of Haidar ‘Ali, however 
was like a thorn in the eyes of his neighbour. 

in 1766 the Marathas made preparation for an invasion of 
Mysore. The Nizam was also won over by 
concluded a pact with the 
British for a joint attack on Mysore. Haidar 
*Aii was defeated by the Marathas, but the Nizam got nothing 
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out of their victory. 

Haidar ‘Ali held the view, which ultimately proved to be 
correct, that the enemy was the Britisher 
and finally the issue would have to be settled 
with him. He ciilcrcd into friendly relations 
With the f rench, secured the alliance of the Ni^am, and then 
launched an attack on the British. Tlic Nizarn, however, feared 
the English and descried his ally at the very outset of the war, 
Haidar ‘Ali continued to fight courageously against the enemy. 
In this war he exhibited a remarkable capacity in the art of 
war rendering tlic British general helpless. Marching on 
triumphantly againts the British forces and defeating them time 
and again he reached the walls of Madras in the beginning of 
1769. The Government of Madras was forced to lay down; 
arms. It was the first time the Company had been obliged to 
sue for peace with an Indo-Fakislan power. Haidar ‘Alt 
showed extraordinary leniency and mildness in the course of 
negotiations. The war captives and conquered territories were 
restored by bolli parties and it was agreed that each would 
help the other by sending military forces in ease of attack by a 
third pow^'r. This treaty was concluded in March 1769. Haidar 
’All's hands were barely free from this campaign when the 
Marathas began to prepare for an attack on his country, for 
the agents of the Company had all along been inciting the 
Marathas against him. The Nizam however promised help to 
Haidar ‘Ali, 

At the close of 1769 a large Maraiha army commanded by 
Madho Rao invaded Mysore. The Nizam once again deserted 
Haidar ‘Ali at a critical moment. The British also openly went 
back upon their promise and did not raise a finger to help him. 
The Marathas proceeding by forced marches arrived in the 
vicinity of Serangapatam, and Haidar was forced to lake shelter 
behind the walls of its fortress. The Marathas desecrated the 
Vishnu temple of Malukot, plundered its valuables and set fire 
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to the building. They besieged tlie fort of Seringapalam, but 
failed to capture it. After some time negotiations were started, 
as a result of which Haidar promised to cede a part of his 
territory and pay seven lakhs as war indemnity. He paid half 
the amount immediately. 

As the British had deceived Haidar VMi at a critical moment, 


he had naturally become their bitter enemy, 
success"^*** No other Stale in the siib-contincni tried to 
check the growing tide of Britisli influence 
more resolutely than Mysore under Haidar 'Ali and liis son 
Tipu Sultan. Haidar ‘Ali had started his conquests by subdu¬ 
ing and annexing the State of Coorg. He recovered from the 
Marathas all those territories which they had recently seized. 
In 1775 he captured Maratha territory right up to the bank of 
the Krishna. The Marathas declared war against him; the 
Nizam supported the government of Poona. But even iheir 
combined forces could not harm him. They were defeated by 
his general, Muhammad ‘Ali, and forced to retire from Mysore. 
Since the tributary chief of Chituldrug had failed to come to 
the help of Haidar ‘Ali, he seized the well-defended fort and 
depo.scd him from the gaddi. The Nawwab of Kuddapah was 
also removed and his territoty was taken over for the same 
reason. The Company's breach of word had created disgust 
for the British in the mind of Haidar, but, as has been admitted 
by English writers themselves, he acted with moderation and 
started negotiations for peace with the Government of Madras. 
The latter, however, acted in a foolish and dishonest manner, 
with the result that an alliance was made between him, the 


Nizam and the Marathas against them. The Marathas had 
complaints against the British for their interference in their 
internal affairs, while the Nizam had been unhappy because of 
their .seizing Guntur. Had the Government of Madras behaved 
properly matters could have still improved but the British 
almost declared a war against Haidar ‘Ali by capturing the town 
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of Mahc which lay in his dominion. With the commencement 
of war in Europe the French al o took up arms ag*»inst the 
British Thus began the Second Mysore War. 

Jn tliK way an exteuMve front was cicaied against the 


The Second 
Mysore War 


Company, but there wa> only one strong link 
in this cJiain. I'hc English w'on over all the 
allies except Haidar ‘Ah; the Ni?am deserted 


under a\eiy‘^Iigl.l picssure, while the Marathas backed out 


after one or two defeats. Haidai ‘ \li went on courageously. 


fighting alone. He defeated Col. Haillie and captured Aicot. 
Waricn Hastings despatclied f \ic C oote to oppose Haidar ‘All. 
Theii struggle was eNcnls balanced, each parts winning and 
losing battles in turn. In D:ccinbei 1781 Haidar ‘Ah died of a 
carbuncle: a few months lalci Fvic Cooie also died. 


Haidat ‘All started Ins life as an ordinary soldier, and by 
dint of his ability, hard work, courage and 
pwsoiiam>*'^ capacity continued to rise until he became 
the ruler of a Stak\ lie was by nature brave 
and war-like. He had not taken regular military training but 
his skill in the an of fighting was so great that the best generals 
of the time acknowledged his superiority. He was illiterate 
but hud a thorough giusp on the affairs of adminisliation. He 
treated the Elindus with toleration. His first diwan was a 


Hindu and subsequently two ministerships were held by the 
Hindus. He was accessible to everyone and he supervised ifie 
affairs of the Slate personally. He was ever true to his word 
and strictly observed his agreements. Cheating and fraud 
were qualities never practised by him. He raided the petty 
principality of Mpsore to the status of a powerful mtd 
tfnis left a permanent name for himself in the hi^lory of 
Hind^Fakistan. 


Haichif ‘Alfs Vvoric w^s continued by $on thtd 



Tipu Sultan. As he 

in mm 
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lifi*, it w.i < iu)i (linicult for linn to lake over the comnuind of 
il.crnny af.cr L.^ death. Tipii was (nily thirty years i>ld at 
lull \c ee/ad a ihoroueli expet ence in the art of 
govern me. t. Ill I'lC ii‘Id of bi le, too. ho eOablidied his 
repi: :Uion \v i} '•c <np and c.iptured the Birtidi connnander with 
all hi. four . c<mclioi)n cf peace between Fnghmd 

and Ida ui d e * Khch ohieoi- and oldier witiidicvv fr(nn the 
Wiir: llv lb t I * 1 W(je ih*w tncil of fiyliting. In No\cinber 
H mi 1 ' idi! ^ n captined (’oinibat >re and ii.arched on 
S‘ niy , |\i uM 1 HI I al o waned peace tha lie might devote 
]i. all nlioa to !l ■ alTaim id' the State. \ccoidmg to the 

trcuiy of Ma’yidot . oyned m ’^l.ich 17S4. oi'ilh the parties 
agrmal to t. ' iv ifie c mquco d teniloiie. and the captives 
lak'mi in war. 


Ti'c ire, \ of dbmraloie was ^airccly anvthing but a 
tu.aua'arv trace. fins was fully realized l>y 
ilu> paricv T'le strongest of Tipu’s 
I'fe-k/ay ficlinvs w:t his hatred for the 
Bfithh. Hoc Mild no’ Kar it for a nu rneni tliat iluy should 
cdablidi IhcT giHX'rnmont on Ilind-Paki^'an. He tliereforc. 
made every pn i(>Ie ciTori to expei iliemfroin the ^I'b-conini.nU. 
Ilciniproscd iipoP liis neighbours that die estahlishincnl of 
Britidi supremacy would oiulanfer the fieedoin of everybody. 
He Rent envoys to Mudim coimliios to secure their sympathy 
nul support, ami .started negotiations with the French. In 
Rhort, he staked his very life in this struggle for freedom. The 
Bnhisli also knew' that neither the Nixam nor the Marathas 
Counted as mucli as Tipu Sultan did, and they were fully cohs- 
CiOUfJ of the fact that they would not be able to achieve their 
object without destroying his power. The hostility of France 
endangered their position. 

H j Ipmched a campaign against the rebellious 2 ;amindars 
lying between the Krishna and the Timga- 
.Rebels had the support of the Marathas, Tipu 
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Sultan had to fight against them after subduing the former. 
He exhibited remarkable ability in this campaign and won 
brilliant successes on all tlie fronts; but he had to conclude 
peace \\ ith them on ratlier unfavourable terms because of tlie 
danger from tlic Britisli. It was in this ^ear, 1787, that he sent 
envoys to Constantinople and Paris. The Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment did not pay much lieed to liis messages; in France his 
agents were received cordially but they received no definite 
promise of support. 

The new Governor-General, Ford Cornwallis, had already 
decided to declare war on Tipu Sultan and in 1789 he entered 
into an alliance with tiie Niyam against him. Once again, 
the British took the initiative in hostilities. Although Parlia¬ 
ment had only recently decided that the Company should not 
interfere in the qucrrels of the local princes tlic Governor- 
General decided to attack Tipu Sultan after making an alliance 
with the Ni?am. Tipu Sultan had become aware of this 
decision. 

The Raja of Travaucore had given slicker to the rebels of 
Mysore, lie had also opposed it in certain other matters. In 
accordance with his policy of hostility to the British, Tipu 
Sultan decided to invade Travancore and bring under his 
control the coastal territory of Malabar, thus facilitating not 
only the import of arms from Fnropc but also the defence of 
his western from, He invaded Cochin and Travancore, seized 
the fortress and inflicted exemplary punishment on the rebels 
In all this Cornwallis found a pretext for attacking Tipu Sultan 
for Travancore w’as on friendly terms with the British. He 
allied himself with the Nizam and the Marathas and created a 
united front against Tipu Sultan (June 1790). 

The operations began with General Meadow’s efforts to 
direct attack from different sides ; but Tipu 
Mysore s^ltan repulsed them all. In December 1790. 
ComwaHis, who was himself an experienced 
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general, took over the command of the campaign. Tipu Sultan, 
however, planned the war in such a manner that Cornwallis 
was forced to make a retreat after fighting for three or four 
months. Tipu now marched on Coimbatore and captured it. 
In the meantime Cornwallis renewed his attack with fresh 
forces, covered the distance by forced marches, reached Seringa- 
patam, the capital of Mysore, and laid seige to it (February 
1792). Tipu Sultan was now forced to open negotiations. 
According to the treaty of Senngapatam he had to cede about 
half of his territories. Of the ceded land* ^hc territory lying 
between the Krishna and the Pannir was given to the Nizam, 
the trans-Tungabhadra districts fell to ths share of the Mara- 
thas and the Company got Malabar. The Raja of Travancorc 
now became a tributary of the Company instead of Mysore 
Tipu Sultan had to pay an indemnity of thirty laks. 

In spite of this defeat Tipu Sultan did not lose heart and 
continued his efforts to gain his object. He 
^^fourth Mytore strengthened the defences of the capital, 
re-armed his infantry and horsemen; raised 
fresh forces and helped the cultivators to make up the loss that 
they had suffered in the war, thus rendering the villages happy 
and prosperous once again. Tipu Sultan knew that he could 
not fight against the East India Company single-handed and 
that there was no other power in the sub-continent which would 
agree to co-operate with him. He therefore sent his envoys 
to Arabia, Kabul and Constantinople. He also wanted to take 
advantage of the war that was being fought between England 
and France; hence he sent his agents to Paris and Mauritius, (a 
French possession), whose Governor sent a hundred recruits. 
They arrived at Mangalore in April 1798. The French who 
were already in the Deccan also promised support. Tipu 
Sultan sent a message to the Peshwa, Baji Rao, that he should 
attack the Nizam; but no satisfactory reply was received by him. 
Thus he was unable to get adequate support or encouragement 
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in spite of all these eftbrts. When the new Governor- 
General, Wellesley, came to know of the^e activities of Tipu 
Sultan he became hostile to him. The British feared France 
as a source of danger, especially since Napoleon’s prestige had 
been established by his Egyptian campaign. At this niomeni 
nothing appeared impossible for him: Napoleon and Tipu 
Sultan together might easily overthrow the British power. 
Wellesley, joining forces with the Nizam, launched his 
campaign against Mysore in February 1799. Tipu Sultan’s 
army fought bravely, but wiihoiu success. By March the 
British forces were able to surround and besiege Seringapalam 
and the Sultan had to shut himself up behind the walls of its 
fortress. In April Ihe invading forces captured tlic outer 
defences and breached a portion of the wall by heavily 
bombarding it. The Sultan himself came to the spot and 
inspired confidence in his soldiers; they slopped the invading 
forces of the enemy. But he had now begun his attacks from 
all sides. Tipu continued fighting bravely until the end. At 
least two of the enemy’s bullets struck him in the chest and 
right side and his horse also received a wound. Even now he 
refused to follow his counsellors’ advice to surrender to the 
British. When a British soldier tried to remove his jewelled 
belt the wounded Sultan struck him with his sword, wounding 
him in the leg. Upon this the soldier shot him dead. 

After Tipu Sultan’s death the survivors of his family were 
interned in Vellore and later on removed to Calcutta. The 
territories of Mysore were partitioned by his enemies among 
themselves: the north-western districts were offered to the 
Marathas but they declined to accept them; the north-eastern 
districts were given to the Nizam; the British took Canara, 
Vinand, Coimbatore, Virampur and Seringapalam; the fragment 
that remained of the vast territories of Mysore was to be held 
by a young raja of the old ruling family. 
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Tipu Sultan is counted among the noblest figures of history. 

The personality eigiiteenth century when the power of 

and achievements the Muslims was declining fast and the 
of ripu Sultan encroachments of the British were increasing, 

Tipu Sultan made a determined eflbrt to secure freedom for the 
land of his birth. He failed to achieve his object and the sub¬ 
continent remained subject to foreign domination for more than 
a hundred and fifty years. The main cause of his failure was 
that although he had devoted his life to the cause of freedom 
his neighbours always opposed him and joined the British in 
making alliances and conspiracies against him. If the Nizam 
and the Murathas had supported him he would certainly have 
succeeded in expelling ihc British from Hind-Pakislan. 

In private life Tipu Sultan was pure and honest. He was 
gifted with intellectual powers of a high order which were 
enhanced by his excellent education. He was both a brave 
general and a farsighted ruler. He was not given to ease and 
luxury and he always supervised the affairs of the 
administration personally. He was a true Muslim and his 
treatment of the Hindus was marked by toleration. He had a 
great regard for his cultivators, most of whom were Hindus, 
and considered it his first duty to protect them from the 
tyrannies of the zamindars. He was not cruel by nature but 
he inflicted exemplary punishments on his opponents that 
other might take a lesson. He was very popular with his 
people, had an aptitude for invention and was a reformer. He 
stopped, for example, the practice of polyandry which had 
been current in Malabar, declared the drinking and selling of 
wine an offence and reformed the existing calendar. He had 
a complete mastery over military affairs and had a book 
compiled on the subject. It deals with sucli topics as parades 
the duties of the officers, night attacks, jungle warfare, fighting 
in plains, and the division and arrangement of forces. Tipu 
had prepared ti scheme for the coustiuclion of a fleet for 
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Mysore. In pursuance of this he issued a detailed farman and 
created a department of admiralty. He prepared a model ship 
and sent it to this department, but owing to his military pre¬ 
occupations and the disorder prevailing in the country his 
plan# could not be brought to fruition. Tipu failed to achieve 
his object but there can be no doubt that he left a deep 
impression of his greatness on the minds of the people. In the 
eighteenth century lie stands out from his contemporaries by 
virtue of his stout opposition to the growing power of the 
British. His declared object was the release of Hind-Pakistan 
from their domination. Tipu’s death did not simply mark 
the end of the independence of Mysore, it signalled the close 
of the first phase in the long struggle for the freedom of the 
sub-continent. 
















CHAPTER XL 


CONSOLIDATION OF BRITISH POWER (1828-1857) 


In 1828, Lord William Bcntinck, a member of the Liberal 

_ , Parly* was appointed as Governor-General of 

William Bwitiock ^ ^ 

Hmd-Pakistan. He was the first Governor- 

General who acted on the theory that the welfare of the people 

should be the principal aim of a ruler. 

Faced with a deficit of approximately one crore of rupees 
Economy iB caused mainly by the Burmese War, he 

administration: effected economy in administration by cutting 
Revenue settlement allowances of civil and military officers. 

He also recovered arrears of land revenue from Bengal. By 
these measures he was able to convert the deficit into a surplus 
of a crore and a half of rupees. He also reformed the revenue 
administration in the North-Western Provinces (now U.P.) by 
introducing the thirty years settlement. 


Judicial reforms 


On the administrative side, he abolished the provincial 
courts of appeal and circuit which served no 
useful purpose. He appointed Indo-Pakistani 
judges in the lower courts and gave them wide powers and 
better pay. He also allowed the use of vernaculars in the 
courts in place of Persian. 


Bentinck 

Social reforms 


deserves to be remembered as a great social 
reformer. In 1829 he abolished by legislation 
saii, the practice of burning Hindu widows on 
the funeral pyres of their deceased husbands. The orthodox 
Hindus considered it to be an interference with their religion 
and appealed to the Privy Council; the appeal was rejected. 
Bentinck had the support of enlightened Hindus like Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. In earlier days some of the Muslim rulers had 
tried to stop this evil custom but their efforts had met with 
partial success only. Bcntinck’s reforms proved to be far moit 
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effeclive and except for rare cases the evil practice of sati 
disappeared frem the sub-continent. In 1830 he took the bold 
step of suppressing the thugs a community of assassins who 
i7vfcsled the highways under the guise of innocent travellers and 
strangled and robbed the wayfarers. Tlicy were apprehended 
and hunted down by Major Sleeman. who was entrusted with 
the task of their suppression. 


In matters pertaining to higher education Lord William 


Educational 

reforms 


Bentinck acted according to the recommenda¬ 
tion of Lord Macaulay who was appointed 


President of the GeneTal Committee of Edu¬ 


cation. Macaulay stood for western education through the 
medium of English, though many Europeans including the 
well-known orientalist, Sir William Jones, stood for oriental 
education. It was a momentous decision (1835), and had far- 
reaching effects on the history of later generations. Subsequent 
legislation, however, redressed its one-sidedness by providing 
due encouragement to vernacular tongues and classical langua¬ 
ges of the land. In 1835 was founded the Calcutta Medical 
College. 


Bentinck upheld the principle of non-intervention though 
misgovernment of Mysore (1831) and Coorg 
Mysorc^^an/^^^ induced him to annex those States to 

the British dominion. 


On Beniinck’s resignation in 1835, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
acted as Governor-General. He was succeeded by Lord 
Auckland whose name is well known in connection with the 
failure of the Afghan War. 


The mountainous country of Afghanistan lay beyond the 


First Afghan War 


territories of the Sikhs on the north-western 
frontiers of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. 


The country had long been plunged into anarchy on account of 
the feuds of the Barak-Zai and Sadozai clans. Shah Shuja* 
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Durrani, the Amir of Afghanistan, was expelled in 1809. He 
sought refuge first with Ranjii Singh and then with the British 
In 1826, Dost Muhammed Khan Barakzai made himself the 
Amir of Afhanisian. He was an able man and soon became 
popular among the Afghans, but his position remained in¬ 
secure on account of the liostile attitude of his neighbours, Persia 
wanted to take Herat, while Russia was intriguing to increase 
her intlunece. In the south-east he was constantly harassed 
by Ranjit Singh who had finally established his power in 
Peshawar in 1834, while Shah Shuja‘ wanted to recover his 
throne through the help of Ranjit Singh and the British. 
Under such circumstances, Dost Muhammad wanted a power¬ 
ful ally in order to ward off all these dangers and was eager 
for an alliance with the British Government. The latter too 
wanted a friendly ruler of Afghanistan lo counteract Russian 
influence and prevent Afghanistan being used as a spring¬ 
board for attacking the sub-continent. Lord Auckland 
continued to support Shah Shuja‘; he would not restrain Ranjit 
Singh from incursions into Afghan territory, he would not 
agree to the legitimate claims of Dost Muhammad over Pesha¬ 
war, nor promise liim help against the threatened Persian 
invasion of Herat ; and yet he wanted to remain on friendly 
terms with him. Out of sheer desperation Dost Muhammad 
made overtures for an alliance with Russia by receiving a 
Russian envoy. Auckland decided to depose Dost Muhammad 
and replace him by Shah Shuja/ and signed a Tripartite Treaty 
with Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja‘ in June 1838. In the mean¬ 
time, the Russian agent hed left Afghanistan and the danger of 
Russain intrigues was removed; but Auckland did not change 
his policy and ordered the army to march into Afghanistan. 
As Sanjit Ringh refused passage through the Punjab, Lord 
Auckland decided to send his army through the Bolon Pass 
across the territory of Sind, in flagrant violation of the treaties 
between the Mirs and the East India Company. Qandhar and 
Ghazni were occupied and Dost Muhammad evacuated Kabul 
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before the entry of the English into the town. Shah Shuja' 
was placed on the throne in August 1839. Later Dost 
Muhammad surrendered himself and was sent to Calcutta. 

The English successes, hawever, proved short-lived. Auck¬ 
land could not withdraw the occupation troops now that an 
English nominee had been placed on the Afghan throne, 
because Shah Shuja‘ was unpopular with the Afghans and 
could not retain his throne without the support of the British 
army. This entailed a heavy financial burden on the Indian 
treasury. In 1841 Auckland tried to economise the expenditure 
by reducing the stipends of the nwlik^ of eastern Afghanistan. 
This coupled with the insolence and immorality of some of the 
British officers caused a formidable uprising in Kabul { 1841 ). 
Sir Alexander Burnes, the Resident, was murdered and the 
military stores and provisions were looted. The British officers 
concluded peace with the infuriated Afghans led by Akbar 
Khan, the son of Dost Muhammad. It was agreed (December 
1841) that the British army would evacuate within forty days 
and Akbar Khan would try to protect the retreating army. 
But laler on the Afghans were enraged to discover that the 
British general. Sir William Macnaghten, was laying a trap 
against Akbar Khan. The former was assassinated. The 
Afghan tribesmen attacked the retreating army, till, out of 
16,000 men. only one, Dr. Brydon, could reach Jalalabad to 
tell the woeful talc. Thus Auckland’s policy ended in utter 
failure and disaster. 

Auckland was replaced by Lord Ellen borough in February 
1842. He was anxious that before the rest of the British army 
was evacuated from Qandhar and other places, it should inflict 
some signal and decisive blow on the Afghans*. But in the 
meantime Ghazni and other places were also lost, and Shah 
Shuja‘ was killed. So Ellcnborough decided on immediate 
evacuation of British forces. The retreating British army, 
however, succeeded once more in occupying Kabul where it 
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showed vandalism of ihe worst type. The great bazar of Kabul 
was sacked and hlowm up. The tomb of Sultan Mahmud was 
despoiled and desecrated. Ellcnborough received the retreating 
army at Fcrozpur. Dost Muhammad was ultimately allowed 
to go to Kabul where he soon established his power. Thus 
ended the first Afghan War which cost the British nearly one 
and a half crores of rupees and 20,000 lives. 

The Mir.^ of Khairpur, Hyderabad and Shikarpur were 
^ forced in 1838 to allow passage to the British 

troops invading Afghanistan. The same year 
the Mirs were forced to admit a British Resident at Hydarabad 
and next year made to pay three and a half lakhs of rupees as 
subsidy for English troops. The Min kept their terms and did 
not take advantage of the English reverses in Afghanistan. The 
English demanded from the Mirs cession of territory in place 
of subidy and asked them to stop coining money. The Mirs 
were forced to sign a new treaty after Napier had led an un¬ 
provoked attack on Imamgarh. Napier, on the pretext that 
*an attack had been made on the English Resident, marched 
againt the Mirs, defeated them at Miani, Hyderabad and Dabo. 
Sind was annexed. The war against the Mirs of Sind and the 
annexation of their territory stand out as glaring examples of 
unprovoked aggression, and annexation without the slightest 
justification. 

Since Ranjit Singh’s death (1839), the affairs of the Sikhs 

had fallen into a state of utter confusion. 
First SUchWar ^ i j i 

Several persons were raised to the throne and 

done to death by the Kbalsa army which had now become 
supreme. In 1845 the Khalsa placed Dalip Singh, the five 
years old son of Ranjit, on the throne with Rani Jindan as 
regent. In utter helplessness she and her Government gave 
permission to the army to attack the British territory by cross¬ 
ing the Sutlej. The first engagement between the Sikhs and 
the English took place at Mudki near Ferozpur. The Sikhs were 
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defeated with great loss. The F^ritish iroops attacked the Sikhs 
at Ferozshah where a holly contested bailie was fought. After 
being defeated again at Aliwal (December 1845) and Sobraon 
(Febuary 1846) the Sikhs fled accros‘i the Sutlaj and the British 
iroops entered Lahore. By a treaty concluded at Lahore the 
Sikhs ceded the Cis-Sutlaj districts and Jullundur Doab. Their 
army was reduced to 12 thousand cavalry and 20 thousand 
infantry. The Sikhs paid an indemnity of 50 lakhs of rupees 
and ceded Kashmir which was sold by the British to Gulab 
Singh, Raja of Jammu, for 75 lakhs of rupees. The government 
was to continue in the name of Dalip Singh under the supervi¬ 
sion of an English Resident (Henry Lawrence). 

The discontent of the disbanded Khalsa and the impatience 

of the Sikhs at the presence of the British 
Second Sikh War . t. i , 

army of occupation led to the second Sikh 

War (1848-49). A revolt was started by Mulraj, the Sikh 
Governor of Multan, who murdered two English officers. Lt. 
Edwards who was sent against the rebellious chief failed to 
capture Multan vs^hereupon there was a general uprising of the 
Sikh iroops against the British. Lord Dalhousie accepted the 
Sikh challenge. In January 1849 Multan fell and Sir Hugh 
Gough, the British Commander-in-chief crossed over to the 
Punjab and fought an indecisive battle at Chillianwala in 
which the British suffered heavy losses. Sir Charles Napier 
was appointed to supersede Sir Hugh Gough, but before Napier 
had arrived, Gough won a decisive victory at Gujrat (Febiirary 
1849). The Sikhs w'ere pursued up to the Afghan frontier and 
Peshawar was occupied by the British. On March 30, 1849. 
Dalhousie on his own responsibility annexed the Punjab by 
proclamation. 


The second Burmese War look place in 1852. Since the 


The Second 
Bttrmese War 


first Burmese War, the relations between the 
Government of Burma and the British had 


deteriorated, In 1840, the Burmese King 
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expelled ihc British Resident from Ava. In 1852 the Governor- 
General protested against the persecution to which some 
English merchants had been subjected in southern Burma. 
An ultimatum was sent to Ava demanding an indemnity of 
£100,000; and when no heed was paid to ii a flotilla was sent to 
Rangoon which clashed with Burmese fighting forces. Soon 
after Rangoon, Bassein and Pegu were captured. Instead of 
launching an expedition against north Burma as instructed by 
the Board of Directors Lord Dalhousie, wlio had proceeded to 
Rangoon to direct the operations, proclaimed the annexation 
of Lower Burma. 

Dalhousie was a stout annexationist. Me annexed a large 

^ number of Indo-Pakistan States bv his doc- 

Doctrine of lapse 

(line of lapse. According to this doctrine 
the States of the princes who had no male heir lapsed to the 
Company, which did not recognise the right of the princes to 
adopt heirs. Sambhalpur, Jhansi, Baghat (Cis-Sutlaj State), 
and Nagpur were annexed in this way. His decisions with 
regard to Baghat and Udaipur were reversed by Canning, and 
the Board of Directors disapproved of the annexation of 
Karauli (C. L). He did not recognise the claim of the 
Nawwab of Carnatic and the Raja of Tanjorc. On the death of 
the Peshwa, his adpoied son, Nana Sahib was not allowed to 
draw liis father's pension. On the pretext of mismanagement, 
Lord Dalhousie at the suggestion of the Board of Directors, 
annexed Oudh, 1856, in spite of the fact that the British were 
bound by a treaty of friendship with the Court of Lucknow. 
A pension was given to Nawwab Wajid ‘Ali Shah who was 
taken to Calcutta. 

Dalhousie was responsible for many works of public utility. 
He sanctioned the plan for a College of Engineering at Roor- 
kee. He established a separate department of Public Works. 
The Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Peshawar was repai¬ 
red and extended by him. He also finished the great Ganges 
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Canal 1854. The first railway line (E. I. R.) was laid in his 
time in 1853. He also improved the means of communication 
by introducing telegraph and cheap postage in the sub¬ 
continent. Forests were conserved and tea plantation was 
encouraged. 














PART VI 


Modern Period 
chapter xli 

THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE (1857-58) 

The War of Indepcndenc, which has often been wrongly 
described as Mutiny, was the culminating 
origin century-old struggle of the Mus¬ 

lims to free themselves from the domination 
of the foreigners. It was fought in the whole of the north, 
except the Punjab. 

The first half of the nineteenth century vvas a period of 
decline in the history of Muslim rule in the sub-continent. 
The semi-independent States that had risen to power during 
the last hundred years were falling before the East India 
Company like nine pins. The collapse of Mysore was followed 
by the disintegration of the Maratha Confederacy in the 
first quarter, and the annexation of Burma in the cast, and 
Oudh and Rohikhand in the north, and Sind and the Pun¬ 
jab in the west, during the second quarter of this century. 
These annexations in addition to many minor ones were in 
all cases made in a most highhanded and aggressive manner. 
All traditions of justice and fairplay were thrown to the 
winds and drastic changes were introduced in the political 
and economic structure of the sub-continent without the 
slightest regard to the principles of morality. A detailed survey 
of the political and military history of the period has been 
given elsewhere; yet it is necessary to mention here that the 
re-action of the ever-tightening hold of the forces of British 
imperialism was not slow to stir the feelings of disaffection 
among the people, particularly those who were directly affec¬ 
ted by the new changes. This we find clearly reflected both 
in the intensity of feelings of hatred against the foreign 
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goverment and the v/idc area which soon became involved 
in the war. 

The War of Independence was the result of many causes 

and factors. For the sake of convenience it 
Causes • j « 

would be proper if these arc examined under 

different heads—political, social, religious and economic. 

The end of Dalhousic's administration was marked by 
general feelings of unrest. Nearly every class 
Political people had been hit by his policy. His 

annexations, particularly tlirough the application of the doc- 
trin of lapse, had made the princes and all those who de¬ 
pended upon them uneasy. The annexation of Oudh produced 
far-reaching repercussions. Satara, the original seat of Shivaji, 
and Nagpur, an important Maratha Stale, had been absorbed, 
besides a number of minor ones, through a process which 
appeared to be a gross misuse of the machinery of law. 

In the social held every annexation gave birth to a crop 
of difficult problems. The deposition of the 
ruling monarch was not the only outcome of 
annexation. Local aristoracics and landed 


Social and 


gentry suffered severaly, and a large number of people lost 
their means of livelihood. This point can be best understood 
if it is remembered that twenty thousand estates were confis¬ 
cated in the Deccan alone. The land-owning classes were thus 
ruined. No wonder we find that nearly all the capable leaders 
of the movement for independence belonged to this class of 
dispossessed landlords. The of Oudh were the worst 

sufferers, hence tlieir active leadership in the war. The high 
caste Hindu felt that his faith was attacked. The British 


Government was universally suspected of designs to convert 
India to Christianity, and Canning was regarded an active 
agent of this policy of conversion. The orthodox sections had 
other material griveances. The abolition of mti through 
legislation gave them further cause for resentment. The 
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Religious Disabilities Act protected the rights uf converts 
from Hinduism to Cliristainily while the Hindu Widows’ Re- 
marriage Act violated traditions of long standing. These 
laws were greatly resented because it was felt that they were 
designed to destroy the Hindu law of inhcriiance. 


It may be mentioned here that the English people looked 
upon the Muslims rather than the Hindus as the real makers 
of this war. They held that the Hindu had no real stake in 
the struggle, that he had no genuine cause for taking up arms 
and that his role was a minor one. I'o them the Muslim was 
their chief enemy. This view, iiowever. is not entirely 
correct. In the car^y stages, in many cases, it took the 
shape of a rising of soldiers irrespective of religion. They 
all aimed at the re-establishmcnl of the power of the Mughul 


Bengal Army 


Emperor. 

A factor of great importance in the struggle was the Bengal 
Army which was mainly constituted of re¬ 
cruits from the North-Western Provinces 
corresponding to the present day Uttar Pradesh. Oudh alone 
had contributed forty thousand men. It had a large number 
of high caste Hindus, Brahmins and Rajputs, in its ranks. 
The annexation of Oudh was grcalely resented by them for 
they were still loyal to the ruling Nawabs and had considerable 
instercst in the maintenance of their rule. 

The introduction of greased cartridges, which had been 
recently imported from Europe, precipitated 
the crisis. The rumour spread that the grease 
used in them was made from the fat of cows and pigs and that 
government with one stroke wanted to destroy the religion of 
both the Hindus and the Muslims. It was true that animal fat 
was used in the ammunition factories and therefore when the 
British officers said that animal fat was not used the sepoys 
thought they were telling lies. At Meerut some troopers of a 
regiment refused to use the cartridges. They were tried by 


Religious causes 
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court martial and were sentenced to 10 years' imprisonment. 
Later on they were publicly degraded, stripped of their uniform 
and handcuffed. 

When the Burmese War broke out the Bengal sepoys 
refused to go to the threatre of war b} way of sea. The Com¬ 
mander-in-chief went to Barrackpore and asked them either to 
march or ground their arms. They refused to do either. 
Insiantly a shower of bullets fell upon them and they fled in 
panic. The surviving ring-leaders were hanged and the 47th 
Regiment was disbanded, The 66ih Native Infantry rose at 
Govindgarh, but it was crushed and disbanded. 

Under the law every recruit had to give an undertaking that 
he would have no objection to going to any place to which he 
was ordered to go. 

The new Governor General, Canning, and his wife were 
suspected of designs to convert the people to Christianity and 
the influence of the Christian missionaries was also increasing. 
It was precisely at this moment that the army was informed of 
the new cartridges which were said to be greased with the fat 
of the cows and pigs. All these factors were contributing to 
the wave of disaffection among the civilians and causing excite¬ 
ment in the army circles. In April, Nana Sahib, the adopted 
son of the P^shwa, Baji Rao II, passed through Kalpi, Delhi 
and Lucknow to stir up the local chieftains. A few months 
before his tour, a mysterious phenomenon happened in the 
form of the circulation of chapaiis. They were passing from 
village lo village throughout the length and breadth of the 
North-Western Provinces. Some magistrates tried to prevent 
the distribution of these chapatis but they were unable to slop 
it. The full meaning of this portent has not been positively 
discovered, but their distribution created a belief that religion 
was in danger, and resistance was necessary. 
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The events at Meerut (May 10, 1857) precipitated the crisis. 

The 3rd Cavalry look the lead. They raided 
stage of the freed their comrades who had 

been publicly disgraced and sent to prison for 
refusing to accept the greased cartridges. They raised the 
standard of revolt and started killing the European officers. 
The following morning they reached Delhi, proclaimed Bahadur 
Shah as their Emperor and attacked the magazine, but it had 
been blown up and only a small quantity of ammunition fell 
into their hands. Thus the beginning was hopeful but the 
advantages gained in the initial stage were not utilised for 
purposes of consolidation. There were only four leaders of 
prominence who cammanded the allegiance of the soldiers. At 
Kanpur, Nana Sahib asked the soldiers to surround Wheeler’s 
forces, and at Lucknow Lawrence had to face a blockade. The 
Rani of Jhansi received some help and was able to hold on for 
a lime. Khan Bahadur Khan had declared himself viceroy at 
Bareilly. But there was no co-ordination amongst the leaders. 
The aged monarch was unable to establish a vigorous govern¬ 
ment of his own in the capital. Holkar’s troops had also risen 
but Sir SalarJung prevented an outbreak in Hyderabad, 
although disturbances occurred in Kolhapur, Bombay and 
southern Maratha territories. The valley of the Ganges was 
the main theatre of military operations. There was trouble at 
Banaras, but it was brought under control by Neill who ofter 
restoring the authority of the governmeut pushed on to Allah¬ 
abad. Here he was joined by Havelock and together they pro¬ 
ceeded onwards to relieve Kanpur and Lucknow. In the 
meantime Wheeler had surrendered at Kanpur, and a large area 
had come under the control of the army of liberation. But 
these military gains did not prove lasting because the civilian 
population which welcomed the new leadership was not orga¬ 
nised for defence, with the result that he British were soon able 
to take an oflfensive with Nicholson and Chamberlain in the 
north, and Havelock and Neill in the south. 
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The triumph of the British Government was marked by a 
reign of terror. Even those who were suspected of being in 
sympathy with the movement were executed and in most cases 
subjected to torture and dishonour. “Let us propose a Bill 
for the flaying alive, impalement or burning of the murderers 
of women and children at Delhi”. This is what Nicholson 
wrote to Edwardes. A general massacre of the inhabitants of 
Delhi was openly proclaimed. Every person who was not 
actively fighting for the British was condemned as a ‘murderer’. 
Townsmen and villagers alike were the victims of this blood- 
lust. After suppressing the revolt and Banaras Col. Neill 
inforced martial law over surrounding district. 

These acts of baabarity are mentioned because ihey enable 
us to understand the events at Kanpur. The 

Kanpur 

story of the three weeks defence by that city 
by General Wheeler ended in his surrender. The British troops 
were attacked and killed while embarking on the boats to 
escape by the river route and the women and children were 
taken to Nana Sahib’s palace. About a fortnight later Nana 
Sahib’s forces were defeated at Fatehpur and Havelock resumed 
his march towards Kanpur. On hearing this, the palace servants 
murdered 211 women and children. This act of barbarity was 
inspired by the brutalities inflicted on the people at Banaras 
and Allahabad. The British troops, it seems, had the sanction 
of the authorities to indulge in any act of savagery. Innocent 
people were slaughtered wholesale at Kanpur, Lucknow and 
many other places. 

Delhi fell to the British troops after a series of operation. 

A siege train had arrived on September 6, and 
Delhi , , , ^ ^ 

a week later the Kashmiri Gate was stormed. 

The city and fort were captured after six days of well-contested 

fight but Nicholson was severely wounded. Bahadur Shah was 

arrested by Hodson who mercilessly shot three of his sons. 

The city was given up to ruthless plunder and a majority of 
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the male population which had not fled was massacred. "‘All 
the city people found within the walls’* writes an Englishman, 
“when our troops entered were bayoneted on the spot, and the 
number was considerable”. 

Meanwhile Havelock after being joined by Outram fought 

, . his way into Lucknow on September 26. These 

Lucknow 

two events, the fall of Delhi and the relief of 
Lucknow, established the authority of the British. The capture 
of Bahadur Shah was a great loss to the oeopie’s army. Rein¬ 
forcements had begun to arrive from England and consequently 
it had become apparent that no large scale encounter would 
take place in which the army of liberation could hope to win. 
Sir Colin Campbell operated in the North-Western Provinces, 
while Sir Hugh Rose marched from Bombay through Central 
India, Lucknow had to be relieved for the second time, but 
immediately after clearing the city Campbell had to go to 
Kanpur to help General Wyndham who was hard pressed by 
Tantia Topi. Outram was left at Lucknow where he held 
‘Alambagh. Lucknow was now (March 1858) to be relieved 
for a third time. After defeating the Maratha forces Campbell 
returned to Lucknow and relieved Outram. Khan Bahadur 
Khan and his followers were driven from Bareilly. Maulvi 
Ahmadullah and the Begam of Oudh fought with great courage 
and determination round Shahjahanpur, until the former was 
treacherously murdered by a brother of the Raja of Powain. 
This act of tragic betrayal brought the career of a successful 
war leader to an utimely end. and the national struggle suffered 
a great loss. The Begam fled to Nepal. 

A new phase of the struggle began at this stage. The 
taluqdars were now driven into active opposition by an unjust 
and impolitic proclamation of Canning which declared that 
their lands were liable to confiscation. This kindled the 
already awakened sense of patriotism among an influential 
section of the people. Maulvi Ahmadullah whose treacherous 
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murder had grcately weakened the movement is to be remem¬ 
bered as one of the noblest workers in the cause, for even his 
opponents admitted that ‘he had not stained his sword with 
assassination, he connived at no murders and he fought 
manfully, honestly, stubbornly in the field against the strangers 
who had seized his country/ 

In the Central Indian campaign interest centred on the 

siege of Jhansi. Sir Hugh Rose reached Jhansi 

Jhansi 

on March 2k Tantia Topi who had collected 
his forces at Kalpi also marched on jhansi. He was defeated 
on the river Betwa, and Sir Hugh Rose then stormed Jhansi. 
The Rani escaped and joined Tantia but their combined forces 
were also defeated at Kunch, The Rani, however, possessed 
indomitable courage and continued her efforts until she died 
fighting valiantly. Jhansi and, later on, Gwalior were recap¬ 
tured by the British forces. 

Nana Sahib, the Begam of Oudh and Prince Firuz Shah 
escaped from the sub-continent during the autumn of 1858. 
Tantia Topi was tried and hanged. It may be noted here in 
passing that the British soldier who fought with valour and 
patriotic fervour brought shame on himself by exhibiting crude 
racial passions and gross ingratitude to these people who helped 
him in their hour of distress. It is also an important fact that 
most of the leaders of the national movement showed indeci¬ 
sion, shortsightedness and lack of that broad outlook which 
alone could lead such an extensive movement to a successful 
end 

From the very outset the movement suffered from handi¬ 
caps which ultimately brought it to an unsuccessful end. It was 
not preceded by any large scale propaganda in favour of a war 
of liberation and thus the common man had no idea of its true 
significance. There was no unity of action among the leaders 
and no foreign power came to their help with the result that 
they were left alone to their limited and diminishing resources. 
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Lastly, some elements in the population of the sub-continent 
itself such as the Gurkhas and the Sikhs, proved to be disloyal 
to the cause of national independence and came to the help of 
the foreigners at a critical stage, Nevertheless, the patriots 
fought with the enthusiasm of martyrs and laid down their 
lives in the cause of freedom without the slightest hesitation. 
Many of those who escaped death in the field of battle had to 
end their lives at the gallows, while their families were subjected 
to all sorts of cruelties and barbarities. 

To an Englishman the war of 1857-58 was nothing but an 

unhappy episode caused by a mutiny of the 

Conclusion 

sepoys. To a student of history these same 
events examined in their true perspective yield a different mean* 
ing. That it is characterised with failure in the end and disas* 
trous consequences for the peoples of the country, especially 
for the Muslims, is beyond question; but there is irrefutable 
evidence to prove that it was not a mere ‘sepoy mutiny,’ but a 
full-fledged War of Independence sought with the object of 
ousting the foreigners and restoring the authority of the lawful 
ruler. The war left bitter memories behind it and its far-reaching 
effects influenced the course of the history of the sub-continent 
for a long period. 

To the Muslims it has a special significance. The Enlish- 
man believed that the Muslims were mainly responsible for 
this struggle and that they wanted to restore the Mughul 
Empire, whose glories were still fresh in their minds. The 
English further believed that the opposition of the Muslims to 
their rule was both natural and spontaneous. The Hindu 
chiefs on the other hand had no such plan for natiohal 
regeneration. They were interested in the movement to the 
extent to which their sense of local or territorial patriotism 
impelled them. They had their own quarrels with the Company 
and they wanted to grab certain territories and establish their 
sway over them. The barbarous retaliation against the Muslims 
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after the collapse of the movement was undoubtedly the 
result of this British view. There is plenty of evidence on 
record to show that countless Muslims were hanged and their 
property confiscated on mere suspicion, An Englishman tells 
us that in Allahabad alone the number of persons killed by 
Neill was larger than all the men, women and children who 
were killed by the revolutionaries during the entire course of 
the war. Perhaps more hrrmful than these executions, 
barbarous as they were, was the policy of suppressing the 
Muslims in the different walks of life which was followed by 
the British Government consistently for a period of about fifty 
years. 



CHAPTER XUI 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AND WORLD WARS 
(1858-1947) 


After the success of their arms in 1857, the British based 
their foreign policy on two important factors: 

objectr^BHtish Muslims of the sub- 

foreign policy continent aloof from the Muslims of the other 

after ,857 . , . , ^ 

Islamic countries so as to prevent them from 

being influenced by Muslim movements especially the Pan- 

Islamism of Jamal-ud-din Afghani. The second object was to 

gain politicai domination over Afghanistan, Iran and the tribal 

area of the North-West Frontier Province under the pretext of 

safeguarding the frontier of Hind-Pakistan. It is diflicult to 

accept the British plea that they had to follow a policy of 

interference in the affairs of Afghanistan and Iran because of 

imminent danger from Russia. The history of the period 

following the War of Independence shows that Russia and 

British never fought over the problems of the Middle East. 

On the other hand they conspired to partition Iran in 1907 and 

Turkey in 1941. They were also allies in both the world wars 

of 1914-18 and of 1939-45. 


When the British seized the Punjab and the frontier of their 
empire came close to the foot of the moun- 
a^ut^tteAfghanistan, their Government had to 
policy deal with the warlike people who inhabit even 

today the tribal area which stretches from Baluchistan to 
Chitral. They are the Afridis, the Mohmands, the Bhitanis, 
the Wazirs and the Mahsuds. They were always a source of 
mental worry to the British Government. 

There was a difference of opinion among political leaders in 
England over the question of bringing these tribes under the 
influence of the goverment and thus strengthening the 
frontiers. One group held the view that the British Government 
should regard the river Indus as its western boundary and 
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avoid interfering in the affairs of the Afghans and the tribal 
chiefs. However, the number of such people was negligibly 
small. The other group maintainhd that not only should tribal 
territory be conquered and the boundary of the British Empire 
pushed forward to the frontiers of Afghanistan, but, if possible, 
Afghanistan itself should be conquered and broken up into 
parts. The supporters of the latter view were known as “the 
Forward School”. 

In this connection, the nonh-western policy of Lord Ltw« 

rence was to maintain the freedom of tribal 
The policy of , j 

Lord Lawrence chiefs who must respect and recognise the 

about Afghanietan Government as politically supreme 

and not raid any part of British territory. About Afghanistan, 

too, Lord Lawrence held the view that there seould be no 

interference in the domestic affairs of that country, nor should 

the Russians be given an opportunity to advance towards its 

frontiers; and that the British Government should always 

endeavour to remain on friendly terms with Afghanistan’s ruler 

of the day. Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook also followed 

Lord Lawrence’s policy of “masterly inactivity”. But Lord 

Lytton gave it up in 1878. If we take stock of the events that 

took place, these conflicting views will become clear. 

The death of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan in 1864 was 
followed by a civil war in Afghanistan. At first Muhammad 
A‘zam and his nephew, ‘Abdur Rahman were successful against 
their enemies. Sher ‘Ali Khan fled from Kabul to Herat, and 
Muhammad A‘zam became the Amir of Kabul. Sayyid JamaL 
ud-din Afghani advised Muhammad A‘zam to win the sym¬ 
pathy of his relations and kinsmen by giving them high posts 
in the Government. But Muhammad A‘zam did not act upon 
this advice. The result was that with the help of the British 
Sher ‘Ali inflicted a severe defeat upon Muhammad A‘zam and 
‘Abdur Rahman, Muhammad A‘zam sought refuge at Nishapur 
in Iran where he died a few months later. ‘Abdur Rahman 
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fled to the protection of the Russians at Bullnara. Sher ‘Ali 
Khan now became the ruler of Afghanistan. 

In accordance with his traditional policy, Lord Lawrence 
acknowledged Sher ‘Ali Khan the ruler of Afghanistan and 
fixed an annual sum as financial help and in addition permitted 
him to purchase arms from India. Lord Mayo, successor of 
Lord Lawrence, held a grand durbar at Ambala to which Sher 
‘Ali Khan was invited. He was entertained on a grand scale, 
and his annuity also was increased. Thus political relations 
between the two powers became strengthened. When Lord 
Northbrook was the Viceroy, Sher ‘Ali Khan tried to enter 
into a treaty of friendship with the British by which he could 
obtain help at any time. Lord Northbrook not only refused to 
conclude such a treaty but acting upon the policy of “masterly 
inactivity” he also abandoned the policy of keeping British 
envoy at Qandhar and Herat. But in 1874 the Conservative 
Party came into power with Disraeli as its leader who became 
the Prime Minister of England. He decided that Sher ‘Ali 
should be compelled to permit a British Resident to reside at 
his court. But Lord Northbrook was not willing to follow this 
new policy, He, therefore, resigned and left in 1876. Lord 
Lytton came out as Viceroy in his place. 

Lord L>tton belonged to the group of those politicians who 
Lord Lytton and favoured the expansion of the British Empire 

tiM problem of on the pretext of checking the Russian ad- 
Afghanlitan j . 

vance, and wished to bring Afghanistan with¬ 
in the sphere of British influence. Soon after his arrival, Lord 
Lytton made it plain to Sher ‘Ali that the British would protect 
him by a proper treaty against his external enemies e. g. 
Russia, provided he agreed to have a British Resident at Kabul. 
Sher ‘Ali declined to enter into a treaty containing such a 
provision, but Lord Lytton persisted in his demand. In order 
to put his idea into practical shape he took Quetta from the 
Khan of Qalat, which is the key to Bolan Pass. Tlus step 
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made Sher ‘Ali alert, because from Quetta military operations 
could be directed first against Qandhar and then against 
Afghanistan itself. At the same time, Lord Lytton entered 
into an agreement with the Maharaja of Kashmir by which he 
set up a British agent in Giigit. This new step of the Viceroy 
created uneasiness among the Afghans. 

To cause trouble to the British in Asia, the Russian Govern¬ 
ment sent a mission under General Stolietoff 
wlthAflhSaS* fromTashqand to Kabul. Sher ‘Aii permit- 
ted the Russian Mission to enter Kabul and 
got ready to enter into a proper agreement with them. On 
receiving this news. Lord Lytton demanded that Sher ‘Ali 
should not only break off all relations with foreign powers, he 
should also permit a British envoy to reside at Herat, Sher 
‘Ali refused to accept these demands. Thereupon Lord Lytton 
declared war against Afghanistan on November, 21, 1878. 

Three British armies attacked Afghanistan under Sir Samuel 
Browne, General Roberts and General Stuart, 
^ond fghan Jalalabad and Qandhar were soon occupied. 

Sher ‘Ali fled to Turkistan, but while on his 
way he died at Herat. The British placed Sher ‘Ali’s eldest 
son, Ya‘qub Khan, on the throne and concluded with him the 
Treaty of Gandamak, which permitted the British to have their 
Resident at Kabul and an agent at Herat. Pishin and several 
hill stations were handed over to the British, and in return for an 
annual subsidy of six lakhs of rupee* the Amir of Kabul bound 
himself not to enter into treaty with any foreign power. Only 
a few months after this peace, the Afghans rose in arms and 
killed the British ambassador. Once again the British armies 
marched upon Afghanistan under General Roberts and General 
Stuart. General Roberts occupied Kabul, and meted out 
severe punishment to the culprits concerned and took Ya‘qub 
Khan prisoner. These measures proved of no avail, as the 
entire country was in revolt. Sher ‘Ali’s son Ayyub Khan 
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defeated the British at Maiwand. Amir ‘Abdur Rahman Khan 
returned from Turkistan and occupied Kabul. Meanwhile 
Lord Lytton resigned and sailed for England. 

Lord Lytton’s successor, Lord Ripen, changed the British 
policy towards Afghanistan. The British armies were recalled. 
Sometime after their departure, Amir ‘Abdur Rahman Khan 
defeated Ayyub Khan and seized Herat and Qandhar, thus 
becoming the sole monarch of entire Afghanistan. 

Following the example of Britain and France, Russia also 
selected the Muslim kingdoms of central Asia as her victims 
and began to finish their independence one after the other. 
Russia, therefore, annexed Tashqand in 1865 and occupied 
Samarqand in 1868. Side by side with this expansion, the 
Russians spread a net of intrigue in Afghanistan. 

This resulted in a Russian political mission arriving at 
Kabul in 1870. The Russian Colonel Stoli- 
reached Kabul from Tashqand, but 
he left after examining the political designs 

of the British. 

The Russians resumed their advance after the second 
Afghan War. They occupied Merv in 1884. which is 
only one hundred and fifty miles from the border of Afghan¬ 
istan. But when the Russian armies occupied another town 
in 1885, namely, Panjdeh, which lies between Herat and Merv, 
the British felt afraid lest the Russian advance should assume 
a formidable form. Lord Dufferin expressed his willingness 
to send an army to the Afghan border, but at Amir ‘Abdur 
Rahman’s request a combined commission settled the Afghan 
and Russian boundary dispute satisfactorily and the Russian 
Government withdrew its armies from the Afghan border. 
Sometime after this Lord Duflerin assured Amir ‘Abdur 
Rahman Khan at a meeting which took place at Rawalpindi 
that his Government would help him with arms and money 
should need arise, 
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While Lansdowne was Viceroy in India, Gul Muhammad, 
Durand Line Afghan official, occupied Wana in 1893 

and sent the tribal chiefs to Amir ‘Abdur 
Rahman. The chiefs were very well received at Kabul. 
Realising the importance of the situation, Lansdowne sent Sir 
Mortimer Durand as an ambassador to the court of Amir 
‘Abdur Rahman Khan in 1893 to settle the question of Afghan 
Indian border. The boundaries of the two countries were 
then permanetly fixed by the Durand Line, which even today 
separates the two countries. Amir ‘Abdur Rahman Khan 
waived his claim to Waziristan and gave a solemn undertaking 
not to interfere in the affairs of Swat and Chitral. Baluchistan 
was then included in British territory. The British set up a 
permanent military station at Chaman. The annual sum paid 
to the Amir of Kabul was now raised from twelve lakhs to 
eighteen lakhs. 


At the same time they started building cantonments and 
roads in the regions of what is now called the North West 
Frontier Province. This step inflamed the Afridis, who 
suspected that the British Government intended to put an end 
to their freedom by conquering their free land. They blocked 
the Khaibar Pass in 1897. Sir William Lockhart put down 
the Afridi rising with great difficulty. From this time the 
Afridis began to receive stipends, and British armies were 
stationed at important strategic points. 

Lord Curzon adopted a new policy to solve the tribal 
problem. He withdrew the British army from 
a number of points in the N.W.F.P., but 
raised a militia of paid local tribesmen under 
British officers in their place. New roads and railway lines 
were built in a number of places, and the Mahsud tribes were 
subjected by force of arms. Lord Curzon detached the five 
districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Dcra Ismail Khan and 
Hazara from the Punjab and created the North West Frontier 
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Province in 1901, This province was put directly under the 
Government of India, and its administration was placed in 
ihe hands of a Chief Commissioner. The object of creating 
this new province was to conduct its affairs properly and 
thoroughly. 

In the opening years of the twentieth century Germany’s 
might was on the increase, and she had 
****^*^" ambitions in the Middle East. In view of 
these, the British began to offer the hand of 
friendship to Russia. Thus all matters relating to Afghanistan 
and Iran which needed a solution were settled by September 
1907. Afghanistan was politically acknowledged to be within 
the British sphere of influence, The traders of the two 
countries were given equal rights and concessions. Iran was 
also divided into two parts. The northern part was to fall 
within Russia’s sphere of influence, while south-eastern 
provinces fell to Britain’s share. The Powers in Europe were 
now feverishly preparing for a clash of arms. 

The immediate cause of the war was the murder of Austria’s 
Crown Prince in Servia on May 21, 1914. 
Austria sent an ultimatum to Servia contain¬ 
ing severe conditions which the latter turned 
down. Thereupon Austria supported by Germeny started 
military operations against Servia, supported by France and 
Russia. But when Germany attempted to march her armies 
forcibly through Belgium, Britain declared war upon her. 
Thus the first world war started in Europe. In this war Russia, 
France, England, Belgium, Italy, Roumania, Servia, Greece, 
China, Japan, the U.S.A. and the independent state of South 
America, were ranged against Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Turkey any Bulgaria, 

Germany and her allies continued to gain victories till 1917 
because the German armies were well trained and Germany 
had ample supplies of arms and ammunition. But the timely 
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entry of U,S.A. into the war in 1917 changed its whole 
complexion. U.S.A. had arms and ammunition in huge 
quantities, and the British navy was still supreme, Thus 
Germany and her allies were forced to admit defeat. They 
laid down their arms in November 1918, About a million 
soldiers from Hind~Pakibtan fought very bravely in the first 
World War, The Indian treasury freely spent its funds on the 
army. India also made a gift of five million pounds to 
Britain. 

After Amir Habihullah Khan’s murder in 1919, Amir 
Amanullah Khan was acknowledged as king 
09W^**^*" Afghanistan. Soon after his accession, 

movements of the Afghan army started on 
the border. The British in India replied by similar movement 
of their forces, when all of a sudden a skirmish led to the third 
Afghan War, The British forces achieved success at Khaibar 
Pass and Chaman, but the Afghan Commander, General Nadir 
Khan defeated the British army at Tal. In Augast 1919 the 
two parties met at Rawalpindi and concluded a peace. 
According to this treaty Amir Amanullah Khan was acknowleged 
to be independent sovereign of Afghanistan, Amir Amanullah 
Khan introduced certain reforms in Afghanistan which were 
not liked by the people. In 1928 the Shinwari tribe revolted, 
and Bachcha Saqao attacked Kabul through the Daman 
mountains. Amir Amanullah Khan tried to bring the situation 
under control, but on suffering defeat at the hands of Bachcha 
Saqao he left his country for Rome, the capital 
of Italy. 

Meanwhile General Nadir Khan accompanied by his two 
brothers, Hashim Khan and Shah Wali Khan arrived in our 
sub-continent and won the sympathy and help of the tribes, 
For eight months he waged war against Bachcha Saqao, and 
after defeating him occupied the throne of Kabul. The people 
of Afghanistan acknowledged him as their ruler. Nadir Khan 
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ruled for four years. On November 8, 1933 he was shot dead 
by an Afghan fanatic. The Afghans accepted his son, 
Muhammad Zahir Khan, as their ruler. 

Lord Linlithgow (1939-43) was the Viceroy and Governor 
General in India when the second ‘World War started in 


Europe. 

Hitler came to power in Germany in 1933. Under him 
Germany freed herself from many of the 
War a9^%5) l^mis of the Treaty of Versailles. Taking 
advantage of the weak foreign policy of 
England’s Prime Minister, Chamberlain, Hitler occupied Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. Japan and Italy combined with Germany. 
Italy occupied Abyssinia. Italy’s dictator, Mussolini, was 
striving to put an end to British influence and supremacy in 
the Mediterranean. Japan likewise aimed to be supreme in 
the Pacific Ocean. These three countries known as the Axis 


Powers aimed at seizing, by working together and by military 
operations, the French and British possessions. They hoped 
to transfer their surplus population to these lands which, so 
they believed, would accept their manufactures. 


The immediate cause of World War II was a secret treaty 
between Germany and Russia. According to this treaty Rus¬ 
sia promised to be neutral if a war came in Europe. Thus 
satisfied about Russia, Hitler demanded the port of Danzig 
from Poland. When this demand was turned down, Hitler 
attacked Poland on September, I, 1939. England and France 
sided with Poland, and thus World War II started in Europe. 

In the opening stage of the war Germany scored glorious 
victories. She conquered Poland in 1939, and in 1940 Norway, 
Belgium, Holland and France fell into her hands. In the hour 
of France's defeat, Italy also declared war, Japan, however, 
waited till December 1941. The United States of America and 
Russia supported England and France against the Axis Powers, 
and the flames of war thus enveloped the whole world. 
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The German armies continued to advance in Russia up to 
March 1942; Japan, on the other hand siezed Java, Sumatra, 
Malaya and Burma. At this critical stage the British Govern¬ 
ment sent Sir Stafford Cripps to the Indo-Pakistan sub-conti¬ 
nent to exchange views with the leaders of the country about 
the future constitution of India. But Cripps returned unsucess- 
ful. After his return Lord Linlithgow put all the Congress 
leaders into prison. The war was still raging furiously when 
Lord Wavell was appointed Governor-General of India in 
October, 1943. The situation improved for the Allies. The 
bravery of the Russian armies and aerial bombardment by the 
British and American planes broke the back of Germany, and 
eventually she laid down her arms in May 1945. Atom bombs 
were dropped on two cities in Japan namely, Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. The atom bomb was the most important invention 
of the second World War. Japan, surrendered in August. 
1945. 

In World War II also the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent gave 
ample proof of bravery. Its armies fought valiantly in France, 
Egypt, Libya, Java and Malaya. The conquest of Abyssinia 
and the retreat of Italian armies in Libya were largely due to 
the efforts of the Indo-Pakistan soldiers. Besides this, the 
Indo-Pakistani factories manufactured considerable war material 
for the Government. 


During the time of Lord Dulferin (1884-1888) the adminis¬ 
tration of King Thebaw of Burma was extre- 
AMM^tionof mely bad, and the dacoits had created misrule 
in the country. Such unsatisfactory condi- 
tioni caused serious loss to the English traders. The French 
were the only foreigners who enjoyed special trade concessions 
through Thebaw’s favour. He had imposed a fine of twenty 
three lakhs on the Bombay and Burma Trading Company. 
The Enlish traders sent in complaints to Dufferin against the 
behaviour of King Thebaw. Thereupon Dufferin wrote a 
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strong note to Tliebaw advising him to make good the English 
traders' losses and also to let an English envoy reside at Man¬ 
dalay. The King of Burma paid no heed to these demands at 
all. The Governor-General declared war against Burma, an 
English army invaded that country and Mandalay was shortly 
in its liands. Tiicbaw's power to resist was gone. He was 
taken prisoner and sent to India in 1886. Thus northern Burma 
was annexed by ihe British, and placed under a chief commis¬ 
sioner, In 1887 the administrative head of the province be¬ 
came the lieutenant-governor instead of a chief commissioner; 
a legislative council \Nas also set up to whicli members were 
nominated by the go\ernmem. 

Indian traders caul government 5;ervants played an impor¬ 
tant jxiri in improving administration and 
Burma from economic condiiiom. But after 1920 owing 
to wide-spread political awakening, the Bur¬ 
mese decided to cut tlicmsclves ofl'from the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent. It was conceded in 1937 as the result of the 
recommendations made by the Simon Commission. When the 
World War II ended. Burma wan. recognised as an independent 
country. 

If the annexation of Burma was the result of prccaLiiioiis 

against the Frencli ‘'danger'', iJie Russian 
Tibet and the " it i i i t_ ■ 

Indo-Pak menace compelled the British to try to bring 

Cfovermneni Tibet under its influence. The Tibetans 

attacked the tributary slate of Sikkim in 1887. which lies in- 

betvvcen Nepal and Bhutan, but were defeated. Since Tibet 

was politically under China, Britain entered into an agreement 

with China in 1890, wiiich settled the boundaries of Tibet and 

Sikkim and also opened up trade relations with Tibet. A trade 

centre was also started on the border of Tibet and Sikkim to 

promote trade. But as the Tibetans w^erc unwilling to accept 

new ideas and customs trade continued at its old level. During 

the days of Lord Curzon, Dalai Lama, the ruler of Tibet, 
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Started an intrigue witli the Russians to free himself from the 
political authority of China. The Tibetans also slaried taking 
possession of the border land of Sikkim. Lord Cuzon, 
thereupon, sent an expedition under Younghusband to punish, 
the Tibetans. The English army occupii‘d Lhasa, the capital 
of Tibet, on August 3, 1904. The Tibetans at last admitted 
defeat in September and the Dalai Lama made peace with the 
British. According to this treaty, the Tibetans had to pay an 
indemnity of twenty-five lakhs, and also ])romiscd not to give 
trade or other concesdons to any foreign power. The British 
Government on its pari acknowledged China as supreme 
ruler of Tibet. 


By tliis expedition new geographical knowledge was 


Reiults of the 
Tibet expedition 


acquired, and trade relations wore established 
between Tibet and the Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 


continent. 
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CHAPTER XLHI 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
( 1858-1947 ) 

The first iniporliiiit step in the modern constitutional history 

of the sub-continent was the Remilatinc Act 
From the Regula- . . t i T. 

ting act (o the ct 1773 which gave to the East India C oni- 

*186l” ^ pany what may be described as a ‘constiiiition*. 

it was drastically amended in 1784 by Pitt's 
India Act which remained in force for a fairly long 
time. Slight alterations, however, were made in it from time 
to lime, pariicularly on tlie occasion of tlie renewal of the 
Company’s Charier. The Stniu'c of 1813, for instance, dives¬ 
ted the Company of its monopoly of trade between Great 
Britain and the sub-continent. More important were the 
changes introduced by the Act of 1833. The legislative powers 
of the Governor-General and the Council were widened and a 
new member was added to the Council of India, Macaulay 
was the first to hold tliis new office. Twenty years later the 
Act of 1853 increased the number of the members in the 
legislative body, gave to the Governor-General the power of 
veto and introduced the principle of recruitment to services 
through competition. But after the War of Independence the 
Parliament decided to take over ihc administration of the 
sub-continent from the Company and therefore important 
changes had. to be made in the government machinery. The 
Act of 1858 which embodied these changes made provision for 
a Council of India and a Secretary of State for India. It was 
through this Council and the Secretary of Stale that Parliament 
exercised direct control over tlie affiairs of tlic sub-continent. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1861 was destined to be a 
landmark in the constitutional history of the sub-continent. 
It empowered the Governor-General to nominate not more 
than twelve members to the Legislative Council and 
prescribed that half of them should be non-officials. This 
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opened the doer to the admission of lndo» Pakistan is to th e 
Council. Tlie governmem as the Centre was supreme, and the 
adininisinilion of ihc country was higldy centralised. 

The adoption of the English language as the medium of 
higlicr education laid brought about many facilities for com act 
bcivvecn the younger generation of Indo-Fakistanis and the 
Englisli people and lluis new social aiul economic links were 
forged. The \oung siudenis through ilw ^lud^ of ilic political 
classics of Englisli literature Nvorc deeply impressed by the tvs'o 
main trends of I'nglisli political iliourdit — liberalism and 
democracy. Tliey Icanii frtnn il.cir bca^ks and tlicir leacliers 
that Briissh liberalism favauia^d popular government, and that 
parliamentary : o^creignty vwis a characteri>iic feature of iltc 
Brilisli consiiuition. The result of all the: e factois was the 
growdi of political consciousness aiiuviig tlie Inclo>Pakisianis. 

In 1885, seventy-two persons from \arious pans of tlte siib- 

. . . coniineiu attended the fir:;! session of the 

l he onaiM of the* 

Jnd'an National Indian National Congress at Bombay. The^^ 
Conraess \vare not anti-Briti li : on the contrary, they 

appreciated the British rule for creating among them a national 
consciousness. One of trie most active founders of the 
movement was a British cx-ofTiciai, Hume. Others, like Yule, 
Wcdclerburn and Cotton, were also closely associated wdth 
this body. It may be added ihat from the very outset the 
Congress was overwliclmingly Hindu in composition. The 
Muslims, on the other liand followed the lead ot Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan who belonged to distinguished family of Delhi. 
He had risen to the highest position that an Jndo-Pakistani 
could attain at that time, v/z., the membership of the Governor- 
GeneraEs Legislative Council. He commanded immense 
influence among the Muslims, his services in the field of 
education were indeed remarkable. In the face of every 
conceivable handicap he had created an institution (M. A, O. 
College) which was an educational and cultural centre where 
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\oiing men were taught to imbibe tlie spirit of service to 
hiinuinity. Sir Syed possessed great political insight. When 
llic Bill for establishing local self-government was passed in 
18(S3, lie supported it wholelicartedly. But he knew the 
difference between England and ])is country and realized that 
English institutions could not be transplanted on our soil 
witliout drastic modifications. The Congress insisted on 
developing representive government on the Englisli model. 
Sir Syed could sec the inhcrejit danger of tlie policy. He said 
that England was one natioji, but the Indo-Paklstan sub¬ 
continent witliits religious ;ind caste distinctions, could not 
safely adopt a system wliich was meant for a iiojnogeneous 
peogde. 1 Icrciii lay the claim for I’nc separate representation 
of liic Muslims in tidininistration and government. In diort he 
emphasized ihe point tlnu Indo-Pakistanis were not a single 
nations. They were compo>ed of two big nations—the Hindus 
and the Muslims*—besides smaller nationalities. The Congress 
on the other Inind, took the view tlial fndo Pakistanis were one 
nation tlicreroic refused to consider the special claims of 
the Muslims. However, tlic claim of the Congress to represent 
all Indo-Pakisianis as a Crngle nation was grealcly \ ithited by 
the growing forces of Hindu comnumaliMn in its ranks. Tiic 
extremists among its members belonged to the ‘back to the 
Vedas' school. It was mainly religious and a revivalist 
movement and extremely anti-Muslim in its outlook. Tilak, a 
Maharashtrian Brahmin, started what is known as the Shivaji 
cult. To him Muslims were wintouchablcs' and ‘foreigners*. 

'Flic next imporlant step in couslitulioiial advancement was 

theindjau Councils Act of 1892, It increased 
Acton892 , ^ r .I* , 1 . 1 

the number of addiUonal members in the 

Councils. The suprfme Legislative Council was to consist of 
not less than 10 and not more than 16 additional members. 
The Madras and Bombay Councils were to consist of not less 
than 8 and not more than 20 ; lire maximum number of the 
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addiiional members of the Bengal Council was raised from 12 to 
20, and that of North Western Provinces from 9 to 15. The 
members of tlic Councils were authorised to discuss the budget 
and ask questions on administration. The Governor retained 
the right of veto. 

« 

1 he tnforccmeiu of the new Act was followed, a few years 
later, bv political c\ents of great importance. 

Partition of Bengal 

A new pi uvince ol Eastern Bengal and Assam 
was conslituicd by the amalgamation of Assam and Chittagong 
watli ]5 districts <>f old Bengal. Fiven before llie partition of 
Bengal wais completed a iiercc agilalion Hared up. ll was 
manipulated by the press and the Caleulia Bar. To the govern¬ 
ment llie parlilion wais a mere re-adjuslment of administrative 
boundaries, but the educated Hindu Bengali looked upon it as 
cutting ijito two the IFengali nation itself. Curzon did not yield 
and the partition was carried through iji 1905. 


The agitation on the parlilion of Bengal and oilier political 

The establishraent deeply affected Muslim political 

of the Muslim opinion. This was manifested in the steps 
that were taken by the Mulim leaders to lay 
the foundation of the All India Muslim League at Dacca, in 
1906. The majority of those who participated in this inaugural 
meeting had been in die practical field for a long time and had 
learnt by expeiience that the Congress could no longer 
safegurad the rights of tlic Muslims and that in the national 
interest ilicy needed an organization of their owti. Many 
Muslim leaders who had been in the Congress had realised the 
futility of retaining tlic membership of a body which had 
become undisguiscdly communal in outlook and practice. The 
speeches and writings of Hindu cxtrcniists, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak and Bepin Chandra Pal, opened the eyes of the Muslims. 
Thus the setting up of the League fulfilled an important 
national requirement and proved to be one of the most vital 
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steps in tlic history of the regeneration of the Muslims of the 
sub-continent. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms named after the then Viceroy 
and Secretary of State for India which were 
embodied in tlic Indian Councils Act, 1909, 
were an attempt to control tlic rising current 
of political consciousness in the sub continent. Parliament 
wanted to check extremism, and satisfy the moderates. It was 
accordingly decided (1) to recognise llic principle of election 
for both the central and provincial councils, (2) to enlarge their 
membersliip, and (3) to authorise them to discuss and to pass 
resolutions on any matter of public inlercst, including the 
budget. By rules framed under this Act, besides local bodies 
and universities, chambers of commerce, land-owners, and 
religious minorities—-of which the most important were the 
Muslims -were given rcpresenalion. The minority communities 
were also given weightage. 

It would be interesting to note the cie\ clopments which were 
responsible for the provisions of the Act relating to the repre¬ 
sentation of minority communities. The demand for separate 
electorates and weightage was presented to Lord Minto by a 
Muslim deputation headed by the Agha Khan. When the 
principle of representation had been first introduced in the 
realm of local government, the Muslims had insisted that 
election, pure and simple, w^ould not work in this sub-continent. 
The electoral system of 1892 had already demonstrated the 
disadvantages that the Muslims were likely to sufler. Of the 
candidates recommended by the electoral bodies for the Central 
Legislative Council the Muslims obtained only about half the 
number to which their numerical strength entitled them. For 
the United Provinces Council not one Muslim was recom¬ 
mended. Naturally this made them anxious to protect 
themselves from the tyranny of ‘majority rule’. They wanted 
their own genuine representatives for advocating their cause. 
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In a general or mixed electorate only those Muslims could get 
the non-Muslim voles who would be prepared to subordinate 
iheir owm community's interests to those of the Hindus. 
Ultimately the Muslim demand presented tliroiigli a deputation 
of influential leaders was accepted and the principle of separate 
electorates conceded. 

The agitation against the partition of Bengal developed 
into a general political ferment throughout the sub-continent, 
riots occurred not only in Bengal but also at Lahore and 
Rawalpindi, and tite Government had to issue an ordinance to 
meet the emergency. In 1908, the agitation look the forjn of 
terroristic activities and assaults were made on Luropcan 
ofiicials. Jn 1911 King George V, who had succeeded his father 
in the previous year, held a Coronation Durbar at Delhi. The 
annulment of the partition of Bengal was one of ilie awards 
announced by the Lmperor on this occasion. 

.1 he aimiilnient of the partition of Bengal was a severe 
blow to the interests of the Muslims. More 
setbacks were in slore for them. The Turko- 
Jtalian War (1911) brought them great disappointment because 
tliey felt that Turks were let down by Britain. The Balkan 
War (1912) further disillusioned the Muslims. They thought 
that it was a plan of the Christian powers to drive away Turkey 
from Europe and pul an end to its power in Europe. 

It was under tliesc circumstances that the First World War 
broke out in 1914. The princes and people suuporlcd the 
British cause and large contingents of Indo-Pakistani troops 
were sent abroad. 


The Balkan War 


The Morley-Minlo Reforms had failed to satisfy the aspira¬ 
tions of the people and the war of 1914 
raised their hopes for political emancipation. 


Lucknow Pact 
1916 


So far the League had upheld the principle of separate 
electorates. In 1916, however, the leaders of both the 
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comniunilies, Muslim and Hindu, assembled at Lucknow and 
adopted a joint scheme of consiilutional advance. They came to 
an agreement in regard to the method of election to the coimciis 
and the distribution of seats in the legislatures. This agreement 
is known as the ‘Lucknow Pact’. It shows the eagerness of the 
Muslim leaders, led by the Quaid i-A/ain. to come to terms 
with the leaders of the Hindu community and present before 
the British a joint demand for the attainment of self- 
government. 

In 1917 the British Government through a royal dedaration 
committed itself to granting Dominion Status 
ford Rffomf"'" Indo-Pakislavi sub-coiuinoil. Tlic 

princes and the people of the sub-eoiUincnt 
had made a great contribution to the prosecution of the War 
and tlte Government of Llo 3 'd George decided to make an 
announcement regarding its policy. The principle of respon¬ 
sible government was conceded and by successive stages the 
Indo-Pakisian sub-continent was to become a full-fledged 
Dominion, Soon after this announcement Mr. Montagu 
Secretary of Stale for India, came to liic sub-continent and 
prepared a Report in association with the Governor-General, 
Lord Chelmsford. This Report was publislicd in 1918. The 
main points of the Monlagu-Chclmsford Reforms are 

given below: — 

1. The provinces should get more powers. 

2. The provincial councils should be enlarged; the majority 
of the members should be elected. 

3. Some subjects known as ‘reserved’ should remain under 
the control of the Governor while others to be known as ‘trans¬ 
ferred^ should be controlled by the provincial ministers respon¬ 
sible to the legislatures. 

4. The Centra! Government should have two chambers. 

The Government of India Act of 1919 which embodid the 
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main recommendations of tlic Rcporl was a very imporUiiil 
measure. The most important features of the Reforms were:- - 

1. A new system of administration known ;is Dyarchy, was 
brought into being. 

Dyarcliy meant lliat the provincial administration was to be 
carried on (a) by tlie Governor and his Executive Council and 
(b) by the Governor and his ministers, 

2. Hie reserved subjccis such as tinunce and law and order 
were to be under the Exocuiivc Council and the transferred 
subjccis such as education, public health and local self- 
govcrnmeiu were u> be iiiuler the control of the ministers, 
responsible to legislalurc,-. 

3. The number of the members of the Governor's Executiv e 
Council could not exceed 4, lialf of whom were to be Indo- 
Pakistanis. 

4. In regard lo the transferred subjccis tiicre was no limit 
to the number of ministers. 

5. The Governor was also charged vviLli certain special 
responsibilities and he could over-rule his ministers in tlic 
discharge of ll'.csc special rcsponsibitics. 

For the Centre, the Act of 1919 made the following 
main provisions :— 

1. There was lo be no limit on liic number of members of 
the Govcrnor-Gcncrars Executive Council. 

2. The Central Legislature consisted of two Chambers, 
upper house known as llic Council of State and a lower house 
known as the Legislative Assembly. 

3. The control of the Government of India over the 
provinces was unrestrained. 

4. There was no responsible government at the Centre and 
the Governor-General was vested with large powers with regard 
to finance and legislation. 
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The Government of India Act 19J9 did noi satisfy the 
aspirations of the peoples of the sub-coniincnl. 

Already during the War a new leader luid appeared in the 

political field. It was Moliandas Karamchand 
Ghundhijt ^ . 

Gandhi. He attacked Die Rowlati Act 

(1919) which gave special powers (o the Go\cnniicnl, to deal 
with political olTences. A campaign of passive civil disobe¬ 
dience against llie Act was launched, wliich culminated in the 
tragedy of Amritsar, where a number of people were massacred 
by the English forces led by General Dyer. 

In 1920 Ghandhiji launched a campaign of non-violent 
non-co-operation or passive resistance wldeli aimed at the 
boycott of British goods and withdrawal of all indo-Pakisianis 
from government service, law courts and gowrnment sponsored 
instiiulion<. This movement was designed to achieve Swaraj 
(self-government) within a year. 

til this movement the Muslims played a very prominent 
role. The tragedy at Amritsar cwoked a nation-wade protest 
against the English gcncrars barbarity. In the non-co-operation 
movement, which was combined with the Kliilafat movement, 
the Muslims took more than their due share. They suffered impri¬ 
sonment, confiscation of properties and other forms of political 
oppression. The Muslims were convinced that independence 
had to be snatched from the British, and for iliat achievemeiu 
no sacrifice w^as too great. 

In the midst of this struggle a new factor came into 
prominence. The British altitude towards Turkey after the 
World War aroused the indignation of the Muslims. They felt 
that Great Britain was trying to oust Turkey from Europe and 
there was a combination of Christian powers to destroy this 
Muslim State. The Congress movement w'as being intensified. 
In 1920 the Congress boycotted the eieclions under the Act of 
1919. In 1924 it tried to wreck the constitution from within. 
It must be admitted that Dyarchy, the machinery of dual 
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Simon ( omniivsinn 


govcrniHcul was clumsy amd did not work saiisfacioriiy. The 
relations of the ministers with llicir colleagues on the deserved’ 
side were not harmonious, and the blame for litis goes to the 
framers of the Act and the civil servants. 

TliC communal harmoiiy Nshich liad been witnessed during 
tJie noii-co-opertaion movement did not prove lasting. With 
the organi/aii^m of tlic Sluidhi and liie Sangjuan movements 
communal relations beeamc sO‘ained and this development 
atfecled die trend of Muslim politics. 

Ill 1927, a stuMio^ry commissiom kiuwMi as llic Simon 
Commi.^' imi, was anpoinmd. On .Taniiary ]. 
1929. tile All India Muslim League under tlic 
leadership of Quaid i‘Azam Moliammad Ali Jinnah adopted a 
manifesto of Mu dim daim;> cmplia dsing that : — 

1. the con>ti(n!.ion should be fcdciail. 

2. maximum autonomy should be granted to liie 
provinces. 

3. residual powers should renuiin witii the pro\’inccs. 
and 

4. separate electorates and weigluage sliould be re¬ 
tained for the minoriiics. 

The purely Briiisli personnel of ihe Simon Commission was 
deeply resented by the fndian National Congress and the 
Commission was boycotted by that organization. Its report 
was published in 1930. Tlie Congress rejected it and the same 
year another civil disobedience movement was launched by 
Gandliiji. It began with the march to the sea to break the 
salt laws. Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, acted promptly and firmly. 
At the All India Muslim Conference in 1930 Maulana Moham¬ 
mad ‘Ali attacked the Congress for the later’s communal 
tendencies. In the meantime the Hindu Mahasabha, formed 
in 1928 for the conservation and purification of Hinduism, had 
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assumed an aggressively anti-Muslim attitude. 

Britisli Ciovcrnment decided to convene a Fecund Tabic 
C'onfcrcncc. Its Hr i ‘ css ion was held in London in December, 
1930. d'he Congrc's boycoUed die Conrercncc. But wlicn 
the second session of the Conference was held in September 
193L Ciandliiji aticndcd it as tlie sole ohicial spokesman of the 
(’ongre s. To him ihc Congress was ihc only repret^entative 
i'rganisalion of liie people of I lie siib-ccnUinenr and he w as: t he 
master of !lie C'ongrc s. The question of coirnnnnal represen¬ 
tation could nt>i he settled by any agreed formula and the 
British Premier, Mac Donald, luid to announce the Communal 
Award in 1932; it \va> ba .cd mainly on the Lucknow Pad, 
the new feaiures being i c.wa-vtuion of scats for women and 
recognition of ti c depressed chisjcs as a scparaie community. 
But by resorting, to ti ‘fast unto death' Gandhiji sccuicd an 
amcndmeiU in :he practical application of the ‘Communal 
Award' ihrongh, the ‘Poona Pact'. The third and the last 
session of the Round Table Conference was held in November, 
1932. 1’Iie main ouicomc of all ihcse activities was the 
accepttince of ti c jn'inciple of federalism. 

in 1933 the proposals adopted by the British Government 
were submitted to the Joint Select Committee 
The Act 1)35 Houses of Paiiiameni with which 

leading Fndo-Pakislani members of the Conference were 
associatced. In 1934 a bill embodying its recommendations 
was introduced. After its passag:o through Parliament, it 
received tlic royal assent on August 4, 1935. 

Tlie Government of India Act, 1935, provided a Federation 
for the sub-continent and a new constitution for the provinces 
of the British India on the basis of Provincial Autonomy. The 
provincial part of the Act came into force on April 1, 1937 
but the provisions relating to Central Government did not come 
into operation. 

The more imporatant provisions of the Act relating to the 
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provinces may be summarised as below:— 

1. h provided for (lie creation of tv\m new pro¬ 
vinces of Sind and Orissa. The niiniber of 
provinces now rose lo eleven. 

2. It established Provincial Autonomy except for 
certain ‘Safeguards 

3. All departmerns of provincial administration 
were now to be controlled by ministers 
responsible to tlie legislature. The Go\ernor 
was 10 exercise his. individual judgment in 
matters called ‘Special Responsibilities’. 

4. The Governor could assume control of the 
whtole administration if, in his opinion, tlie 
Government of the Province could not be 

carried on tlirougli constitutional channels. 

5. The rcpre^eutalion in the legislature was to be 
in accordance with ‘Communal Award' as 
modified by the ‘Poona Pact’. 

The more important provisions of the Federal par< of the 
Act may he summansed tluis: — 

1. It established a bicameral Federal Lcgi.slature. 
The represetatives of British India in the 
lower house were to be directly elected on 
population basis; in the upper liouse they 
were to he indirectly elected, i.c., by the 
Provincial Legislatures. The representatives 
of the Slates were to be appointed to both 
the Houses by tlic rulers. 

2. List of subjects in which Federal or Provincial 
Legislatures had sole or concurrent authority 
were drawn up. 

3. Dyarchy w^as introduced at the Centre. All 

departments except Defence and Foreign affairs 
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were lo be controlled by ministers responsible 
to ihe Legislature. Foreign Affairs and 
Defence were to be under Councillors appoin¬ 
ted by and responsible to the Govenor- 
Gcneral. 

4. The cost of the reserved departments was a 
lirst charge on the revenues of the Federation 
and was withdrawn from the vole of the 
I .egislature. 

5. Currency was to be controlled by the Reserve 
Rank. 



CHAPTER XtIV 


CULTURAL DEVELOPNENT 

111 the beginning of the nineleemh century the East Fnclia 
Comany founded tlie Fort William College in CalcuUa with 
live object of instructing in oriental arts and sciences its freshly 
arrived servants so that they slioiild be able to belter under¬ 
stand tlie minds of Indians. Dr. Gilchrist, the first Principal 
of this college, w as both a scholar and supporter of Urdu. He 
wrote a grammar of tliis language and through his efforts 
brought together a number of capable men for writing and 
compiling books, including Mir Amman of Delhi and Mir Slier 
‘.Ali Afsos. This department of literary production ul Fort 
William College had for its object the writing of books in 
simple Ij'rdu. It was tlien given tlie name of Hindustani. The 
books tlius wTluen were to serve as a model of common 
language. In order to popularise it among the Hindus some 
books were written in ‘Devanagri characters’. Among the Hindu 
literary men working at Fori William College there were such 
as made the language heavy and artificial by introducing Sanskrit 
Winds. The Hindi-Urdu controversy started now and became 
more and more complicated as lime went on. The East India 
Company officials were desirous of bringing simple Urdu into 
vogue because the newly arrived Englishmen could pick it up 
easily. For their use, Mir Amman wrote his famous story 
book '‘Bahg-o-Bahar"' ihc language of which is quite free from 
artificiality. He has used the Delhi Fort language in this book 
so skilfully that later on it became the normal style of 
expression. 

When English became the court language, Persian gradually 
fell into disuse, Urdu taking its place. Besides being the 
language of ordinary conversation, Urdu was now adopted as 
a medium of expression by learned men also who had so far 
used Persian as the language of literary compilation and pro¬ 
duction. Urdu translation of the Holy Quran had already 
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become popular during the middle of ihe nineteenth century, 
and a large number of tracts dealing with religious contro¬ 
versy began to appear in this language. The Hindus as well 
as the Muslims published their books on religious controversy 
in Urdu. Although Lord William Bcntinck had made 
Edglish the court language, yet Urdu was still the language 
of lowct ofhccs for all manner of proceedings. In short 
Urdu was progressing on its own without any government 
help or encouragement before the War of Independence in 1857 
A.C., and developing through its own inner vitality. Before 
this War and also after it, Mirza Ghalib rendered a great 
service to the cause of Urdu prose by introducing a style of 
Urdu writing which was at once simple and natural. Ghalib's 
letters which have appeared under the two separate names of 
^Urdu-C'MnUiUa' and 'Ood-l-Himir put before us a model of 
eloquent Urdu. 

After 1857 A.C., a great change took place in the life of 
the inhabitants of northern Hind-Pakistan. Such changes 
inevitably leave their mark on literature. The new conditions 
demanded a new style of expression and Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan provided the means necessary for the development of 
such a style. He and his companions started a movement for 
the reform of his community. To achieve success it was 
essential tliat he should use a language intelligible to everyone. 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan wrote a number of books, and ex¬ 
pressed his views on all kinds of problems, social and religious. 
He gave a new turn to the style of Mir Amman and Mirza 
Ghalib. 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan's greatness lies not only in his 
rendering meritorious deeds, worthy of being wTitten in 
letters of gold in the history of Indo-Pakistan Muslims, but also 
in the fad that he infused his fellow workers with his own zeal 
and enthusiasm. We can, for example, count the literary services 
of Azad, Hall, Shibli and Nazir Atoad as to a large extent 
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due to Sir Syed’s influence. 


They all raised Urdu prose to its utmost height in their own 


Co->vorkcrs of Sir 
SyetJ 


characteristic style. They enriched this langu¬ 
age with the right type of criticism and 
researdt. Biography, history, memoirs, stories 


of social reform—all arc found in their works. Each one of 


them has a style of his own. But whai is common to them all 
is the fact that for purposes of research and investigation they 
have utilised Urdu with great skill. 

A/ad and Hali tried to strike out a new path for Urdu 
poetry. Urdu poetry was almost exclusively loxe poetry. There 
is no doubt that this branch of poetry reached its perfection 
through the labours of Ghalib, Momin and Zaiiq. But times 
had now changed. It was more important lo observe facts 
than to indulge in fanciful conceits. Love stories appeared to 
be out of place after the calamities of 1857. Influenced by the 
reformative spirit of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan Azad and Hali 
turned to the field of verse. Azad founded the Anjuman-i- 
Pimjab (The Punjab Association) at Lahore which held poetical 
symposiums where poems were read on special topics. It w'as 
a permanent literary movement which aimed at the growth and 
development of depicting nature. One characteristic of the 
movement is that various types of verses were introduced into 
Urdu through the influence of English. Azad appreciated 
English literature and wnshed to enrich Urdu with it. 

In his Mivqad(lamah^i-Shi'r-o*Sha^iri (Introdiiciion to Poetry 
and versification) Hali criticised ‘ghazaP (erotic verse) and 
pointed out that this branch of poetry was devoid of reality, 
and that only artificial passions were expressed in it. He laid 
greater stress on ethical ideas than on love themes. At Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan’s instance, he composed his famous 
‘^Musaddas^" in which he has beautifnily depicted the rise and 
fall of the Muslims. This poem laid the foundation of a new 
type of verse in which nationalistic ideas were expressed. On 
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this foundation Iqbal raised the edifice of his incomparable 
poetry. 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and his fellow workers put the 
Muslims on the path of advancement, and made them eager to 
study western arts and sciences without which they could not 
progress in the race of life. Although Shibli is counted as one 
belonging lo Sir Syed Ahmed Khan’s band, he found less in 
wcsiern life which deserved praise. On the other hand lie 
found more in ii which merited criticism. He appreciated the 
older system of life and wished to revive Islamic education* 
With this object he founded the ^NadvaHil-Ulanm" at Lucknow. 
This institution imparted instruction in oriental subjects on 
modern lines. The theological college of Deoband, on the 
other hand, continued to leach its students along old lines. 
This was the main diflerence between the two colleges* Shibli’s 
works on Islamic history and the Prophet’s biography rank 
very high. 

Among the critics of western civilisation, Akbar of Allaha¬ 
bad deserves special notice. He severely 
Ahaiiabad criticised the western civilisation and warned 

the Muslims against the dangers of materi¬ 
alism and devotion to the West. It thus became possible for 
the Muslims to keep a balance between their ideas and actions 
Had it not been so, there was a danger of their being swept 
away by the flood of western education and civilisation. 

Iqbal combines in his poetry the features of the verse of 

, ^ . both Hali and Akbar. He wished to make 

Iqbal 

progress an integral principle of Islamic life. 
He did not content himself with bewailing the glorious past. 
He turned the mind of the nation to the unlimited possibilities 
of the future. Iqbal’s point of view was much broader than 
•hatof his forerunners. He combined in his personality the 
East and West, like the confluence of two streams. The breadth 
and profundity of his verse are due to his masterly assimilation 
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of both eastern and western literature and philosophy. He has 
recorded himself as philosopher and poet in words of great 
beauty. 

Iqbal wished to subject to control and discipline the indivi¬ 
dual and communal life of the Muslims through his poetry, so 
that they could occupy an honourable place among the nations 
of the world. The idea of the new age of man as presented 
by him is so full of life that it will last for ever. The effective¬ 
ness of his verse will increase with the passage of time. The 
literary history of the world presents no parallel of a poet who 
stirred so many hearts with such ardour as did Iqbal the Indo- 
Pakistan Muslims. The reason for liis success was that he 
chose as the theme of his verse those aspects of life which 
mould the character of nations and enable them to advance, 
IqbaPs voice wtis that of a wandering darvisiL It is ringing 
in our ears even today. He stirred into activity a whole nation 
that was asleep and taught it the ways to achieve greatness. 
His unbounded sincerity made his voice efTcctive. He occupies 
a sublime place as a poet and reformer. His influence as a 
poet during the last thirty years of Urdu poetry is phenomenal. 
Even those poets w'hosc views differed from his could not keep 
their minds altogether unaflfecied by Iqbal's influence. 

As a case in point one may cite the famous poet Josh. His 
verse is diametrically opposed to that of Iqbal 
so far as their themes are concerned. But in 
his verse, too, we come across numerous expressions and sets 
of words which Iqbal has already used. Again wc find Josh 
singing of matters affecting the life of the nation, though his 
line is different. This applies also to Simab. 

Among the other famous Urdu poets of the twentieth 
century are Chakbast, Akhtar and Hafecz who deserve to be 
mentioned. There is considerable variety in the themes of 
their poetry. Hafeex, to begin with, created a place for himself 
by writing Urdu songs. Then he rendered a national service by 
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writing the Shah-Namah-i-lslam. 

The new style that Azacl, Hali and lsina*ii of Meerut 
iniroduced has made considerable progrci>s during the last sixty 
or seventy years. People iliought that owing to the demands 
of present life this sounded the death knell of gliazal for ever. 
But it turned out to possess great vitality and held its own witJt 
the newdy adopted poetic forms. After the master-poets like 
Amir Minai and Dagh. gliazal look up a different role. Fresh¬ 
ness and ingenuiiy mark the expression of passion and imagi¬ 
nation. In this connection Hasrat Mohani deserves particular 
mention. In his ver^e he has successfully combined the 
characteristics of Mir, Ghalib and Momin. It is no more than 
his due to call him one of the greatest masters of ghazal 
because of the reality of his mental experiment and the fresh¬ 
ness of his use of words. Among the ghazal writers of the 
present day Fani. Thaqib, Safi, 'Azi/. Jalil, Asghar and Jigar 
deserve special mention. They have all recorded life 
experiences in imagination and passion through the medium of 
ghazai thereby enriching our language. 

During the last seveniy or eighty years novel and story 

. writing have made great strides in Urdu. In 

Urdu prose ® ® 

the beginning imagination played the major 

part, but slowly facts began to assert themselves. Rajab ‘Ali 
Surur, Ratan Nath Sarshar, ‘Abdul Halim Sharar, Muhammad 
Hadi Ruswa, Munshi Sajjad Husain and Maulvi Nazir Ahmad 
added a new variety to the Urdu literature through their 
characterisation. Later on Prem Chand brought characteri¬ 
sation still closer to reality. In the modern movemeni, 
Krishn Chander acquired particular fame reflecting in some of 
his writings the modern revolutionary movements. 

Translations rendered from Englisli or other European 
languages were greatly helpful in making Urdu a scientific 
language. The movement for translations originally came fiom 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. He founded a society for this 
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purpose. Tills very work was carried on a large scale in the 
Delhi College. The work perfonned by the translation 
dcpartmcni of the Usmania Uuiversity in this field is of 
particular imporlancc. About thirty years ago, Urdu was 
adopted as the medium of instruction for higher edacatioii, for 
which object scientific books w^erc translated into Urdu. The 
services performed by the translation department of the 
Usmania University cannot be ignored in the history of Urdu 
literature. Besides this body, the Anjuman Taraqq'hi-Urdu, 
Dar-iiUMiisannijht of Aicamgarh, Makiabah i'JamUhi’-Millla, and 
the Hindustani Academy of Allahabad have done much to raise 
the status of Urdh as a literary and scientific language. News¬ 
papers and magazines too, have played an important part in 
the propagation of Urdu. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the Hindu move¬ 


ment of Renaissance gathered force, and with 
controversy passionate desire that Hindi sliould be 

the national language since it is essentially a 
pure language of the country ond not an admixture of foreign 
words which are found in Urdu. This mentality concerning 
the language was based on narrow-mindedness. The supporters 
of Hindi simultaneously began their efforts to oust Urdu as a 
court language from Behar and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, For this purpose a number of leading Hindus 
founded an academy at Banaras in 1867 and set up its branches 


at other places too. 


On this occasion Sir Syed Ahmed Khan made a public 
statement to the effect that Hindus and Muslims could no 


longer marcli together as a nuiion. He wrote articles in sup¬ 
port of Urdu and opposed those who wished to drive out Urdu 
from the courts of Behar and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. The Flindi-Urdu controversy lighted the fire of 
mutual distrust among the educated Hindus and Muslims of 
northern Hind-Pakistan. This controversy signified that 
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Hindu iialional and Muslim national moveinciUs had separate 
aims. The solution of the language problem presented by the 
Indian National Congress was the Hindustani, which could 
be written in Persian or Nagri script. But in 1937 when 
certain provinces had Congress Ministries, the zeal w'iih which 
Hindi was patronised made the Muslims and the supporters of 
Urdu suspicious of Congress claims. This made it manifestly 
clear to the Muslims that the danger to Urdu and the other 
common elements of Indian civilisation was no imaginary one, 
but had become real and pressing. 

Like Urdu and Hindi the initial development of Bengali, 

.. too, bears the hall-mark of Fort William. 

Bengali 

Since the Lnglibh hrst came in contact with 
Bengalis. Bengali was necessarily influenced by western 
literature before any other language of India. 

In the beginning ol the nineteenth century certain Bengali 
writers formed a society wiiich included among its members 
men lik Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Aksliay Kumar Dutl, 
Ishwara Chandra Vidya Sugar, Malta Rishi Devindra Nath 
Tagore and Raj Narain Bose. The object of this society was 
to promote the Bengali language. Through the efforts of these 
men Bengali very soon started on the path of progress and 
through Western influence it absorbsd and propagated thoughts 
so far unknown to the other languages of India. Madhu 
Sudan Dull as a poet and Bankim Chandra Chatlcrjcc as a 
novelist considerably raised the status of Bengali. We come 
across topics of every variety, social, political, Iiistorical and 
romantic in the novels of Bankim Chandra. He is a great 
critic of Western civilisation. Madhu Sudan lirst wrote in 


English; later when he thought of the claims of Bengali, he 
made it a vehicle of expressing his thoughts. 

Rabindra Nath Tagore has had the greatest share in raising 


Kabinilra Nath 
Tagore 


the status of Bengali as a language. He 
iicquired international reputation both as a 
poet and prose writer. His study and his 
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sympalhies were both wide. He had parlicularly profound 
instgiit into the Hindu civilisation, whicli is evident from his 
writings. Tagore's influence was not restricted to Bengali 
alone; on the other hand Gujrali, Marathi and Hindi also 
benefited from him. Tagore's famous poem Gitanjali won 
him the Nobel Prize. 

Sarat Chandra Chatterjee is worthy tT special notice among 
^ .. the Bengali novelists. He has beaulifullv 

depicted the life of the afflicted and of those 
wlio have lagged bchiiKl in the race of life. Again there arc 
living portraits of the helpless life of Indian women in Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee's novels. His writings introduced realism 

into Bengali. He occupic> the same place in Bengali as Prem 
Chand occupies in Urdu and Hindi. Drama found a more 
prominent place in Bengali than in any of the other Indo- 
Pakistan languages. Bengalis are more musical as compared 
with others. Through Western influences a new type i>f music 
wTis introduced in Bengal. 

Several Muslim poets arc worthy of mention in the literary 

history of Bengal. The most famous of them 
Nadhrul Islam . « 

all IS Nadhriil Islam who infused a new' spirit 

into the nation by expressing martial sentiments. He intro¬ 
duced an innovation in Bengali by using a large number of 
Arabic and Persian words and by adopting Arabic and Persian 
metres. His epic poems won much praise. Nobility of 
expression is a characteristic of his xcitc. His poems arc 
equally popular among the high and the low\ and arc frequen¬ 
tly sung as "Nadhrul Satv^it. Another Muslim poet who has 
acquired fame in Bengal is Jasim-ud-din. 


Nadhrui Islam 


There is a branch of Bengali literature, known as 'Futhr\ 
which is especially popular with the less educated classes. The 
subject matter of this literature arc those historical and roman¬ 
tic stories which arc presented in metrical form. The language 
used in it is largely that which is in general use in Muslim 
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iiimilics, and which has a higli percentage of Arabic and 
Persian words. 


The art of painting greatly improved in the sub-conii- 

. . nent during the last hundred years. As in 

Other aspects of life, we find in this art the 

influence of liic West. Painting came into prominence first 

of all in Bengal. Abendra Nath Tagore, Surendra Ganguli. 

Nand Lai Bose and Ashok Kumar Haidar rose to particular 

fame in painting. Among the Muslim painters of Bengal 

Zainul ‘Abidin has made a name in recent years. Besides the 

Bengali School, Chaghtai obtained international fame in the 

held of painting, hi the art of all these painters introspection. 

which has long been a cluuactecistic of our arts, is predominant. 

Architecture made no particular progress during the pe^'iod 

. .. of British rule. But this much did happen 

Architecture 

that buildings started to be constructed from 
the utilitarian of view. The style that was introduced by 
the P.W.D. for public buildings was uncouth and colourless. 
Throughout the country there arc buildings which lack all 


sense of the indigenous culture. But in the New Delhi archi- 


ticture an cfforl has been made to combine the Hindu and 


Muslim traditions of the art with Western influences. This 


experiment has been successful to a great extent. At Hydera¬ 
bad (Deccan) also the university buildings arc important from 
the architectural point of view. But at the same time, there 
arc buildings in Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and Lahore which 
reveal the ineflectivc and colourless character of the new 


architecture. The new Bharat and Pakistan have yet to evolve 
an architecture which will combine utilitarianism with art. 


After the disruption of the Mughul Empire, music found an 
asylum in the durbars of Rajas and Nawwabs. 
They tried to vie with each other in offering 
patronage to musicians and instrumentalists. In the north the 
rulers of Rampur and Lucknow specially patronised music, 
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and some of them (Wajid ‘Ali Shah, for example) were them¬ 
selves expert musicians and were also the authors of highly 
prized books on music. With the evolution of music 'KhayaP 
became increasingly popular. Khayal is an invention of the 
Muslims. Another type of light music, called I'fiwnrL also 
came iitto existence in the Lucknow durbar. Tliuniri is very 
much appreciated even today. Muhammad Rada, a musician 
of Lucknow, cast music according to scientific principles, 
inventing ten fundamental//wz/rv or ragas which were further 
improved by Pundit Vishnu Narayan Bhatkand. 

Among the musicians of our day Nasecr Khan created a 
name for himself in Dhurpat, and Faiyad Khan and vAbdul 
Wahid Khan ro.'jc to fame in Khayal. Wazir Khan acquired 
masterly perfection in playing upon rubah, ‘inayat Khan iji 
playing upon guitar (sitar) and Bundu Khan in playing upon 
sarangi. Our poets also played a part in popularising music. 
Their poetry itself is a rhythm. The songs of Iqbal and 
Nadhrul Islam assuming the garb of music sink into the depths 
of people's Itcarls. 

Modren inventions have greatly helped in carrying music 
to every nook and corner of the country. The radio and 
gramophone are great powerful means for the propagating of 
the love of music. 



CHAPTER LXV 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


rhc castc-riddeii Hindu society was profoundJy influenced 

during the ninclecnih ccntiirv by contact with 
MindiiSociety , ,,, , 

the West. The English liberal nievement, 

whicli condemned slavery and gave religious freedom to the 
Catholics, and the vigorous missionary propaganda in the sub¬ 
continent which resulted in the conversicn to Christianity of a 
large number of Hindus, especially the lower classes, produced 
reactions. Thoughtful men turned, as they had done in an 
earlier period through contact with Islam, to the reform of 
Hinduism and gave it a new vigour by purging it of social 
inequalities and emphasising the worship of one God. The 
Hindu reform movement took the sluipe of the Brahmo-Samaj, 
the Prarthana Samaj, the Arya Samaj and the Ramakrishna 
Mission. 


I'hc Brahmo Samaj was founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy 

„ ^ . of Bengal, profound scholar of Sanskrit, 

Br^hnio Samaj . 

Persian, Arabic. English, Greek and Hebrew. 

He raised his voice against idol worship, superstitious prac¬ 
tices and social injustice and lent his whole-hearted support to 
Lord William Bentinck in his clTorls to abolish the cruel 


practice of sati. He preached monotheism and social equality. 
Though the Brahmo Samaj did not gain many converts, beyond 
a few intellectuals, it produced men of great talent and ability 
like Akshay Kumar Dutt, Maharishi Devendranath Tagore and 
his son Rabindra Nath Tagore. For many years its influence 
was all-pervading in every walk of Bengali life, it produced 
a succession of men without whom the intellectual and spiritual 
life of Hindu Bengal would have been poor. Tlic Brahmo 
Samaj did what orthodox Hinduism was powerless to do. It 
provided a system under which men could worship without 
idolatory and approach God without the mediation of priests. 
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Prarthana Saniaj 


riic Prartluuui Saiiiaj vvhicli worked in Bombay and south 
India had aims almost identical with lliojc 
of the Brahmo Samaj. It worked for the 
simplification of religion and its release from the trammels of 
caste. Though like the Brahmo Samaj it did not count many 
proirclyics it produced men like Justice Ranade. and Sir R.G. 
Bhandarkar. From the Prarthana Samaj was evolved a great 
educational and social service institution, the Servants of 
India Society, 

A.nothcr revivalist movement was organised under the jtamc 

of Arva Samaj, an aaurcssivc psosclytising 
Arya SaniHj ' . , , c- ^ j c 

movement started by Swami Dayanand Saras- 

vvati in the eighties of the nineteenth century. His goal was 

ilie revival of the old Aryan religion. Its special feature was to 

admit converts to Hinduism from adherents of other faiths, a 

feature hitherto unknown to Hindu religion. It later gave birth 

to the Shudhi and Sanghtan movements tifier the First 

World War. 

The Ramakrishna Mission was started by Swami Vivc- 
kananda to commemoi aie his teacher, Rama- 
krishna Paramhamsa of Calcutta. Like the 
missionary movements of Christianity, it 
propagated its teachings through missions started in different 
places in the sub-continent. Besides condemning narrowness 
in religion, it lays great stress on social service and brings 
comfort to the distressed, the sick and the needy. Once a year 
the members of this fraternity offer a feast to the poor, who arc 
revered by them as deities. 


The reform movements failed to effect any large scale 
change in Flindii society. When reforms failed, the task was 
taken up by legislators. In the teeth of great opposition from 
orthodox Hinduism, Rai Harbilas Sarda succeeded in having 
the Sarda Marriage Act passed in 1933, making the marriage 
of girls under the age of 14 and boys under 18 cognizable 
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offences. Efforts were then directed in the Central Legisla¬ 
ture towards legislation on divorce and remarriage of Hindu 
widows 

Another social movement of the iwcniieih century is the 
struggle of the untouchables of the sub-conti- 
movemeni**^* nent, numbering about seven crores. for the 

abolition of unlouchability and the recog¬ 
nition of their legitimate rights in society. Being down¬ 
trodden for centuries and oppressed by the caste Hindus a 
considerable number saved themselves by adopting Christianity. 
With the spread of English education, they demanded political 
and civic rights. Their cause was championed by leaders like 
Mr. M. C. Raja and Dr. Ambedkar. Gandhiji gave to the 
social uplift of the Hanjans a prominent place in his pro¬ 
gramme of social reform. The movement secured for lite 
untouchables a fixed percentage in the services, and represen¬ 
tation in legislatures, though not on the basis of separate 
electorates largely because the idea was opposed by Gandhiji. 

The War of Independence affected profoundly the social 

^ . life of the Muslims, an account of which is to 
Muslim Society 

be found in chapsers XLVI and XLVIL 

The Indo-Pakistan sub-continent being predominantly an 
agricultural region, a vast majority of the 
conditioM people lives in vil'ages. The lypicol Indo- 

Pakistani village had remained a self-sufficient 
economic unit till as late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century, except in respect of such commodities as salt, etc. 
Besides the cultivator and the landless labourer there also lived 


Muslim Society 


Economic 

conditions 


economic 


in the village artisans and handicraftsmen. Commodilis were 
generally exchanged directly without the medium of money. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, however, new 
forces caused a gradual breaking up of the self sufficiency of 
the villages. The pattern of the Indo-Pakistani foreign trade 
Uli4^rw^nt n change as a resuU of th^ fidvent of the Indifi 
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Company; its volume increased and ils composition was 
aflfeclcd. This necessitated the linking of rural areas with 
towns, and towns with pons through improved means 
of communication. Money economy was introduced and 
encouraged and the villager became dependent on the outside 
world not only for the disposal of his produce but also for the 
supply of his own requirements. 

In the towns iiandicrafts suftered greatly owning to competi¬ 
tion from imported machine-made goods, the decline of the 
princely courts which used to patronise them, the acquirement 
of a taste for Western products and Western way of living 
by the upper classes, and lastly, the introduction and extension 
of railways in the nineteenth century. 

Thus we find that industry and agriculture were not in a 
flourishing state in 1857. Whereas science was being increas¬ 
ingly applied to agriculture in the West, thus materially raising 
the average produce from land and along with it the standard 
of living of the agriculturist, the peasants in the sub-continent 
were as ignorant and conservative as ever. The joint family 
and the caste systems were further responsible for the lack of 
will on their part to better their living conditions. On top of 
this, famines were a prominent feature of Indo-Pakistani 
economic life. The usual cause of famine was draught. The 
recurrence of famines now in one part of the country, now in 
another, and occasionally almost throughout the vast sub¬ 
continent, rendered agriculture extremely precarious. The 
distress caused by famines in the North Western Provinces in 
1860-61, in Rajputana in 1868, in the South from 1876 to 
1878, was terrible. The Central Goverment took some steps 
to check famines and their injurious effects, but it was only 
gradually that they could even partly be controlled. As a 
result of this, as also of the fact that the average holding was 
exceedingly, small the peasant was heavily in debt. The village 
bania,\\itmahajan, provided him with easy credit, and once 
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the peasant got into his clutches it was seldom he could free 
himself. Thus the burden of indebteness tended continually 
to increase, and the peasant was often compelled to give up 
proprietary rights in hi.N land and became a landless labourer. 

With this background we may now trace the main trends 
of economic events in the sub-continent after 1857. The first 
thing that engages our attention is the extension of railways. 
The three hundred open miles of railways existing in 1857 
increased to thirty-seven thousand and twenty by 1921-22. 
Hand in iuind with railways went the construction of metalled 
roads and canals. These changes had their own effects on the 
economic life of the people. The percentage of agricultural to 
the total population increased to 70.9 in 1921. Village self- 
sufficiency was almost gone, and the opening up of the country¬ 
side led, among other things, to partial commercialisation of 
agriculture. The construction of canals along with that of 
railways and roads reduced the intensity of famines and the 
extent of damage done by them. At the same time certain 
new and large scale industries of inodren type were coming 
into being. The plantations in Assam, the jute industry in 
Calcutta and the cotton textile Industry in Bombay may be 
mentioned as illustrations. With their progress the hitherto 
unemployed artisan and the landless agricultural labourer 
began to move into industrial towns like Kanpur and Ahmada- 
bad. The industries, however, could not rise to their full 
stature till they had received the impetus given by the World 
War of 1914-18 and the much needed protection against 
foreign competition as a result of the Fiscal Commission’s 
recommendation in 1924. The ‘‘great depression” of 1929-35 
hit them hard, but they came once again into their own during 
World War 11. 

Industrial progress was necessarily accompanied by the 
rise of modem banking in the country. Co-operative societies 
and other scmi-govemitieiital and purely-govcrnmental agencies 
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were set up lo remedy the evils of small holdings caused 
by the fragmentation and sub-division of land, and rural 
indebtedness saw its burden also somewhat lightened. Owing, 
however, to the magnitude of the problems very little was 
achieved by these agencies till 1947. The average liolding 
was still ridiculously small in most parts of the country 
and rural indebtedness in spits of money-lending restriction Acts 
passed by many provinces did not diminish to any significant 
extent. A few cottage industries, chiefly the handloom weaving 
indusiry have survived, partly due to tlieir own inner strength of 
organisation and structure, and partly due to a country-wide 
campaign launched by political leaders in their favour. Some of 
our economists regarded these cottage Industries as the real 
strength of the national economy. 

The growth of industries brought in its wake the problem of 
industrial labour. Throughout the second half of the nineteenth 
century the conditions of industrial labour were miserable. Trade 
unions and labour legislation could not materially change them 
till after the First World War. But even today these conditions 
need considerable improvement. 

One would sum up with the remark that British policy 
regarding the economic development of the sub-continent was 
grossly selfish. The sub-continent was intended to continue as 
a colony of Britain, and hence the producer of raw materials 
alone. But the folly of their policy was brought home to the 
British rulers during the two World Wars, as an insufficiently 
industrialised region could not be as strong and useful an ally as 
a highly industrialised one. 

The Muslims of tlte sub-continent, who had taken a leading 

Causes of Msli Independence of 1857, 

tMckwardness in had to pay dearly for their love of freedom, 
the ecouomic field British suppressed the Muslims in every 
field and favoured the Hindus particulatly in Bengal. This was 
the beginning of the policy of 4ivide itnd rule*, which later on 
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became the sheei-anclior of British imperialiHii in ilic siib- 
eonlincnl. By 1909 wlieii separate electorates were conceded 
to the Muslims by the Minto-Morley Reforms, due to this 
policy of the British Goveriimeni they had sunk so low in the 
polilicaL social and economic spheres of life that they were 
unable to compete with the Hindus on fair ground. Through 
separate representation an attempt was therefore made to lower 
the scales }• lightly in their favour in the hope of checking the 
growing strength of Hindu nalionalij-m. Bui ihe process was 
modified and even reversed when and where it suited the 
Brilisli. 

On ilic other hand, the Hindus look full advantage of the 
situation as soon as they realised that the British power had 
come to Slay. 11icy took to government service and early saw 
the benefits of modern education. Tiu'v began to rise in trade, 
commerce and later in industry. Scientific and technical 
education, the very basis of indusiiial order, ^^as pursued with 
vigour and advantage. It brought them leadership in most 
walks of life, leaving the Muslims behind. Once their leadership 
became assured they saw \o ii that they not only retained it 
but that the Muslims were definitly left out of the field. 
They used their political, commercial and financial resources to 
shut the doors of economic progress on the Muslims. 

It would be unfair to throw the entire responsibility of the 
economic bitekwardness of the Muslims on the Hindus. The 
Muslims arc to be held partially responsible because they 
could not adjust themselves to their changed position. They 
suffered from despair and frustration w^iich bred inactivity and 
demoralisation and greatly contributed to the success of the 
Hindus in keeping them away from the political and economic 
life of the sub-continent. The Aligarh Movement, which was 
started by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and the establishment of the M.A.O. 
College which later developed into the Muslim University, was 
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a turniug point in the life of the Muslims. They became 
politically conscious and started taking steps to organize 
themselves to undo the mischief that had been caused by their 
opponents and rivals under the short-sighted policy of the 
British. At the beginn ng of the twentieth century some of 
their leaders laid the foundation of the Muslim League which 
after a long and chequered career became their national 
organisation and ultimately succeeded in securing to them not 
only a due share in the political life of the country but also a 
homeland for the majority of them. 
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MUSLIM MOVEMENTS 

Shah Waliullah and the religious movements 

Throughout the history of Islam in the Iiido-Pakistau 
sub-continent saints, reformers and religious 
Shah Walmllah thinkers have risen from lime to time and 
tried to deepen the religious consciousness of their co-religionists 
on the one hand and convey the message of Islam to the non- 
Musliras on the other. One of the most prominent of these 
reformer-saints was Shah Waliullah who was born at Delhi in 
1703, / c., four years before the death of Aurangzib. His father 
was a religious scholar of eminence and was one of the authors 
of the Fatawa-i-'Alamgiri —the historic code of Hanafi Law, 
prepared under the orders and patronage of Aurang¬ 
zib. Shah Waliullah complctcdjtis studies at an early age and 
started teaching in the Madrassh mainalncd by his father. In 
addition to his work of imparting instruction he devoted most 
of his time to writing books. On attaining intellectual maturity 
and mastery over most of the Islamic sciences he left for the 
Hejaz at the age of twenty-nine to perform Hajj and complete 
his studies under the celebrated teachers of the holy places. On 
his return, after two year's stay in Arabia, he devoted 
liimself more and more to writing, and when he died at the age 
of sixty-thrcc, he left bahind him a wliole library of profound 
and scholarly works on Tafsir (Exegesis), Hadith (Traditions 
of the Holy Prophet), Islamic Jurisprudence, Islamic History, 
Metaphysics, Trsawwtff and various other branches of Islamic 
learning. 

Shah Waliullah was easily the greatest scholar of IsJamiyyat 
produced by this sub-continent, but he was much more than a 
scholar. He was a great thinker and a great reformer. His 
first objective was to deepen the religious consciousness of 
the Muslims and inculcate in them a proper understanding of 
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true LsUun. This was not possible without an iniclligcnt study 
of the Holy Qur'an —liic ultimate source book of Islamic 
religion and law—but the Holy Book was in Arabic and the 
literary language of tlic Muslims was Persian. Evidently, 
therefore, very few Muslims properly understood the meaning 
of the Quranic text. So the first task, to which Shah Waliullah 
set himself W'as a Persian translation of the Holy Qur'an, which 
he completed in 1737. Tliis was the first translation of the 
Holy Qur'an into Persain. Shah Waliullah. by his wise and 
bold step, paved the way for tlie understanding of the Holy 
Book by cvcrvbcdy who knew Persian and thus opened a new 
cliaptcr in llic history ol hlamic studies in this sub-continent. 
His two sons. Sha't Rafr-iKl-din and Shah ‘Abdul Qadir 
followed his noble example and translated the Hvly Book 
into Urdu. 

Scab Waliullah s second claim lu tiie grabludc of posterity 
was his balanced view of religious cantroversies. In several of 
his warks he has successfully reconciled jnany of the serious 
differences which existed between llic various schools of Islamic 
thought. 

Shah Waliullairs third achievement was tiic sumulus he 
gave to social and religious reforms. Before itim, religion was 
considered very largely to he a matter of belief and w'orship, 
but Shall Waliullah itcld thai religion must affect our daily 
lives and make us belter and nobler human beings. He dwelt 
on this at great length in his well known Arabic works Hujjai- 
Ullah-al-Balighah as well as in other books and pamphlets. 

Shah Waliullah's work was carried on by his sons, tw^o of 
whom have already been mentioned. The third’- -Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz--was for almost half a century the most respected scholar 
and teacher of Islamic sciences at Dehli. He carried forward 
the traditions of his father through advocating social reforms 
in a quiet and constructive manner. 
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Shah Waliullah had sown the ‘^ccdof intellectual and social 

^ reform. Shah ‘Abdul "Azi7 had nurtured the 

Reform movement 

eer, but ii was under the care of his three 
disciples that tlie plant came to full bloom. The intellectual 

brains behind the movement for ^:Ocial and religious reform>- 
oficn wrongly called Wahabi Movement—wliicli swept the 
nineteenth cenuiry were Shah Isma'il Shahid and Maulana 
‘Abdul Hayy, tlie nephew and the son-in-law respectively of 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz; but the political and spiritual leadership of 
the movement was in the liands of Hadrat Sayyid Ahmad 
Barelvi, another disciple of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. Owing to the 
efforts of these stalw^aris - particularly Shah Ismabl Shahid who 
was a great orator ar.d a master of vigorous Urdu prose—the 
reforms which Shall Waliullali and Shah ‘Abdul ‘Azis had 
advocated in clas‘ -rooms were now preached from the pulpit 
and the steps of Jami^niasjid of Delhi andorlicr public platforms. 
Shah Isnui'il Shalud and his companions advocated a return 
to the purity of early Islam and asked for the abandonmcin of 
all those harmful and extravagant social practices, wdiicli the 
Muslims had acquired tliroiigh contact with their Hindu 
neighbours. For example, these reformers advocated widow 
re-marriage which was considcrcnl objectionable in Hindu 
society and asked the Muslims to give up expensive cere¬ 
monies at the time of marriage and oilier festive occasions. 
Tliey also severely condemned gambling, w'inc drinking and 
prostitution—evils which had crept Into Muslim society parti¬ 
cularly among the tipper classes. 

This movement was to begin willi one of religious and 
... , social refoim but soon iJt was diverted into 

political and military channels. The Punjab 
and the greater part of what is now the N.W.F.P. were held, 
at that time, by the Sikhs who had forbidden the call of 
adhan and who used to interfere with Muslim religious 
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practices. When the heart-rending details of their persecution 
reached Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi, it was decided at the instance 
of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz to start a holy war {jihad) against the 
Sikhs. For this purpose Sayyid Ahmad Bgrelvi with his two 
illustrious comrades and hundreds of other followers entered 
tlie Sikh dominion, travelling through Bahawalpur, Sind and 
Afghanistan and started a jihad against the Sikhs. In the 
beginning the mujahids were victorious and the Afghan 
governor who had been appointed by Ranjit Singh had fo 
surrender Peshawar. But later Ranjit Singh sent General 
Ventura with reinforcement and also tried to create disruption 
in the camp of the Mujahids through his agents who described 
Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi’s reforms as uu-Islamic. Unluckily the 
ground for social and religious reforms had not been prepared 
in the Frontier area as had been done at Delhi by Shah 
Waliullah and Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz; and many of the people 
of the Frontier became victims of the machinations of the Sikh 
propagandists. Political bribery also played its part and 
several local chiefs rose agains^ the mujahids, many of whom 
were murdered. The army of Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi was 
finally annihilated on the 6th May 1831 at Balakot where in 
addition to Sayyid Sahib, Shah Isma‘il Shahid and other 
leaders of the movement died a martyr’s death fighting bravely 
against a far bigger and better equipped army. 

The military disaster at Balakot meant a great set-back to 
the movement but the work was carried on though on a much 
smaller scale. The purely scholastic side of Shah Waliulah\s 
mission was carried on by Shah Muhammad Ishaq, who had 
succeeded his grandfather, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz in 1824. He 
gave moral and financial support to the movement of Sayyid 
Ahmad Barelvi but when he saw that the movement had failed 
and conditions in the sub-continent had further deteriorated, 
he migrated to Mecca in 1842. Amongst those who studied 
under him were Syed Ahmed Khan, the founder of the Aligarh 
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Movement and tne M. A. O. College, and Haji Imdadullah 
whose disciples included Maulana Muhammad Qasim and other 
founders of the religious seminary at Deoband, 

Haji Imdadullah, Maulana Muhammad Qasim and a few 
other ‘ulama took an active part in the War of Independence 
and, after the triumph of the British arms, migrated to Mecca. 
Haji Imdadullah stayed on in the Hejaz but others returned to 
the sub-continent and some ten years after the War of Inde¬ 
pendence a small school was established at Deoband to keep 
alive the religious and academic traditions of Shah Waliullah. 
Generally speaking the leaders of the Deoband school followed 
the anti-British policy of their predecessors. Owing to the 
piety and devotion of some of the scholars who were from time 
to time associated with Deoband, it became the biggest school 
of Islamic learning in the sub-continent. 

The military and political work of Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi 
was continued by Maulvi Wilayat ‘Ali of Sadiqpur (Patna). 
After the collapse of the Sikh power in the Punjab and the 
north-western territories the mijahhls came into conflict with 
their successors—the British—and fought against them many a 
battle. They received help from their co-religionists in different 
parts of the sub-continent in the form of men and money. This 
led to the so-called “Wahabi trials” of Ambala (1864) and 
Patna (1871), as a result of which many pious *ulama were 
transported to the Andamans. 

Tbe FanUdi Movemeot of East Bengal 

During the first half of the ninetceneh century Bengal also 
produced a reformist movement with certain distinctive features 
of its own. The founder of the Farai^i sect, Haji Shari'atullah, 
was a man of remarkable cliaracter. At the early age of 18 he 
went on pilgrimage to Mecca where he beceme a disciple of 
Shaikh fahir-al-Sunbul-al-Makki. After an absence of about 
20 years when he was returning to his home he fell into the 
hands of a party of dacoits. The simplicity of his character 
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and his sincere devo:ion to faiih changed his captors into a 
band of devout followers. For some lime Haji Sahib continued 
the work of preaching his doctrines to the people of the 
neighbouring villages. One of the striking innovations in his 
teachings was the declaration of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent 
as dar-ul’liarb where Friday and ‘Id prayeiN could not be 
oflercd. His disciples were required to repent their past sins 
and take a solemn vow to lead a rigiiicous life in future. As 
his movement was spreading among the peasants and uniting 
them together the zamindars began to oppose him. He was 
ultimately driven away from Navabari in Dacca district, where 
he had settled. Relunting to his native village lie continued 
his work among the Muslim masses of tlic neighbouring places. 
His movement did not attract much atieiriis-n during his time 
because he was ait unosleriatious atid quiet worker, but when 
we study his work in ilic licit! of the circumstances of that time 
we realize that his achicveinent was by no inea.ns small. 

Muhamnuid Muhsin (belter known as Dudhu Mian), the 
son and successor of Haji Shari alullah, was born in 1819. 
When still young lie visited Mcccai <ni pilgrimage. Dudhu 
Mian made the movement of his fatlicr strong and popular by 
organizing it in a systematic manner. The whole of East 
Bengal was divided into circles wliich were placed under 
khalifahs who kept the teacher informed of whatever happened 
in their jurisdiction and also protected the members of the sect 
against the zamindar. Under these circumstances the opposi¬ 
tion of the >amindars and the indigo-p^aniers became open, 
but they were unable to check the growth of the movement. 
Ultimately the Hajis, as the sect was called, became an object 
of dread to their opponents, particularly the Hindu zamindars 
and the European planters. Dudhu Mian vehemently opposed 
the cesses levied by the landlords on the Muslim ryots some of 
which were very much hated, such a contributions for the 
decoration of images. The refusal to pay taxes naturally 
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resulted in riots and litigation. Dudhu Mian’s influence 
continued to grow until he took upon himself the duty of 
deciding cases and quarrels, and those who would not take 
their matters to him were severely dealt wi h. He declared that 
the pei 'iccuiion of those who refused to accept hi* doctrines 
was by no mean^ objectionable, nor was any sympaihy to be 
shown to those appealed to government courts against the 
orders of the society or its acknowledged leaders. Dudhu 
Mian died on 24!li September 1860. at Bahadurpur and was 
buried there. He left three son^. bin none ot‘them possessed 
il;e energy or ability of their father. The sect consequently 
began to lose its strength. 

While Sayyid Almiad wsl busy fighting agair.^t llic Sikhs 

in the north-west, a follower of his. Nitliar 

rUu Mir 

‘Ali. populorly known as Titii Mir. was active 
in Bengal. Tim Mir had come under the spiritual influence 
of Sayyid Ahmad in 1821 while in Mecca. On his return home 
he started in riglii eajncsl the work of reformation among 
Muslims. He organised the Muslim peasantry in the district of 
24-Parganas and took up the fight against the Hindu /amindars. 
who. encouraged by the British rulers, had adopted an attitude 
of highhandedness and contempt towards their Muslim tenants;. 
The climax was reached with Krishnadeva Rai. a big zamindar 
of the district, imposed on all his Muslim tenants, a special tax 
on beards. When his men went to the village Sarfrazpiir to 
collect this hateful tax, they were confronted by Tilu Mir w'ho 
challenged their right to do so. Faced with determined 
opposition the zamindar’s men fled. This was followed by a 
punitive expedition against the village organised by Mr. 
Alexander, the Magistrate of Barisal, as a result of which the 
Muslim villagers suffered considerable losses their houses were 
looted and their mosques burnt. The Muslims sufiTered further 
at the hands of the law courts. It w'as events like these which 
encouraged Titu Mir to organise the Muslim peasantry to 
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enable them to put up effective resistance. Titu Mir’s influence 
grew rapidly. By 1831 he was able to set up a government of 
his own. Ma‘sum was appointed commander of his forces and 
Miskin Shah an influential suji, his adviser. He constructed a 
fort of bamboos in his village Narkel-Bariya. Alarmed by his 
growing influence the Government of the East India Company 
issued a warrant of arrest. To execute this order a detachment 
of the army was sent consisting of 100 English soldiers and 
300 sepoys. Titu Mir offered stiff resistance. He fought 
bravely and with great determination but he was overwhelmed 
by superior equipment and greater numbers He died fighting 
and his men were dispersed. His example, however, was to 
become a source of inspiration for the Muslims of Bengal in the 
years to come. 

Aligarh Movement 

In the years tliat followed tlie War of Independence the 
fortunes of the Muslims of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent 
were at their lowest ebb. They were the chief fighters in the 
War of Independence and had, therefore, to bear the entire 
burden of the revengeful policy of the British, whose attitude 
towards the vanquished was by no means fair. Delhi at that 
lime was not only the residence of the last Mughul Emperor; 
it was also the social, spiritual, literary and intellectual centre 
of the Muslims af the sub-continent, and it was here that the 
heaviest blow fell. As a result of indiscriminate massacre, 
arson and loot which accompanied the British occupation of 
Delhi and the large scale arrests, confiscations and executions 
which followed it, the Muslim aristocracy was almost wiped 
out of existence. What was perhaps even worse was that the 
Muslims, from now on, were as a community kept back in every 
possible way. 

The effects of this anti-Muslim policy were far reaching* As 
Muslims were systematically kept out of Government offices, 
their view-point was never considered when the policies of the 
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Government were framed or the rule of admiiiistralion drafted. 
Even Muslim Trusts like the famous Muhsin Trust of Calcutta 
were being used for the benefit of non-Muslims and in revenue 
matters the petty Government officials were playing havoc. 

The misfortunes of Muslims were largely due to Government 
policy, but they themselves were also contributing towards 
them. They had come to dislike and detest everything 
connected with the British—including their educational system. 
Thus was created a vicious circle for the Muslims who sank 
lower and lower in political, economic and social spheres. 

Syed Ahmed Khan, who faced this situasion successfully, 
w'as born in 1817. His father was a religious recluse and he 
spent his childhood mostly at the house of his maternal grand 
father, who was the \vazir of the Mughul Emperor, Shah Alam 
II. Thus Syed Ahmed inherited from his father and maternal 
grandfather the gifts of religious devotion and political 
farsightedness. When he grew^ up he joined the judicial 
department of the East India Company and spent his leisure in 
writing or editing books—mainly on religious themes or subjects 
connected wviih the glorious past of the Muslims of the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent. After the War of Independence he 
wrote a pamphlet on the causes of the War, pointing out very 
frankly that it was due to the defects of the British administra¬ 
tion that the Muslims were forced to go to war. He now 
devoted more and more of his leisure to the popularisation of 
western education and established schools at Moradabad and 
Ghazipur. He also set up a translation Society—later called 
the Scientific Society—which arranged for Urdu translations of 
important English books on science, literature and history. 

Syed Ahmed’s efforts in the educational field had so far 
been directed towards the advancement of all his countrymen. 
But in 1867 the anti-Urdu movement started at Banaras where 
he was posted at that time completely changed the course of 
his policy. It convinced him that if the Hindus and Muslims 
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could not agree even on ihe choice oi a national language, and 
if the Hindus were so narrowminded as to object to Urdu, 
which represented a linguistic compromise between Hindi and 
Persian, there was no p('»ssibility of a common nationhood in 
tlie sub-continent. Henceforth lie devoted himself to the cause 
of Muslim education and after a visit of England, where he 
studied the wanking of the liniwrsities of Oxford and Camb¬ 
ridge, he organized a "Sociey for Educational Progress of 
Indian Muslims'’, which decided to establish the Mnhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. 

in 1875 a preparatory scliool was e>iablislied and in 1876 
Syed Ahmad re ired from government service to devote 
himself wholly to the work of educational reform at Aligarh. 
On the 8t!i .faniiary 1877 w'as laid the loundation of the 
Miihammaden Anglo-Oriental College which Syed Ahmed 
w'anled to be ‘*a nursery of leaders”. 

After the College was well csttiblished> Syed Ahmed 
founded, in 1886. the Muhammadan Education Conference, 
which held meetings at \arious place.^ and carried the message 
of Aligarh to all parts of the sub-continent. 

S)ed Ahmed Khan, by dint of hard, constructive work, 
had become the undisputed leader of the Indo-Pakistani 
Muslims. In ilie political lick! he co-operated with the leaders 
of the Hindus, like Surendra Nath Bamicrjee, on important 
questions, but he fearlessly championed the Muslim cause when 
he fell it to be necessary. 1 or example, while speaking on the 
Self-Government Bill, he ably brought out ilie danger of intro¬ 
ducing, without any safeguards the svstem of‘Election, pure and 
simple”, in a land where caste and communal sentiments were 
dominant and all the communities had not made equal progress 
in education. He also advised the Muslims to keep aloof from 
the Congress agitation as the success of its efforts must .csuii 
in the Muslims being reduced to an ineffectual minority, and 
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generally speaking the Muslims followed the advice given 
by him. 

Syed Ahmed's main cnbrls were devoted to the educa¬ 
tional sphere but the movement started by him, known as 
tiic Aligarh Movcmcnl, was a very comprehensive one. It was 
an attempt to enable the Muslims of the Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 
continent, who w'erc in a state of backwardness, to adjust 
themeelves to tl;c requirements of the modern world in the 
educational, economic, social, political and literary spheres. 

The Aligarh Moyemcni was also rcponsible for considerable 
activity in the sphere of religion. Syed Ahmed's commentary 
on the Holy Qur'an could not be completed but even so it 
comprisdd 7 bulky volumes. He wrote many other books, 
pamphlets and articles on religious subjects, and tried to prove 
that in every respect tlic teachings of Islam were in harmony 
with the modern scientific theories. Although his views on 
certain religious questions have not been a^xcpled by the 
orthodox the service he rendered to the Faith by answering the 
criticisms of Christian missionaries arc widely appreciated. But 
his religious writings and by his advocaev of social reforms he 
exercised a very deep inflnencc on Muslim society especially on 
the rising generations. His Essays on the Life of Muhammad 
paved the way for Syed Ameer ‘Ali's Spirit of Islam, which has 
been described as “the best book on I.Ham in any western 
language.’' 

Many co-workers of Syed Ahmed followed his example, 
and published learned works on refutation of Christian 
criticisms of Islam. Maulana Shibli Nu‘mani and Mauivi 
Chiragh ‘Ali achieved a special distinction in this and built 
up a tradition which has made Muslims in tlte sub-continent 
worthy champions of Islamic religion. 

Syed Ahmed has such solid achievements to his credit 
that one wonders how in a brief span of life he could accomp¬ 
lish all that he did. This w'as due not only to his greatness 
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but because he was a born leader of men. He succeeded 
because he worked hard, sincerely and wisely and was able to 
inspire some noble souls like Hali, Muhsin-ul-Mulk, Shibli, 
Sami* Ullah, Viqar-ul-Mulk and Maulvi Chiragh ‘Ali. 

Syed Ahmed filled the big void created in the life of Indo- 
Pakistan Muslims by the disappearance of the Muslim rule. 
He showed them how to discharge that responsibility for their 
progress and welfare, which was being formerly shouldered by 
the Muslim Government. Bat Syed Ahmed did more than 
that. His long life, spanning almost a century, bridged the 
gulf between the medieval and the modern Islam in the sub¬ 
continent. Himself a relic of the palmy days of the Great 
Mughuls, he ushered in a new' era. He gave the Muslims a 
new cohesion, a new political policy, new educatiinal ideas, a 
new approach to their indvidual and national problems a new 
prose and built up an orgnisation which could carry on his 
work. Writing about Sir Syed Ahmed Khun, Dr. Spear 
observes very rightly in his book, Pakistan and the 

West":—‘'In his w'hole attitude was implicit the concept of 
Pakistan”. 
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THE BIRTH OF PAKISTAN 

The history of constitutional struggle in the sub-continent 
up to the passing of the Government of India 
foV'in^pendance outlined in a previous 

chapter. So for as the protection of the 
rights of Muslims was concerned there were four well-defined 
stages (1) During the first period when the leadership was in 
the hands of Syed Ahmed Khan and his successor Nawwab 
Muhsin-ul-MuIk, the Muslims tried to get a fair share of 
representation in councils, local and district boards and 
government service through nomination. (2) In the beginning 
of this century, however, the Liberal Parly came into power 
in Britahi and it became obvious that they would introduce 
an element of election in the councils. Nawwab Muhsin-ul- 
Mulk, therefore, took necessary steps to safeguard Muslim 
rights and organized a representative deputation, under the 
leadership of His Highness the Agha Khan, to press on Lord 
Minto, the Viceroy of India, the desirability of Muslims 
electing their own representatives. In October, 1906, the 
deputation met Lord Minto, who accepted the proposal, 
and thus a major step towards the recognition of Muslims 
as a separate entity was taken. Shortly afterwards the All 
India Muslim League was established at Dacca to carry 
on the work of the deputation and provide a permanent 
organization to safeguard the political rights of the Muslims. 
(3) The third important stage was reached with the Congress- 
League Pact of 1916, under which the Congress accepted the 
demand of the Muslims for representation through separate 
electorates and agreed to the reservation of a number of scats 
for Muslims in the central and the provincial councils. The 
provisions of this Pact were incorporated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms which were inaugurated in 1921. (4) 

Political activity, thereafter, became more intense, and as the 
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gninl c4 ^clf~ruJe appeared imminciit liic wliolc poi iiion iutd 
lo be reviewed. In 1928 Quaid-Azain Mohanmiut: Ali Jinnali 
set Ibrih his fourieen Poiuis which became Uic basic Muslim 
demands for ihe next stage of consliuilional advanccmeni. 
The acccpiaiicc of these demands came piecemeal, but by ilic 
lime the Govcrnineiu of India Act, 1935, came into force many 
of the demands made by the Muslims--like ilie grant of fiill 
reforms to N.W.f-.P., separation of Sind from Bombay. 
determinaiKUi of Muslim share in services, non-conversion of 
ihe Muslim majority in Bengal and the Punjab to a minority - 
had been accepicd titrougli the Conimiinai Award and oilier 
cnactineiUs and enders 

In 1936, after nearly iialf a century's struggle for the 
safeguarding of liieir rights the Muslim position did not appear 
very bad on paper. Two new' Muslim majority provinces had 
come into existence wait the separation of Sind and grant of 
reforms to N.W.F.P. and with a little organization and politieal 
skill Muslim reprc.Hmlutives could win the majority of scats in 
ilie Punjab and Bengal. The sirugglt for reforms in Baluchistan 
continued. Thus the fundamental constitutional posiiicn was 
not depressing, but the political organistilion of Muslims was so 
w'cak that they appeared incapable of safeguarding their po'‘ition. 
The Ali India Muslim League w hich had borne the brunt of the 
struggle for Muslim riglus had grown weak during the da>s of 
the Khilafai Movement, w'hen if.e popular at»eniion was 
diverted from home affairs u> happenings oulMde, Provincial 
organisations like the Unionist Party, which depended for their 
existence on the support of liic Britisli bureaucracy, were all 
powerful. To add lo these difliculiics there was not a single 
leader within the sub-continent who could rally the Muslims 
under a common flag and assert their riglus af cr the death of 
Maulana Mohammad Ali in 1931. 

It was at this juncture that some of the leading Muslims 
The return of requested Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jin- 

Quaid-i-Az;ini l u t j i r i 

nah, who had leu the sub-continent and 
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setllcd ill London lo practise before the Privy Council, to 
return and lake over the leadership of his co-religionists. 
He accepted the request and finally returned to Hind- 
Pakistan in 1935. and soon after started the work of re¬ 
organizing the All India Muslim League. Its constitution 
was revised at the annual session held in Bombay in April, 
1936, with a view lo making it a more democratic and living 
organization. Stpes were also taken, for the first time, to 
contest elections on behalf of the Muslim League. A Central 
Election Board with provincial branches was set up to take in 
hand the arrangements for fighting llie provincial elections 
under the Government of India Act, 1935. Quaid-i-Azam 
toured throughout the sub-continent lo canvass support for the 
League candidates but liis efforts were only partially successful. 
The League did well in U.P., Bombay and other minority 
provinces, but it failed badly againis firmly entrenched 
provincial parties in the Punjab and Bengal. The provincial 
elections of 1937 produced many surprises. The League had 
not come out with Hying colours. The Indian National 
Congress, on the other hand, achieved a success which neither 
its supporters nor its opponents had amicipated. Before and 
even during ihc elections the Congress leaders had been friendly 
to the Muslim League: now' they became cold and distant. 
Uuder the Act of 1935 there was a provision for inclusion of 
Muslim representatives in the cabinets even in provinces where 
they were in a minority. The Congress refused to nominate 
League representatives and offered the ministry lo any insigni¬ 
ficant person among^^t the Muslim members w’ho was prepared 
to sign the Congress pledge. 

The procedure gave great offence to the Muslims but having 
committed one mistake the Congress continued making others. 
In the absence of true Muslim repiesentatives, the Congress 
ministers had no one to advise them about the views of the 
Muslims, when they took decisions affecting the general 
population. Deprived of this advice, the Congress Governmets 
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took several steps which caused deep resentment amongst the 
Muslims, and when the Congress ministers resigned office in 
1939, a Day of Deliverance was observed by the Muslims. 

The policy followed by the Congress Governments in the 
provinces went a long way to strengthen the All India Muslim 
League. The Muslims of the majority provinces were deeply 
touched by the sufferings of their co-religonists in the Congress 
provinces. Hence, under the growing pressure of Muslim 
public opinion in their own provinces which was fast coming 
round to the ideal of the Muslim League the Premiers of the 
Punjab and Bengal thought it advisable to accept the leadership 
of the Quaid-i-Azam and agree to abide by the policy of the 
All India Muslim League. 

The decisions which were announced at the Lucknow session 


of the League in 1937 not only opened a new 
chapter for the organisalian but marked a 
League turning point in the history of Hind-Pakistan, 

In 1930'Allamah Iqbal; the great philosopher and poet, in his 
presidential address at the Allahabad session of the All India 
Muslim League, set before the nation the goal of a Muslim 
State. He pointed out that unlike European countries the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent was not the home of a single 
nation. It was inhabited by a conglomeration of nations who 
differed greatly from one another. This presidential address 
may be regarded as a land-mark in the political history of this 
sub-continent. The separation of Sind, the grant of reforms to 
N.W.F.P., and certain other factors had facilitated 
achievement of the goal set by Iqbal before the Muslims, but 
even then very few had seriously thought of cutting themselves 
adrift from the rest of the sub-continent. The bitter experience 
of the Congress rule had, however, opened their eyes. 

As soon as the reorganization of the Muslim League was 


PakUtao 

Resaluti#!! 


complete after the Lucknow session, the 
Quaid-i-Azam took up the question of deter¬ 
mining the goal of the Muslim Nation. A 
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resolution was passed by the Provincial Muslim Conference 
held at Karachi in 1938 adopting the two-nation theory and 
appointing a Committee for the purpose of examining the 
question of demanding effective safeguards for the Muslims. 
This Committee recommended to creation of a separate 
Muslim Stale as the only effective safeguard. 

The conclusions of the Committee were endorsed by the 
Working Committee of the All India Muslim League, and later 
the annual general session of the League held in March 1940 
adopted what is generally known as the Lahore or the Pakistan 
Resolution. It laid down that in the future constitutional 
arrangements for the country, “the areas, in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority, as in the North-Western and 
Eastern Zones of India, should be grouped to constitute an 
independent State”. The resolution was moved by the then 
Prime Minister of Bengal, Mr. A.K. Fazlul Haq, and supported 
by Muslim leaders from all provinces. It was passed unani¬ 
mously and being confirmed next year at Madras, it was 
incorporated in the constitution of the Muslim League. 

The first indication tliat the Muslims were nearing their 
•Xrlpps’ offer** ^ separate State came in the beginning 

of 1942 when, alarmed by the war situation 
in the southeast Asia, the British Government made an effort 
to come to a settlement with the Indo-Pakistan political parties, 
and Sir Stafford Cripps was sent with what is known as the 
“Cripps’ offe”. The Cripps proposals provided for indepen¬ 
dence of the sub-continent after the War and conceded 
the right of self-dcterminalion to the provincial units. As, 
under the proposed arrangements, the provinces were free 
either to remain within or to gel out of the Indian Union, the 
provinces where the Muslims w'cre in a majority could 
presumably form their own federation—/.e. Pakistan-—in due 
course. The offer was rejected by the Indian National Congress 
and the Mtislim League for different reasons, and was ultimately 
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withdrawn. 

Shortly afier the failure of the Cripps Mission, the Indian 
National Congress launclicd a “Quit India"' movement and liic 
imporlant Congress leader^ were taken into custody. This 
was followed by a lull in constitutional activities, which 
continued more or less till the end of World War II. In the 
general elections that were held in Britain after the conclusion 
of the War the Labour Party came into power with an over¬ 
whelming majority in the House of Commons. With a view to 
solving Jndo-Pkaistaii problem the Labour Government, as 
a preliminary measure ordered general elections in the sub¬ 
continent. The results of the elections of 1946 brought a signal 
victory to the All India Muslim League and more than vindi¬ 
cated its claim as the sole reprcsenlativc organization of the 
Muslims. During the last eight or nine years the Quaid-i-Azam 
had organised the League so eflicicnlly and the Muslims had 
rallied so whole-heartedly round their representative political 
organisation that in the Central Assembly Muslim League won 
all the Muslim seats. It also won a large majority of the 
Muslim seats in the key provinces of Bengal, Punjab and Sind. 

After the electionc were over, the Labour Government sent 

. a Cabinet Mission consisting of three senior 
Cabinet Mission ^ 

Ministers of the British Goverment, Mr. 

A.V. Alexander, the Defence Minister, Sir Stafford Cripps, the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Pelhick-Lawrcncc, the 

Secretary of State for India, to settle the Indo-Pakistan ques* 

tion on the spot. The Cabinet Mission failed to secure an 

agreement between the two major parties, namely, the Congress 

and the Muslim League, and put forward its own solution of 

the problem which is generally known as the Cabinet Mission 

Plan. Under this scheme the sub-continent was not to be 

partitioned and there was to be one Central Government to 

deal with foreign affairs, defence and coommunications. The 

Muslim League demand was, however, partially met by the 
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division of the entire sub-coniinent into three groups of pro¬ 
vinces and by giving each group the right to frame its own 
constitution. Both the League and the Congress accepted the 
plan but soon tlie Congress leaders acted in a manner which 
showed that their acceptance of the Plan was far from genuine. 
They put forward their own interpretation of the terms of tlie 
Plan and insisted that even Cabinet Mission had no right 
to explain them. The League, on the other hand, accepted tlie 
Plan on the basis of the clear-cut statements made by the 
members of the Mission at the time of its presentation. 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Neliru gave an example of the way the 
Congress wished to interpret the terms of the Plan by stating 
that the term “foreign affairs” included not only foreign 
relations but foreign trade and even customs and currency 
questions viz,, the subjects which had never, under the 
Government of India, been included in ‘Foreign Affairs’ and 
were the responsibility of Ministries of Finance and Commerce. 
The Congress obviously aimed at nullifying the provisions 
regarding “Grouping” and wished to establish a strong central 
government in spite of the clear statements made by the authors 
of the scheme. In the light of the attitude of the Congress the 
League had to reconsider the position and at its Bombay 
session adopted a resolution withdrawing its approval of the 
Cabinet Mission Plan. 

The British Government made one more effort to save the 
Cabinet Mission Scheme and preserve the unity of Hind- 
Pakistan. In December 1946 the British Premier invited the 
Viceroy of India, the Quaid-i-Azam, Mr. Liaquat AH Khan, 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru and Sardar Baldcv Singh to London, 
and tried to straighten out the issue. After consulting their 
legal advisers the British Government issued a statement which 
fully bore out the interpretation placed by the Muslim League 
on the terms of the Cabinet Mission Plan. The Working 
Gothmittee of the Indian National Congress accepted this 
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Statement but again twisted its meaning in such a way as to 
nullify its effect, and it became obvious even to the Labour 
Government that the Congress had no desire to implement the 
Cabinet Mission Plan on the lines on which it was drafted. 
The British Premier, therefore, made a statement in the House 
of Commons on the 20th of February 1947, in which it was 
stated that the British would quit the sub-continent by June 
1948 and would decide at that time to hand over power to one 
or more Governments. 

This was the end of the Cabinet Mission Plan. It was now 
obvious that the British Government would agree to hand over 
power to more than one successor Government. 

The Congress, true to the technique which it had consis¬ 
tently followed since its so-called acceptance of the Cabinet 
Mission Plan, refused to accept this interpretation and con¬ 
tinued its opposition to the division of the sub-continent 

Another complication arose on account of the attitude of 
the Unionist Premier of the Punjab, Sir Khizr Hayat Khan 
Tiwana, who had abandoned the League and fallen into the 
laps of its political opponents. He was forced to resign under 
the pressure of a Civil Disobedience Movement launched by the 
Muslim League. On this the Governor sent for the leader of 
the League Party and asked for his assistance in the formation 
of Government. The League leader was willing to accept this 
invitation but the Hindu and Sikh members of the legislature 
opposed the establishment of a League Government in the 
Punjab. One of them, Master Tara Singh, ceremoniously 
unsheathed his kirpan (sword) on the steps of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, and declared‘ The time has come when 
the might of the sword alone shall rule* The Sikhs arc ready. 
We have to bring the Muslims to their senses”. The Hindu 
leaders also expressed similar sentiments. 

These violent speeches were soon followed by action, and 
processions of Hindus and Sikhs were takan out at 
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which first clashed with the police and later started communal 
rioting. From Lahore the trouble spread to Amritsar, the 
citadel of Sikhism. Actually this was not a sudden or 
spontaneous development. The Hindu-cum-Sikh plan was to 
prevent the party respresenting the Muslims, who constituted a 
clear majority of the population, from forming a government 
in the Punjab even at the cost of a civil war. As the special 
correspondent of the Hindustan Times stated in an important 
despatch published on the 5th March 1947, the Hindus and 
Sikhs had been collecting arms and were quite confident about 
the coutcomc of the civil war. Things, however, did not go 
according to their plan. Even in Amritsar the Sikhs met with 
stubborn resistance from the Muslims. In other places where 
Muslims were in a majority, the Hindu and Sikh losses were 
higher, and the Congress leaders realised that the Sikhs would 
be as ineffective in preventing the advent of Pakistan as Sir 
Khizr Hayat Khan Tiwana. On the 5th and 7th March, large 
scale rioting and arson, which reduced half the city to shambles, 
took place in Amritsar. Three days later the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian National Congress passed a resolution 
demanding a division of the Punjab and by implication agree¬ 
ing to a division of India. The Congress leaders saw that the 
Sikhs could not keep Muslims from coming into power in the 
Punjab and decided to save what they could. 

Soon after this, Mountbatten came as Viceroy with instruc- 
tions to speed up the solution of the consti- 
tutional problem and announced that the 
British would leave the sub-continent by the 15th of August, 
1947. Mountbatten started consultations with the leaders of 
various political parties. Ultimately as a result of the agree, 
ment, to which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on behalf of the 
Congress, the Quaid-i-Azam on behalf of the Muslim League, 
and Sardar Baldev Singh on behalf of the Sikhs, gave public 
expression through their broadcasts on the All India Radio, 
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the Mountbalten Plan was announced on the 3rd of June 1947. 
Under this Plan steps were to be taken to ascertain the wishes 
of the representatives of Sind, West Punjab and East Bengal, 
and they declared themselves in Eivour of a separate State 
(Pakistan), Under the Plan plebiscites were to be held in 
N.W.F.P. and the district of Sylhet on this issue. Both the 
areas declared in favour of Pakistan by over-whelming majori 
ties. The task of the division of government assets and 
determination of exact boundaries of the two dominions was 
now taken in hand. 

Mountbatten (who was well known for his Congress 
leanings) was appointed the Governor-General of Bharat while 
Quaid-i-Azam became the first Governor-General of Pakistan. 
On the 14th August Mountbatten arriv'ed in Karachi to inau¬ 
gurate the Pakistan Constituent Assembly and formally 
proclaimed the creation of the new State of Pakistan which 
was acclaimed with great enthusiasm by the Muslims. 

Though Pakistan had come into being with the full agree¬ 
ment of the Hindu and Sikh leaders yet it had to encounter 
their opposition from the very outset. The new Government 
was confronted with such problems as might easily have over¬ 
whelmed even a well-established Government. Even before 
the inauguration of Pakistan, large scale massacre of Muslims 
had started in the East Punjab. Sikh leaders had been given 
vague hopes of a Sikh State and soon started massacring and 
driving out Muslims from the districts of Amritsar, Ferozpur, 
Gurdaspur Ludhiana and Jullundur, and the Sikh Slates of 
Nabha, Patiala, Faridkot and other areas which were to fonn 
the nucleus of Sikhislan. There was considerable Muslim 
population in these areas, but Muslim policemen had now been 
disarmed and the Hindu and Sikh policemen and soldiers 
actively assisted their co-religionists in the massacre of defence¬ 
less Muslims. Indeed in certain areas these butcheries were 
carried out by experienced I N.A. officers (and details of their 
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preparations were even reported lo Lord Mounlbaiten, but he 
remained criminally inactive. Never in the entire history of 
British rule had a Governor-General behaved in a more irres¬ 
ponsible and inhuman way than this Iasi representative of 
British Imperialism. The result was iliat even before Inde¬ 
pendence was formally announced, the biggest massacres of 
our history were started, accompanied by indescribeble bruta¬ 
lities. Streams of Muslim refugees started pouring in across 
the border \n appalling conditions and indeed at one time it 
appeared likely that the bulk of the Muslim population of 
Fast Punjab would be wiped out. The Government of Pakistan 
was not a day old when it had not only to think of the settle¬ 
ment of millions of refugees but had to make arrangements 
for safe removal of Muslims from large areas in which they had 
lived for ages, and where they were being systemati¬ 
cally butchered. 

Dismay at Muslim suffering in East Punjab overshadowed 
tlie joy of the brith of Pakistan. When the Muslim refugees 
reached Lahore, Sialkot, Shaikhupura and Lyallpur, public 
opinion was deeply stirred and conditions became defficiilt for 
Hindus and Sikhs in these areas. They, therefore, had to 
migrate to the East Punjab and the biggest exchange of 
population in the history of the world took place. The 
Governments in Bharat and Pakistan agreed to move the 
Hindus and Sikhs from West Punjab and to shift the Muslims 
from East Punjab. This development caused suffering to 
innumerable people but by securing homogeniety of popula- 
tioiyn West Pakistan it helped in the consolidation of the 
country. 

While the new Government was struggling with the heart¬ 
rending problem of refugees the reorganisation of the adminis¬ 
trative machinery was also receiving attentions. Luckily the 
Quaid-i-Azam was able to collect an efficient team to assist 
him. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan whom the Quaid-i-Azam 
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described as his “right arm” in the days of struggle for 
Pakistan became the Prime Minister, and efforts were made to 
attract talent from all parts of the sub-continent. A large 
number of senior and experienced Muslim officers was not 
available but those who were there worked with a “fanatic 
zeal” and soon the new State was working on an effi¬ 
cient basis. 

One of the major problems which the State had to deal with 
was that of Finance. Before Pakistan was established and even 
more so after its inauguration the “expert” used to say that 
Pakistan would founder on the financial rocks. The finances 
of the country, however, were so carefully and efficiently 
managed that in the very first year Pakistan had a surplus 
budget—a performance which was repeated in subsequent 
years. The position regarding foreign trade was equally 
satisfactory, and Pakistan was one of the few countries in 
the world which had a favourable balance of trade with 
dollar areas. 

The progess of Pakistan since its inception had belied all 
hostile propganda, and its well-wishers had 
Amoi **^ ^"*** *' reason to be satisfied with the way 

things were moving. But soon a heavy 
blow fell. Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah, who was 
quite advanced in years when he took up the struggle for 
Pakistan, had been subjected to severe physical and mental 
strain before and after the inception of the new State. In the 
beginning of 1948 he fell ill and had to move to Ziarat 
(Baluchistan). Even during the period of illness he con^ued 
to discharge his official duties unremittingly. This arduous and 
unceasing labour for the infant State which his wisdom, 
sagacity, foresight and iron determination had brought into 
being, was too great a strain on his failing health. On Sep¬ 
tember 11,1948, he passed away. The death of the Father of 
the Nation plunged the entire country into the profoundest 
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grief and sorrow. In this honr of gloom, however, people 
realised that not only had the Quad-i-Azam with his skill 
and singleness of purpose performed almost a miracle in 
achieving Pakistan but that he had left the new State with its 
foundations truly laid. 
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c. 330 
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997 

998 
1001 
1008 
1013 
1018 
1026 
1030 
1175 


CHRONOLOGY 

Invasion of India by Alexander. 

Alexander leaves Hind-Pakistan. 

Rise of the Maurya Dynasty. 

Expedition of Seleukos Nikator. 

The reign of Ashoka. 

Gupta Era begins. 

Accession of Samudra Gupta. 

Accession of Chandra Giipia IT. 

Accession of Skanda Gupta. 

Kiiinara Gupta II. 

Accession of Harshavardhana. 

Supremacy of Sasanka in Eastern India. 

Era of the Hijrafi, 

Harsha's meeting with Hiuen-Tsang. 

Death of Marsha. 

Invasioji of Sind by Muhammad bin Qasim. 
Arab conquest of Nirun and Aror. 

Defeat and death of Dahir. 

Capture of Multan by the Muslims. 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Ghaznin. 
Accession of Subuktigin. 

First invasion of Subuktigin. 

Death of Subuktigin. 

Accession of Sultan Mahmud. 

Defeat of Jaipai by Sultan Mahmud. 

Battle near Waihind. 

Mahmud captures Nandana. 

Qannauj seized by Mahmud of Ghaznin. 
Sack of Somnath. 

Death of Sultan Mahmud. 

Muhammad bin Sam invades Hind-Pakistan 
and captures Multan. 
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1186 

1191 

1192 

1192-1193 
1194 
c. 1200 
1206 

1210 

1210-1211 

1221 

1231-1332 

1236 

1240 

1246 

1266 

1279 

1280 

1287 


1290 

1292 

1294 

1296 

1297 


Fall of the Yamini Dynasty. 

First battle of Tarain. 

Second battle of Tarain. 

Fall of Prithviraja Chauhan, 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak takes Delhi. 

Battle of Chandwar. Fall of tlic Gahadavalas. 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din’s conquests. 

Death of Muhammad bin Sam and accession of 
Qutb-ud-din in Hind-Pakistan. 

Death of Qutb-ud-din. 

Accession of Aram Shah. 

Accession of Iliulmish. 

Invasion of the Mongols under Chingiz Khan. 
Foundation of the Qutb Minar. 

Deatli of lltutmish. 

Accession of radiyah. 

Deposition and murder of Radiyah. 

Accession of Mu‘i/z-ud-din Bahram. 

Deposition and death of Mas‘ud. 

Accession of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

Death of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

Accession of Ghiyath-ud-din Balban. 

Rebellion of Tughril in Bengal. 

Bughra Khan appointed to tlie Government of 
Bengal. 

Death of Balban. 

Accession of Mu‘izz-ud-din Kaiqubad. 

Mongol invasion repelled. 

Death of Kaiqubad. 

Accession of Jalal-ud-din Firuz Khalji. 

‘Ala-ud-din Khalji captured Bhilsa. 

Devagir conquered by ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji. 
Accession of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji. 

Conquest of Gujrat. 
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1301 

1302-1303 

1305 

1306-1307 

1308 

1310 

1316 


1317-1318 

1320 

1321 
1323 

1325 

1326 

1327 

1328 

1329 

1326 

1337- 7338 

1338- 1339 
1329 
1342 

1345 

1347 


Capture of Ranthambhor. 

Capture of Chitor. 

Mongol Invasion. 

Conquest of Malwa, Ujjain, Dhar and 
Chanderi by the Khaljis. 

Kafur’s expedition to Devagir. 

Warangal Expedition. 

Malik Naib’s expedition to south. 

Death of ‘Ala-ud-din. 

Accession of Shihab-ud-din ‘Umar. 

Death of Malik Naib. 

Deposition of ‘Umar and accession of Qutab- 
ud-din Mubarak. 

Extinction of the Yadava Dynasty. 

Usurpation of Nasir-ud-din Khusraw. 

His overthrow by Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq. 
Warangal Expedition under Prince Jauna Khan. 
Second expedition [to Warangal under Muham¬ 
mad. 

Accession of Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

Rebellion of Gurshasp. 

Destruction of Kampili. 

The Mongols invade Hind-Pakistan. 

Qarachal expedition. Issue of brass and 
copper coins. 

Foundation of Vijayanagar. 

Expedition to Nagarkot. 

Independent Sultanate in Bengal. 

Shah Mir becomes King of Kashmir. 

Ibn Battutah leaves Dehli on his mission to 
China. 

Accession of Shams-ud-din Ilyas in Bengal. 
‘Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah proclaimed king of 
the Deccan. 
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1351 

1353 

1359 

1360 

1361 
1363 

1388 

1389 
1393 
1398 
1414 
1424 
1429 

1451 

1458-1511 

1469 

1472 

1481 

1489 
1489-1490 

1490 

1490 
1497-1498 
1504 
c. 1509-1527 

1510 

1511 
1512-1518 


Death of Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

Accession of Firuz, son of Rajab. 

Firuz’s first expedition to Bengal. 

Firuz’s second expedition to Bengal. 

Firuz’s expedition to Orissa. 

Capture of Nagarkot or Kangra by Firuz. 

Firuz’r first expedition to Sind. 

Death of Firuz, son of Rajab. 

Accessiod of Ghiyatli-ud-din Tughluq II. 

Death of Tughluq II. 

Independent Sultanate of Jaunpur. 

Invasion of Timur. 

Khidr Khan occupied Delhi. 

Capture of Warangal by Ahmad Shah Bahmaui. 
Transfer of the Bahmani capital from Gulbarga 
to Bidar. 

Bahlul Lodi ascends the throne of Dchli. 

Mahmud Begarha 
Birth of Guru Nanak. 

Birth of Farid (Sher Khan). 

Murder o Mahmud Gawan, 

Accession of Sikandar Lodi. 

Foundation of the ‘Adil-Shahi Dynasty of 
Bijapur. 

Establishment of the independent Nizam-Shahi. 

Dynasty of Ahmadnagar. 

Accession of Babur in Farghanah. 

First voyage of Vasco da Gama. 

Babur occupies Kabul. 

Rana Sangha. 

The Portuguese capture Goa. 

Babur captures Samarqand again. 

Independence of the Qutb-Shahi dynasty of 
Golconda. 
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1513 Death of Albuquerque. 

1517 Death of Sikandar Lodi. 

Accession of Ibrahim Lodi. 

1526 First battle of Panipal. 

1527 Battle of Khanwa. 

1527 Battle of Gogra. 

1530 Death of Babur and accession of Humayun. 

1533 Bahadur of Gujral captures Chitor. 

1534 Humayun marches to Malwa. 

1535 Defeat of Bahadur Shah of Gujral and his 
flight to Mandu. 

1537 Death of Bahadur Shah of Gujral. 

1538 Sher Khan defeats Mahmud Shah of Bengal. 
Humayun enters Gaur. 

Death of Nanak. 

1539 Sher Khan defeats Humayun at Chausali and 

assumes sovereignty. 

1540 Humayun’s defeat near Qannauj. 

1542 Birth of Akbar. 

1544 Humayun arrives in Persia. 

1545 Death of Sher Shah. 

Accession of Islam Shah. 

1555 Humayun recovers the throne of Delhi. 

1556 Death of Humayun and accession of Akbar. 
Second Battle of Panipal, 

1558 Death of Ibrahim Sur. Lnd of the Sur 
Dynasty. 

1560 Fall of Bairam Khan, 

1561 Mughul invasion of Malv^a. 

1564 Abolition of the Jizyah. 

Death of Rani Durgavati and annexation of 
the Gond kingdom, 

1569 Battle of Talikota. 

Fall of Chitor. 
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1569 Capture of Ranthambhor and Kalinjar. 

Birth of Salim. 

1571 Foundation of Faichpur Sikri. 

1572 Akbar annexes Gujrat. 

1J76 Conquest of Bengal. 

Death of Daud near Rajmahal. 

The Battle of Haldighat. 

1577 Akbar’s troops invade Khandesh. 

1579 Mahdar Namah. 

1580 Frist Jesuit Mission at Agra. 

Rebellion in Behar and Bengal. 

1581 Akbar’s march against Muhammad Hakim and 
reconciliation with him. 

1582 Divine Faith promulgated. 

1586 Annexation of Kashmir. 

1591 Mughul conquest of Sind. 

1592 Annexations of Orisa. 

1595 Siege of Ahmadnagar. 

Acquisition of Qandhar. 

Annexation of Baluchistan. 

Death of Faid*. 

1600 Charter granted to the East India Company. 

1602 Death of Abul Fadl. 

1605 Death of Akbar and accession of Jahangir. 

1606 Rebellion of Khusrau. 

Qandhar invested by the Persians. 

1607 Qandhar relieved by the Mughuls* 

Second revolt of Khusrau 

1608 Malik ‘Ambar takes Ahmadnagar. 

1609 Hawkins arrives at Agra. 

1611 Jahangir marries Nur Jahan. 

Hawkins leaves Agra. 

1612 KJhurram marries Mumtaz Mahal. 

1613 Jahanftr's farman to the English Company. 
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1615 Submission of Mewar to the Mughuls. 

Arrival of Sir Thomas Roe in India. 

1616 Roe received by Jahangir. 

1619 Roe leaves the sub-continent. 

1620 Capture of the Kangra fort. 

1622 Death of Knusrau. 

Shah ‘Abbas of Persia besieges and lakes 
Qandhar. 

Shah Jahan ordered to recover Qandhar but 
rebels, 

Malik ‘Ambar takes Bidar. 

1624 Suppression of Shah Jahan’s rebellion. 

1626 Death of Malik ‘Ambar. 

Rebellion of Mahabat Khan. 

1627 Death of Jahangir. 

Birth of Shivaji. 

1628 Shah Jahan proclaimed Emperor. 

1631 Death of Mumtaz Mahal. 

Defeat and death of Khan Jahan Lodi. 

1632 Mughul invasion of Bijapur. 

1634 Farman permitting English trade in Bengal. 

1636 Treaties with Bijapur and Golconda. 

Aurangzib appointed Viceroy of the Deccan. 

1638 Peace between the Mughuls and the Ahoms. 

Qandhar recovered by the Mughuls. 

1649 Persians recover Qandhar. 

1651 English factory started at Hugli. 

Farman granted to the English Company by 
Shuja‘. 

1653 Aurangzib reappointed Viceroy of the Deccan. 

1656 The Mughuls attack Hyderabad and Golconda. 

1657 Shivaji raids Ahmadnager. 

Invasion of Bijapur by Aurangzib. 

Aurangzib captures Bidar and Kalyani. 
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Illness of Shah Jahan. 

The War of Succession begins. 

1658 Battles of Dharmat and Saniugarh. 

Coronation of Auranzib. 

1659 Battles of Khajwah and Deorai. 

Execution of Dara. Captivity of Murad and 
Shall Jahan. 

Second Coronation of Aurangzib. 

Murder of Afdal Khan. 

1660 Mir Jumlah appointed Governor of Bengal 

1663 Death of Mir Jumlah. Shayistah Khan appointed 

Governor of Bengal. 

1664 Shivaji sacks Surat. 

1666 Death of Shah Jahan. 

Shivaji’s visit to Agra and escape. 

1670 Second sack of Surat. 

1672 Satnaini outbreak. 

Revolt of the Afridis. 

Shayista Khan’s farman to the English Company. 

1678 Marwar occupied by the Mughuls. 

Death of Jaswant Singh. 

1679 Mughul attack on Marwar. 

1680 Death of Shivaji, 

Rebellion of Prince Akbar. 

Aurangzib’sto the English Company. 

1681 Aurangzib goes to the Dccan. 

1686 English war with the Mughuls. 

Fall of Bijapur. 

1687 Fall of Golconda. 

1689 Execution of Shambhaji. 

1690 Peace between the Mughuls and the English. 
Calcutta founded. 

1703 Birth of Shah Walrullah. 

1706 The Marathas raid Gujrat and sack Baroda, 
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1707 

1708 

1712 

1713 

1714 
1717 

1719 


1724 

1724-1739 

1739 

1740 

1744-1748 

1746 

1747 

1748 


1741 

1750 

1751 


Death of Aurangzib. 

Accession of Bahadur Shah, 

Shahu, king of the Marathas. 

Death of Guru Govind Singh. 

Death of Bahadur Shah. 

Accession of Jahandar Shah. 

Farrukhsiyar becomes Emperor. 

Jahandar Shah murdered. 

Balaji Viswanath Peshwa. 

Farruksiyar’s farntan to the English Company. 
Re-impositian of Jizyah. 

Husain ‘Ali returns to Delhi with the Marathas. 
Farrukhsiyar put to death. 

Accession of Muhammad Shah. 

Fall of the Sayyid brothers. 

Sa‘adat Khan appointed Governor of Oudh. 
Shuja‘-ud-din, Governor of Bengal. 

Nadir Shah takes Delhi. 

‘Alivardi Khan becomes Governor of Bengal. 
Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry. 

First Anglo-French War, 

La Bourdonnais takes Madras. 

Invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

Death of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

Death of Muhammad Shah of Delhi and 
accession of Ahmad Shah. 

Death of Shahu. 

Madras restored to the British. 

Defeat and death of Naar Jung. 

Clive’s defence of Arcot. 

Death of Muzaffar Jung and accession of 
Salabat Jung. 

Treaty of ‘AUvardi with the Mhrathas. 
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1756 

1756-1763 

1756 

1757 


1758 

1760 

1761 


1762 

1764 

1765 


1767-1769 

1770 

1772 

1773 

1774 


1775 

1775-1782 


1776 
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Recall of Dupleix. Godhcu’s treaty with the 
English. 

Accession of ‘Alamgir II. 

Death of ‘Alivardi Khan. 

Accession of Siraj-ud-daulah. 

Seven Years’ War. 

Siraj-ud-daulah captures Calcutta. 

Sack of Dehli and Mathura by Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. 

The English capture Chandernagore. 

Battle of Plassey. 

Lalley in India. The Marathas in the Punjab. 
Battle of Wandiwash. 

Mir Qasim, Navvwab of Bengal. 

Third Battle of Pantpat, 

Fall of Pondicherry. 

Shah ‘Alam 11 becomes Emperor. 

Shuja-ud-daulah becomes wazir. 

Death of Shah Waliullah. 

Battle of Buxar. 

Death of Mir Jai‘far. 

Grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa to the British. 

The First Mysore War. 

The Great Bengal Famine. 

Warren Hastings’ appointment as Governor, 

The Regulating Act. 

The Rohilla War. 

Warren Hastings becomes Governor-General. 
Establishment of Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Trial and execution of Nanda Kumar. 

The First Anglo Maratha War. 

The Treaty of Purandhar. 
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1779 

1780-1784 

1781 

1782 


1784 

1786 

1790-1792 

1792 


1793 

1795 

1798 

1799 

1801 

1803-1805 

1808 


1809 

1817 

1817-1818 

1817-1819 

1824-1826 

1826 

1828 

1829 
1829-1837 

1830 


Convention of Wargaon. 

Second Mysore War. 

Deposition of Chait Singh. 

Spoliation of the Begums of Oudh. 

Tlie Treaty of Salbai. 

Death of Haidar ‘Ali. 

Treaty of Mangalore. 

Pitt’s India Act. 

Birth of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. 

Third Mysose War. 

Treaty of Seringapatam. 

Ranjit Singh succeeds his father as leader of 
Sikh misl. 

The Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 

The Battle of Kharda. 

Lord Wellesley becomes Governor General. 
Fourth Mysore War. 

Death of Tipu Sultan. Partition of Mysore. 
Annexation of the Carnatic. 

The Second Anglo-Maratha War. 

Mission of Malcolm to Persia and of Elphins- 
tone to Kabul. 

Treaty of Amritsar. 

Birth of Sir Syed Ahmeh Khan. 

The Pindari War. 

The Last Anglo-Maratha War. 

The First Burmese War. 

The Fall of Bharatpur. 

Lord William Bentinck becomes Governor 
General. 

Prohibition of sati. 

Suppression of thuggee. 

Ram Mohan Roy visits England. 
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1831 

1839 

1839-1842 

1843 

1845-1846 

1848 

1848-1849 

1852 

1853 

1856 

1857-1858 

1858 

1861 

1868 


1876 

1877 

1878 
1880 

1885 

1886 

1892 

1893 
1898 


Battle of Balakot. 

Death of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. 

Death of Ranjil Singh. 

New treaty forced on the Mirs of Sind. 

The First Afghan War. 

Conquest of Sind. 

Suppression of slavery. 

The First Anglo-Sikh War. 

Lord Dalhousic becomes Governor General. 

The Second Anglo-Sikh War. 

The Second Anglo-Burmese War. 

Railway opened from Bombay to Thana. 
Telegraph line from Calcutta to Agra. 

Annexation of Oudh. 

The War of Independence. 

British India placed under the direct control 
of the Crown. 

Indian Councils Act. 

Slier ‘Ali, Amir of Afghanistan, receives an 
annual grant of six lakhs of rupees. 

The Behar famine. Disraeli becomes Prime 
Minister in England. 

Birth of Quaid-i-Azam. 

The Queen of England proclaimed Empress 
of India. 

Outbreak of the Second Anglo-Afghan War. 
Vernacular Press Act. 

‘Abdur Rahman recognised as Amir of 
Afghanistan. 

First meeting of the Indian National Congress. 
Delimitation of Afghan northern boundary. 

Indian Councils Act. 

Durand’s mission to Kabul. 

Death of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. 
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1899 

1904 

1905 

1906 
1909 
1911 


1912 

1914-1918 

1916 


1919 

1920 

1921 
1925 

1927 

1928 


1929 

1930 


Lord Curzon becomes Governor-General. 

British Expedition to Tibet. 

L’nivcr.sities Act. 

Tlic Partition of Bengal. 

Lord Minto becomes Governor General. 
Foundation of the Muslim League. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms. 

The Dehli Durbar. 

Partition of Bengal modified. 

Census of India. 

Removal of the capital to Dehti. 

The First World War. 

Lucknow Pact between the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Muslim League. 
The Home Rule League founded. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

Royal Proclamation. 

The Khilafat Movement. 

The Non-Cooperation Movement. 

Chamber of Princes. 

Reforms Enquiry Committee Report. 

Formation of Inter-University Board. 
Appointment of the Simon Commission. 
Deposition of Amanullah, King of Afghanistan. 
All Parties Conference. 

The Nehru Report. 

Lord Irwin’s Announcement of October 31. 

Civil Disobedience Movement. 

Report of the Statutory Commission. 

Round Table Conference (First Session). 

‘Ailama Iqbal’s presidential address at the 
Allahabad session of the AlMndia Muslim 
League. 

Death of Maulana Mohammed Ali. 
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1931 Irwin-Gandhi Pact. 

Round Table Conference (Second Session). 

1932 Round Table Conference (Third Session). 

The Communal Award. The Poona Pact. 

1933 Publication of the White Paper. 

Joint Select Committee. 

1934 Civil Disobedience Movement called off. 

The Bihar Earthquake. 

Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform. 

1935 Government of India Act. 

Quaid-i-Azam’s return from L.K. 

1936 Death of King Emperor George V. 

Accession and abdication of Edward VIII. 
Revision of the League’s Constitution. 

Accession of George VI. 

1937 Inauguration of Provincial Autonomy; Interim 

Ministries. 

Congress Ministries in the majority Provinces. 
Historic session of the Muslim League at 
Lucknow. 

1939 Viceroy consults leaders ol Indian opinion on 

the outbreak of the Second World War. 
Deliverance Day. 

1940 Pakistan Resolution. 

1942 Cripps Proposals. 

1946 Cabinet Mission. 

Quaid-i-Azam, Liaqut Ali Khan and Jawahir 
Lai Nehru go to U.K. 

1947 Birth of Pakistan. 
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